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MADEMOISELLE MATHILDE. 


By Henry KINGSLEY. 





CHAPTER V. 


LOUIS AND ANDRE TALK OVER THE STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 3 


SHE tide at the mouth of the Rance, and amidst the 
beautiful archipelago of granite islands, which form the 
defences of the good old English-hatirig town of St. 

Malo, rises and falls, at least at the equinoxes, nearly 
fifty feet ; a greater rise and fall, I believe, than even that of the Wye 
at Chepstow. 

Unlike the water of the Wye, however, the ocean water which 
daily creeps up over, and drains away from, the granite rocks at St. 
Malo is exquisitely clear, and on a quiet day the Atlantic swell is so 
broken and deadened that there is little or no surf; and so you can 
lie on the rocks as the tide goes down, and look into the depths of the 
water which runs up between the coralline-covered crags, and see 
the bed of the sea bringing secret after secret to light, until the broad 
level of sand stands exposed, and you can descend and walk for 
miles on the floor of the great sea. A quiet day at spring-tide 
among the rocks and sands, to the westward of Dinard, is a thing 
not to be forgotten by a very old traveller. 

But I scarcely think Dinard was in existence at the time I speak 


of. At least, very little of the present village looks as if it could 
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have existed then. Certainly not the granite quay for instance ; that 
model of dexterous engineering at which a steamer can moor at any 
hour of the day, in spite of forty feet difference of tide. This pier is 
later-imperial, and has been imperially erected for the convenience of 
a village of some 800 inhabitants. Few seaport towns of 2000 or 
more inhabitants in England have such a wharf as this; and one only 
thinks of remembering it to call attention to the singular passion 
which every party in France has for fine public works. Arthur 
Young, with all*the pre-revolutionary misery around him, is enthu- 
Siastic in praise of the corvée-built roads and bridges ; and through 
the wild political changes of seventy-four years, since the abolishment 
of corvée, every successive government has, even in the wildest times, 
bidden for popularity by the continuation of great public works. 
Sometimes to gratify the national pride, sometimes as a sham-labour 
test: under the later empire to fulfil both these requirements. 

In the spring of 1789, however, Dinard was but a very little place, 
and a very quiet one. Old St. Malo, a mile off across the bay, must 
have looked much the same as now, a close-packed town with 
medizval walls, and alternately, as the tide rose or fell, a fringe of 
yellow sand or green sea-water ; the cathedral, scarcely visible above 
the high-piled houses, for the present later-imperial spire was not 
built ; Tour Solidor, in the suburb of St. Servan, probably the 
highest point, a very beautiful keep of the 14th century. 

Then, as now, there were very few places more fit for a quiet 
walk between two young friends, of very high mental calibre and of 
great purpose, than the rocks to the westward of Dinard. Two such 
were there, sitting together on the rocks, watching the old town, the 
archipelago of dangerous islands, the airy white-winged gulls, which 
floated heedless over the salt-sea graves of the dead men—French 
and English—who had perished here for so many centuries in the 
attack and defence of this town; at times, leaning thoughtfully over 
the edge of the rock and watching the great, mighty Atlantic, as he 
gently withdrew his waters, and revealed cranny after cranny, secret 
after secret ; and waiting until he should leave the sands bare and 
show to them the floors of the ocean for a time before he came 
back. 

They were two young French officers who sat thus, their names 
André and Louis. They were both in uniform: André, the eldest, 
in a white uniform, with light-blue facings, and the cross of St. 
Louis, still popular, soon to be insulted. The second, Louis, also 
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in white uniform, but with darker blue facings. A watcher, 
stealthily approaching them from the low down above, at first took 
them for two sea-gulls”perched upon the rock, until getting nearer 
he saw that they were but flightless Christians, and that his quarry 
was safe. He might stalk on: those fowls would sit. 

André, the elder of these two white-coated sea-gulls, is the most 
difficult to describe, for I have seen his portrait, and I distrust not 
the genius of the painter but the authenticity of the picture. A high 
forehead, as large at the dome as at the eyebrows, but no larger ; 
eyes steady and kind; nose large, straight, and thin, with immov- 
able nostrils ; a mouth absolutely immovable when in quiescence ; 
chin long, but ‘not very broad; physique magnificent in every way. 
This is all I can give about André. 

Louis, the other young officer in the white uniform, had formed 
himself on his cousin so long that he hoped he was like him. Some 
people said he was in every way superior to his cousin André. One 
of these people “ ventilated ”’ this idea to Madame D’Isigny at one 
of her little suppers at Dinan. Royalist society at Dinan was in 
hopes that Madame D’Isigny had lost her temper so long that she 
couldn’t find it 'again—that she had got into a mere state of chronic 
cynicism. Madame undeceived them; she laid her hand on her 
temper directly, and produced it for the inspection of an astonished 
and (as things went) seditious supper party. 

“Compare Louis to André!” she said. ‘You might as well 
compare my daughter Adéle to my daughter Mathilde. Louis is a 
boy : his merit is that he tries, poor fool ! to form himself on André, 
When the great crash comes Louis will cry for his mother: André 
will act. Madame, you have said to others that I am emportée: 
allow me to say, in return, that you are no judge of men.” 

But Louis, cousin to André, as he was also to Mathilde, was a 
very noble young fellow. All anchors were dragging now, and all 
moorings were sunk as deep as the bodies of the English and French 
in the great bay of St. Malo. Louis’s sheet-anchor was his cousin 
André; yet André was no hero to him. André was nearly of an 
age with himself, and they were familiar; but he had found in 
André qualities which he knew he lacked himself: counsel, fore- 
thought, and the power of acting on forethought. Besides, he loved 
him, and knew that André loved him in return, which may have 
had more to do with André’s influence than mere intellectual 
respect, 

002 
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His physique was a kind of feminine translation of his cousin 
André’s. A very beautiful young man, with every good quality ; 
for the rest, let Madame D’Isigny’s judgment of him stand good 
for the present. 

These two lay idly on the rocks, and watched the water. They 
had not met for some little time, and the mere satisfaction which 
each felt at being in the other’s society was sufficiently great to 
render conversation almost unnecessary. There was plenty of time 
for conversation coming. The great fact at present was, that they 
were together again, could touch one another, and hear the sound 
of each other's voice. Earnest conversation was to come, and 
might wait. Meanwhile their habit of mind was that of idle com- 
placency. 

They had taken off their swords, and laid them on the rock. 
During their idle, pleasant babble, tired of watching the rapid sinking 
of the tide from among the rocks, Louis, the youngest of the cousins, 
took up André’s sword and unsheathed it, eyeing it over from hilt to 
point, at the level of his eye, as one sees a fencing master or other 
swordsman do. 

“Tt is a good sword, André,” said he. ‘* It cost you money. See 
here: the point will almost come to the hilt.” 

“ Pull it a little further, thou strong boy; break it in half, and 
cast it into the sea,” replied André. 

“*T break thy sword, André,” said Louis, letting the point of the 
blade fly back with a “ping.” ‘* There is one reason against my 
breaking it, my dear; I have not money enough to buy thee such 
another.” 

“It is a good sword enough,” said André; ‘‘and it cost money. 
I had it from Liége.” 

“Can they make swords there, then?” 

“‘ They made that one,” replied André. ‘‘ Break it in half, and 
cast it into the sea.” 

“ Why?” 

‘* Because the age of swords is passed; and the age of gunpowder, 
which equalises the physical power of man—almost the physical 
courage of man—is arrived at last. What could I myself do with 
that splendid blade against one of those ‘ misérables de la nation, 
degradés par les vices honteux, regorgeant de l'eau-de-vie,’ if he 
were ten yards from me, with a loaded gun in his hands? Break the 
sword, and throw it into the sea. It is only a mark of the Eques; 
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and the Equites are being pitched out of the saddle very rapidly by 
their grooms.” 

“‘ Are your men uneasy, then, André?” said Louis. 

“« My men are most of them uneasy, Louis; nay, some are almost 
mutinous. I have loved my men and cared for them most honestly 
and truly. They might know it, if they chose ; but they do not 
choose. Am I not an aristocrat? My brother officers, in the main, 
distrust me because I am personally attached to Lafayette; and my 
men distrust me because I am an aristocrat. No man should leave 
his regiment now.” 

“ And yet you have left yours,” said Louis, laughing. 

“Ingrate! only to see you. Break my sword: it is useless to 
me. See there! when I was at Malta once, I saw in the old 
armoury of the knights a weapon which was better than a sword ; 
it was a short pistol with six breeches, every one of which came 
round true to the breech of the barrel. That is the weapon for an 
officer now. ‘There is only one objection to it; it will not go off. 
If there were such a weapon now, I would give you the best sword 
ever forged in Damascus for it.” 

“You would give me anything I asked for, I know, my André, 
I have tried you once or twice, and so I can speak. But this won- 
derful pistol : would it be used against the democrats, or against the 
men of your regiment, or merely against the national enemy ?” 

‘That would depend,” said André. ‘I suspect that, if I had 
such a pistol, the first use to which I should put it would be to shoot 
down a certain Sergeant Barbot. That fellow, my dearest Louis, is 
the most pestilent savage I have ever seen. He is destroying the 
regiment. I have been kind to him; I have had him in my confi- 
dences; I have offered to advance his views, if he would tell me 
what they are. But I have failed with that man, while he has 
succeeded with the regiment ; and the regiment is mutinous.” 

**But you wish for the well-being of the private soldier as much 
as I do, André,” said Louis. ‘* You have spoken so boldly about 
their real grievances, the peculation of their pay, and other things. 
Surely, as soldiers and as Frenchmen, they would listen to a tried 
friend, who has faced class. indignation for them more than once, 
Sooner than a miserable man like this Barbot. Are they not 
Frenchmen ? ” 

M.. They are Frenchmen,” said André. ‘ They can conceive a 
bitter hatred or love for an idea or a class. They have conceived a 
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bitter hatred and distrust for one class, at which I do not wonder; 
and they are crying out for elected officers. They know me for a 
good friend, and yet, if election of officers were to become law to- 
morrow, they would elect Barbot over my head.” 

“ The fools!” said Louis. ° 

“Why, no,” said André. ‘* They are determined on change, and 
they have as much sense as this, that a change from me to such a 
man as Barbot, one of themselves, with whom they believe they 
could do as they like, would be at the least pleasant. The French 
army must be remodelled ; and the remodelling, done at such a time 
of doubt and heat as this, when miserable hounds like Barbot are 
getting the ear of the people and being cast to the surface, will be 
but ill done, I fear, though God knows best. Democratic armies 
have fought and conquered,” he added, with a smile. 

*¢ These are terrible times,”’ said Louis. 

*¢ But there is hope in them,” said André. ‘‘Stainville is furious 
at the fact that just at this very crisis almost every influential man 
should be called away from the provinces to attend States-General in 
Paris. But we must have States-General ; and fifty Mirabeaus or 
Lafayettes will not prevent our having a republic. See, the tide has 
uncovered the sands: let us walk upon them, right down into the 
level base of the Atlantic, and see what strange creatures, of whose 
existence we have known nothing at high water, lie gasping in the 
sun.” 

So they walked out together, with intertwined arms, across the 
sands. There were many strange things lying about, only disclosed 
at the equinoctial tide. Such, for instance, as the Adamsia palliata, 
the parasitic anemone, strange sea-worms, and shells innumerable. 
But the strangest animal to be seen on that shore that spring day 
they left behind them unseen and unnoticed and unheard. 

A man, who had been lying on the rock behind them for some 
time, listening to their conversation. A short, squat, hideous man, 
in a blue uniform. He was of vast personal strength, with very 
bowed legs, and an enormous chest and shoulders. All his features 
were too mean and bad for description, until you came to his mouth, 





i 


* **Mille et mille gens propres 4 rendre des services essentiels, se trouveront tout- 
a-coup paralisés dans Paris.” And Maréchal de Stainville goes on raging against the 
power of Paris and the causes of that power. ‘‘ Paresse, orgueil, et curiosité.” His 
protest seems to be the protest of an honest seigneur, disgusted at all the very worst 
vices of his order being openly exhibited in Paris. 
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an enormously long, lipless gash, extending right across his face ; 
firmly set enough, and yet curling into a hideous half smile whenever 
he met your eye. The wolf-like, thirsty gasp of Marat was beauti- 
ful beside the smile of this man. It was Sergeant Barbot. 

He stepped down from his side of the rock, and walked down the 
narrow alley of sand which led out on to the broader expanse, where 
the two brothers-in-arms were picking their way, and, with the 
vivacity of Frenchmen, laughing at the strange shells and creatures 
which lay about around them. Hearing the sound of footsteps, they 
turned round as Barbot approached. Louis, thinking it was one of 
his regiment come with orders, advanced a few steps to meet him ; 
but Barbot passed him with a smile and a salute, and then passed on 
to André, saying : 

“ Pardon, monsieur ; this letter is not addressed to Captain Louis 
de Valognes, but to Captain André Desilles.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
—AND FINDING THEM UNSATISFACTORY, DISCUSS THE D’ISIGNYS : 


DesiiuEs took his letter and walked away with his friend. Ser- 
geant Barbot remained behind among the rocks on the sands, like an 
evil cormorant, watching the two white uniforms grow smaller in 
the distance, until they were only two white specks upon the vast 
expanse of sand which now stretched far and wide before him. 

“* Pistolling of patriots —hey?” he began saying to himself. 
“Pistolling of patriot Barbot, too. This is very well. Go thy way, 
Captain Desilles. I hate thee utterly. I hate thee for thine order’s 
sake, and for thine own. I hate thy delicate white hand and thy 
delicately dressed hair. You are good, you are brave, and you are 
beautiful. Curse you! I know that you are all three of these things, 
and I hate you for them,” 

** What is your letter? ” asked De Valognes. 

“A recall to my regiment ; that is all.” 

** So quickly !” said De Valognes.. ‘‘Is anything wrong ?” 

“Is anything right, my well-beloved? My conge’ was granted 
under a misunderstanding by De Sartige, and has not been confirmed 
by the Colonel ; hence I am followed instantly by Barbot.” 

“Why by him?” 

“Who knows. I never should have come, but that I wanted to 
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see you ; that I wanted to see if my well-beloved brother was yet 
firm in his faith and his principles ; to have a clasp of the hand and 
a look into the honest eyes again. All these things have I done. 
Why should I not return, then ? ” 

“So short a time,” pleaded De Valognes. 

“Too long to be away from one’s regiment: too long, my 
Louis.” 

De Valognes took his arm in a coaxing manner (these were 
Frenchmen, remember: our English manners are different), and 
remained silent, looking sideways at Desilles. 

“ What, now,” said Desilles, gently, “‘are you going to ask for 
congé, then?” 

“From you, from you only, André. If you refuse it, I will say 
nothing. I will only ask for it under your approval.” 

“‘ For how long, then?” 

“ A long time. Three months.” 

Desilles shook his head. 

“T would not advise you, Louis; on my honour, I would not 
advise you, just now. The new principles are rapidly infecting 
every regiment; even here in Brittany some of your men looked 
sulky on parade, and talked in the ranks this morning; and. there is 
no possible way of counteracting this, save by such officers as are 
possessed of brains and principle staying by their regiments, being 
familiar, confidential, and kind to their men, and counteracting the 
inconceivable folly and frivolity of your brother-officers.”’ 

“I acknowledge it,”’ said De Valognes, sadly, but not leaving go 
of Desilles’ arm. 

“ See,” continued Captain Desilles, ““how we are sometimes 
officered. Look at the majority, the great majority, of the men in your 
particular regiment. How many of them care for their profession ? 
how many of them care for the well-being of their men? Insolent, 
quarrelsome, frivolous ; dicing, drinking, intriguing ; treating the 
lower orders de haut en bas, and yet demanding respect from them, 
on the only grounds, as it appears to me, of a superiority in vice ; 
imitating, lastly, and clumsily caricaturing, all the inconceivably stupid 
and barbarous vices of the English, with the sole effect of making 
the very barbarians laugh at the ridiculous travestie of their own 
barbarism.” 

«1 acknowledge,” said De Valognes. 

‘And yet you want furlough. You want me to advise you to 
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remove for three months your influence from these disaffected men, 
with their real grievance of peculated pay, and whole hosts and 
swarms of dim and imaginary grievances forming themselves into 
practical shape in their heads day by day, and hour by hour. My 
dearest brother—for you are that and more to me—remember how 
short a man’s time is in this world, considering the work he has to 
do; and remember that the effects of personal influence, except in 
extremely rare instances, vanish soon after the person has ceased to 
continue his influence either by spoken or written speech. The 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians might tell you something of that, 
if you knew it; and that refers to St. Paul. In the case of a noble 
little person like you, your influence would be gone the day you left. 
You squeeze my arm again. Are you going to persevere? ” 

at fg 

*‘ You have a strong reason then,”’ said Captain Desilles. ‘* Louis, 
I have said enough; I should, like a tedious preacher, confuse you as 
to the main argument of my discourse by prolonging it. I only say, 
in conclusion, that it must be a very strong reason which should 
take you, almost the only hope of your regiment, away from that 
regiment just at this time. What is that reason?” 

“‘] want,” said De Valognes, slowly, “to go to England, and to 
see the D’Isignys.”’ 

The arm of Desilles, which De Valognes still held, moved un- 
easily, but for a very short time; and then Desilles’ disengaged hand 
came over on to the arm which De Valognes still held, and pressed 
De Valognes’ hand firmly and boldly. 

“Ts anything wrong, then?” 

‘So I greatly fear. There is a Sir Lionel Somers, a man of great 
wealth, of great personal beauty, of great talent, and of the noblest 
character, admitted there with the sanction of D’Isigny himself; and 
you know what that means with D’Isigny.” 

“Ido. Avclose, just, perfect man like D’Isigny would never 
admit such a man habitually to his family circle unless there was a 
deliberate understanding about his visits. D’Isigny is the most 
perfect man I have ever met. Would to God that the world was 
peopled by D’Isignys.” 

“¢ Do you love him, then?” said De Valognes. 

“‘Love D’Isigny! Who could possibly love D'Isigny! No; 
my nature is far too inferior to his for me to love him. But he is 
the best of living men.” 
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De Valognes looked up into his face to see if he was joking ; but 
no, Desilles’ face was sad, serious, and earnest. He added: ‘* How 
did you learn this ?” 

‘¢ Mathilde wrote and told me of it, and advised’me to come.” 

“ Perhaps she was not quite correct, then; but you had better go. 
D’Isigny must have got the English fog into his brains to propose to 
marry Mathilde to an Englishman and a Protestant.” 

“ Mathilde !”? exclaimed De Valognes ; “I am not talking of old 
Mathilde, I am talking of Adéle.” 

“Ts he to marry Adeéle, then?” said Desilles. 

“ Certainly,” said De Valognes. 

“A very good thing for her,” said Desilles. ‘* I cannot possibly 
see now why you can want to leave your regiment and your duty to 
go and interfere between that silly and petulant little chatterbox and 
a rich English parti. If he is fool enough to take her, in Heaven’s 
name let him have her. I hope he will like his bargain; but don’t 
lose my respect by leaving your regimental duties to go to England 
and put a spoke in such a wheel as that.” 

“ André! André!” 

“T abused the English just now; but some of them are among 
the noblest of God’s creatures. I hoped, from your description, 
that this Sir Lionel was such an one; but the man must be a fool, 
though he be an angel.” 

“André! Be quiet.” 

“ Why, then ?” 

* Because I love Adéle above all the world. That is all.” 

Desilles loosely dropped the arm which De Valognes held, and 
walked in silence. How could he possibly have offended him? 
thought De Valognes. “Surely, if there could be offence between us, 
it must have come from him.” Buf Desilles had his silent rumi- 
native fits, as De Valognes well knew; and this was one of them. 

They had arrived, by their walk over the sands and by a short 
transit in a ferry-boat, to the Dinan Gate of St. Malo. Old women 
then, as now, had stalls there, at this time of the year containing 
nothing but withered apples; old women who knitted, as they 
watched their two-pennyworth of wrinkled apples, as diligently and 
as sharply as ever did the tricoteuses of the Place de Gréve. 
Unlike the rosy, cheery old dames who knit there now, these 
women were more withered and more worn than the most withered 
and unsaleable of last year’s pippins. Seeing two white-coated 
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young military ‘* swells” (if you will forgive the word), one with 
the order of St. Louis, they bent their witch-like old heads and 
knitted the harder. 

Among the people who were basking in the March sun, there was 
a vague, idle walking up and down which was remarkable. The 
year had been a hard one, and there were rumours of change even 
so far westward as this ; want of change was visible on every face. 
There were not many declared patriots here as yet, but the few who 
were so were listened to with the deepest respect. As André and 
Louis walked up separately under the gate of Dinan, a fully declared 
patriot, a real ‘old man of the mountain,” not to say ‘‘ assassin,” 
in a loose blue coat with a cape, an immense ill-tied cravat, and no 
visible linen, held a conversation with a neat, dapper, half-declared 
patriot, with immensities of clean linen, his coat-collar well up the 
back of his head, and his coat-tail down to his heels, short trousers 
apparently cut by a Persian tailor of the old Greek times, foolish 
shoes, and his hat on the back of his head—a mild Girondist every 
inch of him, 

Between these two men, and through the crowd which surrounded 
them, and which they represented, André and Louis passed, in their 
close-fitting, well-cut white uniform, like two felspar crystals in a 
heap of broken granite. There was no cry of “a bas les aristocrats,” 
no “ haine naissante”’ to the cross of St. Louis which André had on 
his breast; that only began in Paris on the night of the burning of 
the Fabrique of Sieur Reveillon, a month or so hence. The people 
were patient with them, and more than patient, for St. Malo is very 
far west. They admired and respected these two handsome, 
solemn, white-coated young men, who passed with bent heads 
among them. 

“They have quarrelled, those two,” said the Girondist, as we 
will call him—the man with his coat-tails down to his-heels, clean 
linen, and foolish shoes—to the advanced patriot in the large cravat. 
** There will be a duel to-morrow.” 

‘Curse them!” said the patriot. ‘I hope they will kill one 
another.” 

“I should be sorry for that,” said the doctrinaire radical in the 
blue coat ; “for that young De Valognes is a noble youth and a 
true friend of the people, and will come in for a large property at his 
uncle’s death. And Desilles also is a townsman, and a friend of all 
that is good.” 
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“* Curse them again !” said the patriot. ‘ Do you not know that 
they are each of them to marry one of D’Isigny’s daughters? You 
speak of their quarrelling; no such luck. Do you want D'Isigny 
back again ?” 

“ D'Isigny is a just and good man. We do not agree; but you 
will go far before you find a better,” said the Girondist. ‘* He was 
the man the dailliage should have sent to States-General, in my 
opinion,” 

Then there followed a general clamorous babble, mostly facetious. 
Many jokes were made, all of them very bad; but the facetious 
proposition which was best appreciated by the mob was that Madame 
D’Isigny should be sent south by her party to terrify single-handed 
the Rennes boys, just now violent and rebellious, into submission. 

Desilles and De Valognes, little heeding, passed through the arch 
of the gateway, and Desilles led the way to the left up a quiet street, 
and mounted the ramparts without speaking. De Valognes, puzzled 
and grieved at his silence, kept silent too, wondering whether he had 
given offence. Desilles leant over the rampart, gazing northward 
over the sands, across the archipelago of granite islands, across the 
blue sparkling sea towards England—towards Dorsetshire. In a few 
minutes, without turning round, he put back his hand for De 
Valognes to take, and said,— 

«I wish I had known this before. I wish to heaven I had known 
this before.”’ 

** You mean,” said De Valognes, “ that if you had known it, you 
would not have said what you said about Adele. My dearest André, 
how could you dream that I could be offended with you? ‘Your 
Quixotic, courteous heart takes such trifles as these too seriously. 
I shall scold you, or at least I should scold you were I not prepared 
for a scolding from you. I have practised a little deceit, not 
willingly on you, but on D’Isigny. He desired my alliance with 
dear, old, humpbacked Mathilde, at least so I believe ; for poor as I 
am now, I shall be rich at my uncle’s death, and the De Valognes 
and D’Isigny estates adjoin. My uncle hates me, but he cannot 
disinherit me; and I let D’Isigny think that my visits were paid to 
her. You thought so yourself, did you not?” 

“* God knows I did,” said Desilles. 

“¢ Then, why do you not scold me for my deceit, André? You 
are always used to do so.” 

** T have no heart to do so, my Louis. Hark! there is the first 
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bugle for afternoon parade at Solidor; you must run, my Louis, or 
you will be late. Never keep your men waiting. If you are un- 
courteous to them, they will be uncourteous to you. Go!” 

«© Where shall I find you again ? ” 

“Tam going to church. I will look round to your quarters at 
St. Servan afterwards.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
WHICH ENDS IN ANDRE GOING TO CHURCH ; 


Desities left the rampart as soon as De Valognes was out of 
sight, and went through the narrower of the narrow streets towards 
the church. 

Calm, erect, and pale, but looking older than he had done in the 
morning, with his face slightly pinched, and a weary expression on 
it. The advanced patriot of the last chapter saw him go, and 
cursed him again. ‘* The crimes of his ancestors are gnawing at 
his black, wicked heart,” he said. Poor patriot ! how little he 
knew of the truth. If it had been possible for him and Desilles to 
interchange confidences, it is quite possible that they might in a way 
have respected one another; but it was mot possible. Distinct 
classes could never then personally interchange ideas; and look at 
the case now. Your whig nobleman at his dinner-table is natural ; 
your artisan at his fire-side is natural. Bring the best of them face 
to face, and in spite of their desire for conciliation they are in 
buckram directly. They must understand one another through 
print after all, and give and take. At St. Malo in 1789 there was 
but little print and no liberality, and the young men of Rennes had 
just defied the nobles and won; and so our poor patriot, with the 
piled-up memory of at least three centuries of misrule, merely cursed 
one of the best men living as a representative of his order. 

It was a late day in Lent, and the priests were having a grand 
service. ‘They had got a Cardinal in those parts, a Cardinal of the 
Rohan type, and he had come over from the chateau of a wicked 
and amiable old seigneur, among the forests to the South there, 
after a morning’s boar-hunting and a heavy luncheon, to assist at the 
afternoon service. There was therefore a more than ordinary crowd 
in the cathedral that afternoon. 

Desilles was a devout man, and this afternoon he longed very 
much for prayer, longed to try whether or no he cou!d put himself 
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in spiritual communion with that “* Bon Dieu”? whom he loved, and 
in whom he trusted so frankly. He thoroughly succeeded in his 
object, though not quite in the way he proposed. 

When he passed out of the bright street, he found the great nave 
of the church filled with a mere mob. Patriots undeclared, declared, 
—nay, even now a few of them “ enragés,”—walking up and down 
among the heavy, almost Doric, pillars, smoking ; while from the 
other end, from behind the rood screen, there came fitfully a feeble 
droning of priests. Desilles, towering’ above the average of 
Breton heads, could see dimly, far away in the chancel, the fat car- | 
dinal, in purple and scarlet, buried in his chair. He pushed through 
the crowd, and got into one of the side chapels near the altar, and 
knelt down, just as the Cardinal rose to take his part in the service. 

Desilles knew this man, a man of abominable character, a glutton, 
a wine-bibber, a faithless friend, and a corrupt politician. The 
Church of England in her deadest days never produced such a man 
as this, or any imitation of him; but such as he were now swarming 
in the Church of France and ruining her. When Desilles saw 
this man going through what must have been to him a hideous 
mockery, he grew sick at heart, and felt less inclined for prayer than 
ever. He knew that this man, and such as he, although they 
swarmed in, and devoured (and alas! to many people represented) the 
Church, did not really represent what was alive of her, only what 
was dead. For had not the French clergy, in the famine of the 
cruel winter just past, risen to their work like true men, the glorious 
memory of Fénélon in the famine of his time bearing fruit one 
hundred fold? He knew this, and yet the presence of the Cardinal 
was a loathing and a scorn to him, and seemed to pollute the 
atmosphere. 

At length the Cardinal had finished, and the congregation streamed 
forth, and the church was empty. Still he sat and watched the 
peaceful afternoon sun, caught only by the higher windows of the 
pent-in church, grow from yellow to crimson: leaning his arm 
wearily forward on the chair before him, and confusedly thinking of 
what might have been. 

A quiet, steady step came along the flags of the church from 
behind, and stopped at the entrance to the chapel where he sat—the 
sacristan doubtless. He felt for some money to get rid of him and 
be alone a little longer, and turned towards him. It was not the 
sacristan at all. 
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It was a short and slightly built priest, with curly grizzled hair, 
fringing a large tonsure, very unlike the tonsure of his Eminence. 
His dress was, I think, the most beautiful of all the infinite Roman 
Catholic dresses ; he wore the ordinary black gown or cassock, and 
over it a white loose jacket, the name of which I do not know, 
reaching to his waist or slightly below, so that the only break in this 
striking monotony of white above the waist and black below was his 
rosary and cross, which hung below the white garment before men- 
tioned. You might have noticed that the one foot which was a little 
advanced from“under the long gown, and which was covered with a 
silver-buckled shoe, was extremely small: you might have noticed 
that his hands were small and delicate also; and you might 
have had an eye for the grace, boldness, and vivacity of the man’s 
carriage, if your eye had not, from sheer necessity, settled on the 
man’s face. 

Enormous grey eyes, and a rich brown complexion, describable no 
further. In age the face was about fifty, with scarcely a wrinkle, 
but so wonderfully beautiful and good, that it seemed as though it 
were growing into a new and more lasting youth; and Desilles, 
looking gladly and lovingly upon it, thought for an instant that the 
aureola of sainthood was already there. 

Carrier! Carrier! what if there be a day of judgment, after all? 
And when you are judged before heaven as you are now in the 
memories of men, what if that face stands out as your chief 
accuser? Better any other one than that. 

There was no aureola of glory around that face as yet, save that 
which was made of intellect, goodness, and beauty. There was no 
extraneous light there, except the last beams of the spring sun. It 
was only Desilles’ dear old tutor, Father Martin ; he sprung towards 
him, calling him by name. 

“ My André!” said Father Martin. ‘* Here, and all alone!” 

“* Father, Heaven has sent you.” 

“* So, I suppose. Seeing that I am commissioned by Heaven, it 
would be strange if it were othervise. And what are you doing here 
of all places, so far from your regiment, which is your wife? Will 
not madame scold her truant André on return? You could not have 
come after me, for you did not know that I was here. I arrived 
from Nantes only two days ago on my route.” 


** No, but I wanted so earnestly to confide in you of all men,” said 
André. 
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Father Martin said nothing; but taking Andre’s eye, looked 
towards the confessional in the corner of the chapel. 

“ No,” said André. ‘“ Not to-day.” 

“ Good, then,” said Father Martin ; ‘* we will walk and talk the 
while, son of my heart. To-morrow, the next day, or when God 
sends a wind, I am for Aurigny, in the most miserable of little 
Chasse marées. At Aurigny I am handed over to the imperial and 
magnificent mercies of the Queen of the Seas. ‘You have not for- 
gotten the first piece of burlesque I ever taught you, when you were 
a quiet, silent little child of ten, somewhat difficult to please ? 


* Angleterre, 


Reine des mers.’” 


“ And also,— 
*L Autriche 
Triche.’” 


added André, refreshed already by the child/ée—or, as some might 
say, childish—humour of Father Martin. 
“ And also,” continued Father Martin,— 


** «La France, 
Dance,’ 


at the very time when she had better be doing anything else in this 
world. Now, my son, enough of babble. I see you have not for- 
gotten even the very earliest of my instructions. Let me hear of 
yourself ; and if anything is the matter, what it is.” 

*¢ But first about you, father. Why this expedition to Alderney? ” 
said Desilles. 

“ Did I not tell you? See, I will tell you again, then. I am to 
go in a lugger to Aurigny, at the risk of being moyé. At Aurigny 
I suddenly become the great gentleman, although I have but 200 
livres, and a very small malle. His Britannic Majesty thinks that he 
has at his command a frigate, called the Galatea, which is under his 
orders. His Britannic Majesty, so lately recovered, must be again 
mad ; at least, he is mistaken. That frigate is under my orders. That 
great ship, potentially containing five hundred thunderstorms, which 
could blow St. Malo as far as Dinan, and cause a temporary terror 
in the heart of Madame D’Isigny herself, awaits my coming to take 
me to England. The terrible Captain Somers, her commander, 
writes me, drolly enough, that he shall get into hot water about it: 
for that he has been ordered to Plymouth to pay out of commission, 
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or some such expression ; but that his brother Lionel wants him to 
be civil to me, and so that if I will make haste, he, as senior officer 
in harbour, will chance anything which Pitt or Sydney, or any other 
big wig, may do, for the sake of old Lionel. So, do you see, if I do 
not haste, M. Pitt will shoot his terrible Captain Somers, as they did 
their Byng; and his death will be at my door.” 

“‘ But why are you going to England?” said André, confused at 
the recurrence of the name Somers twice on one day, and disregard- 
ing Father Martin’s playful talk. 

“IT am going to stay with our old friends, the D’Isignys.”’ 

“And I wished to speak to you about them. How strange! 
But why are you going to them? ” 

“« Merely because D’Isigny requires a resident priest ; and because 
also Sir Lionel Somers, who is to marry Adele, desires one also, 
Protestant as he is. Now tell me what you have to say. Hide no- 
thing, any more than you would in the confessional, for I am anxious 
and uneasy at your looks.” 

André told him his story ; and we will tell it for him, as shortly as 
is possible, but a little more fully than André told it to Father 
Martin: because Father Martin knew considerably more than three 
quarters of it before. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


AND THE AUTHOR, HAVING TO TAKE UP THE THREAD 
OF THE STORY— 


Tue Desilles, the De Valognes, and the D’Isignys, all cousins, 
were all brought up as children together; and, as children will do, 
they had formed likes and dislikes among one another. In all 
coteries of children, there is one who, generally from an incapacity 
for play, is unpopular. Among some little people I was noticing the 
other day, there was one like this. The others first offered her two- 
pence, and in the end sixpence, to go away and not play. She refused 
both the twopence and the sixpence with scorn, and retired to eat 
her own heart, possibly with such bitterness as we grown-up people 
are unable to know—now. 

Real play is an art, and possibly the most singular of all arts, 
because the capacity for it is dead—at least in boys—after fifteen. 
Girls keep it longer. One has seen girls of eighteen actually romp- 
ing with children, and enjoying it: but that was before the time 
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of the fairy prince. Children despise the efforts of a grown-up 
person at real play, as much as a medizval architect would despise 
our efforts at church building. Grown-up people when they romp 
are practising a lost art, while real professors of it are still alive and 
criticising. 

But there are some children who never can play, and yet desire to 
do so, partiy from a genial and sentimental wish to be well répandus 
with other children, and not to be thought singular ; and partly froma 
desire for prestige, were it only in a game of romps. When grown 
up, the best of these children, in a free state, become the rulers of 
that state, or biography lies ; the mediocre and the worst of them 
find themselves different places; yet all of them have a trick of 
making themselves heard in some way or another. 

Mathilde D’Isigny was one of these quaint, sensitive children, who 
wished to play, and yet who was voted out of every game. 
Passionately fond of play theoretically, yet so undexterous that even 
André himself would coax her out of a game, and, giving up his 
own amusement, would sit by her talking to her, and pretending that 
he himself was tired. This was tolerable to her; but when André 
was not there, it was intolerable. Louis (De Valognes), Adéle (very 
tiny then), and the others, would laugh at her want of dexterity and 
her clumsy way of running, and tell her that they wished André was 
playing, because she played so badly that he would sooner give up 
his own play than see her make herself so ridiculous. And he had 
told them so, they said ; which was one of those curious child’s lies, 
which we dare not judge. 

We at this time of our lives cannot remember or measure the 
bitter long grief of childhood. It is doubtful whether Mathilde ever 
received a more cruel stroke to her heart than this. 

The utter incompatibility of temper which existed between 
M. and Madame D’Isigny ultimately led to their separation. His 
extreme and inexorable precision was perfectly maddening to her ; her 
coarseness and violence he considered to be a judgment and a dis- 
cipline, sent to him by heaven in punishment for some secret sin. 
Madame, with her usual want of reticence, was accustomed habitually 
to tell her circle of friends at Dinan, that it was a wonder they had got 
on together as long as they had, and used to add that it was only her 
own good temper which enabled them to do so. French politeness 
prevented any looks of wonder passing from one guest to another 
whenever this theory of Madame’s was broached. 
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She lived at Dinan, When the separation was agreed on, he 
had politely left it to her to choose her residence, She chose his 
family house at Dinan; he, with a bow, selected her English house, 
Sheepsden, in the vale of the Stour, where he lived, as we have 
seen. 

So there was a long separation between Mathilde and her much 
younger sister, from their old French friends, De Valogne, Desilles, 
and many others; and a little more than a year previous to the 
time we are speaking of now, M. D’Isigny who had all the evening 
been writing diligently at his desk, under his lamp, next the fire, in 
the general room at Sheepsden, had wiped his pen, turned to his two 
daughters who were sitting at the next table sewing, and said,— 

“‘ My dear children, you must give up all to-morrow to preparing 
and packing your clothes for a journey. We start the day after.” 

Mathilde, after a pause, spoke, knowing perfectly well that she 
would get into trouble, but so perfectly reckless that she did not 
care very much. ‘* What clothes shall we want, sir?” 

“Not being a haberdasher,” replied M. D’Isigny, “I am afraid 
I must confess to a certain amount of ignorance on that point, at 
least in detail. I should say, gowns, shoes, stockings, underlinen, 
and things of that kind. I should have thought that you would 
have known. If I have made any mistake, I humbly beg you to 
forgive my ignorance.” 

‘“*I ask pardon, sir, most truly,” said Mathilde, knowing that the 
further she went the worse she would fare, but going on. “‘ It was 
not the description of clothes which we should want, but the 
quantity, about which I wished for your directions.” 

*¢ You said, ‘ What clothes !’” replied M. D’Isigny. ‘As usual, 
you are departing from your original proposition. Among men this is 
called tergiversation, and is visited with contempt. A man is chassé 
from the society of other men for shifting his position in this manner. 
We have an ugly name for it. I can only answer, that not being a 
ladies’ maid, I can give you no idea of the quantity of clothes which 
you will require.” 

‘What I wished to arrive at, sir, is this,’”? said Mathilde : ‘how 
long are we to be away? ” 

Adele, who had kept dexterously out of the engagement, by 
holding her tongue for once, stitched diligently, expecting a storm. 
““Not having access to the councils of Providence,” said M. 


D'Isigny, “I am unable to answer that question also. I may, 
PP2 
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however, say this: that is the first honest and straightforward 
question which you have put to me this evening.” 

“©Tf you were more honest and straightforward with us,” said 
Mathilde, with desperate bluntness, “‘ we might be more straight- 
forward with you. We might have the courage to ask you a plain 
question, and receive a plain answer. You accuse me of fencing 
with words. You do the same yourself. I said, ‘ What clothes!’ 
speaking in English, as you yourself desire that we should do on 
the majority of occasions ; and then making a miserable calembour 
on the word ‘ what,’ you accuse me of mendacity. Your men- 
dacity, sir, is greater, morally, than mine, and without its excuse.” 

Adéle gathered up her work, and made for her bower. She had 
feebly fought her father, but never like this. She tried to make for 
her boudoir. 

* Adele,” said M. D’Isigny, “come back and sit down.” Adéle 
did so, trembling. 

In a quarrel, if you will remark, the first person to speak, unless 
his case is very strong indeed, is the loser. It is like the English 
and French duel in the dark room, where both parties were afraid to 
fire for fear of showing the other where he was. So in this case. 
M. D’Isigny was disinclined to speak first. He had always managed 
these girls by calm indifferentism, and would now. As for Mathilde, 
she had said her say, and would take the consequence. She would 
keep silent till the day of judgment. So she sat and sewed. 

She starved D’Isigny into speech, and consequently into temporary 
disaster. She would not speak, and as an eternity of silence is 
impossible, he spoke first. 

“* My daughter, you are in rebellion.” 

“T am,” said Mathilde, “ not so much in rebellion as in revo- 
lution, You pitch your standard of virtue so high and unattainable 
that it is impossible for a person like me to be good; and you make 
virtue appear so extremely disagreeable in practice that vice appears 
preferable. I strive continually to be good because I know it is 
my duty ; but I hate being good all the time.” 

M. D’Isigny answered not a word. He thought that would be 
the best course ; particularly as he did not exactly know what to say. 
Not only did he abstain from speaking.to her that night, but kept 
an absolute silence towards her for exactly one month. On the 
thirty-first day, exactly at the same hour, he spoke to her again; 
having succeeded in inflicting on her a month of absolute unnoticed 
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liberty, and also of perpetual and ever-increasing torment. It was 
one of the most dexterous accidental ‘‘ hits ” he ever made. 

He never even spoke of her all this time. She did all the drudgery 
of preparation, and only learnt their destination from Adéle. It was 
St. Malo first. ‘ And then on to Dinan,” suggested Adéle out of 
her own head. ‘* Good heavens, can papa be going to live with 
mamma again?”? At which terrible suggestion they stared at one 
another in silent dismay. 

Had M. D’Isigny known that they were speculating on this point, 
' he would have been the very last to enlighten them. It would have 
been what he would have called a “discipline” for them ; and he loved 
“« disciplines ’’ both for himself and others. The two girls had for 
nearly a week to endure a discipline quite unknown to him—the 
terror of once more coming under the power of their “ emportée” 
mamma. 

Their fears were without any foundation. M. D’Isigny took 
them to Poole, and putting them on board a brig carried them safely 
to St. Malo, where he took possession of one of his numerous houses 
there, at this time without a tenant. In a moment of unwonted con- 
fidence he told Adéle that his time would be much occupied with 
monetary business for a few months. His agent having declared 
strongly on the extreme democratic side in politics—he explained to 
her—was necessarily a rogue, a thief, and a scoundrel ; and it was 
necessary to take his affairs out of his hands. They would go 
into society, but Adele was to observe that his intentions as to her 
future being undecided, and God having been pleased to curse her 
with extraordinary beauty, she was to be very careful not to admit 
peculiar attentions from any man whatever. 

So they began their few months’ life at St. Malo. Old friends 
swarmed to them at once. Father Martin from Nantes flew to 
them directly, and took up his abode with them, in what he called 
the little prophet’s chamber in the wall, and became one of the 
household instantly ; having, bright good soul, his own good way in 
everything, save in the matter of the thirty-one days’ silence towards 
Mathilde (and one or two others), which like a wise man he let be, 
seeing that he could not mend them. His Eminence the Cardinal 
of the Rohan type called on them, and fortunately, as Father Martin, 
Mathilde, and Adéle agreed, M. D’Isigny was not at home; fo 
when he heard of the honour which his Eminence had done him, he 
continued for the space of half an hour to pace up and down through 
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all the rooms of their suite of apartments, in a state of calm, bland 
fury, not to be interfered with even by Father Martin, saying, 
“The disreputable old villain! the perjured old traitor! the 
miserable, hypocritical, old atheist ! daring to have the impudence to 
allow his laquey to knock at the door of a French gentleman! ” 
To an invitation to meet the Cardinal at the Chateau to the South, 
he was induced by Father Martin’s representations to reply only, 
“That he would be happy to accept the hospitality of his old friend 
at the first moment after the departure of Cardinal Leroy. The 
epithet, ‘* pestilent scoundrel,”’ as standing for the word ‘Cardinal ” in 
the original document, was omitted after a sharp debate with Father 
Martin, who fought for and won this small concession ; and con- 
gratulated himself, and gave thanks elsewhere for even that much. 
A hard inexorable fearless man, this D’Isigny, caring only, according 
to his light, for the right ; but so indiscreetly bold, and with such a 
terrible biting tongue. 

No one else who had the audacity to call on them met with such 
a reception as the man we have called Cardinal Leroy. Some got 
such a very dignified and profoundly polite reception, that they went 
home to ponder in the watches of the night over their political back- 
slidings ; and after tumbling and tossing for an hour or so, to ask 
their wives, if they (their wives) were awake ; and if so, whether 
they could save them from madness by telling them what D’Isigny’s 
political opinions were—a question which was never answered by 
either man or wife. These people had generally engagements or 
illnesses at the D’Isignys’ later receptions. Then, other people 
were received with politeness and deference. Lastly, some were 
received with the profoundest tenderness and geniality ; and among 
them De Valognes, not yet rich, but only a cadet, and Desilles, with 
his glorious and immortal elder sister, and his beautiful and brave 
younger one. 

St. Malo society was divided on one point. Would M. D’Isigny 
go and see his wife at Dinan, or would he not?) The English habit 
of betting on an event, of risking cash on what you think to be an 
accumulation of probabilities, had not got so far west as St. Malo yet. 
If it had, the St. Malo people would have betted about the proba- 
bility of M. D’Isigny going to see his wife at Dinan ; would, after 
his first week there, have betted to a man against it—and lost. The 
favourite seldom or never wins the Derby. Fora man of fixed prin- 
ciples to bet about the actions of a man of unfixed principles, judging 
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that man’s principles by his own standard, is of course suicidal as re- 
gards his cash ; but for a number of men without fixed principles to 
bet about the actions of sucha man as D’Isigny, whom they know to 
have inexorably fixed principles of some kind, had they only known 
what, was still more ridiculous. The majority of St. Malo society 
—let us call them “the field ”’—ridiculed the idea of his seeing his 
wife at all, after his neglecting her for the first week. Nevertheless, 
the field lost. 

For he got him a boat at the Dinan gate, and into it he got him- 
self, his daughters, De Valognes, Desilles, and Father Martin, and 
went on the flood-tide to Dinan. ‘They were back again the next 
ebb but one, and the wicked St. Malouins said that they all looked 
ten years older; which was certainly a fiction of theirs, because 
solemn André Desilles remarked to Adéle on landing, ‘* Well, one 
feels ten years younger now that business is over ;” and Mathilde 
got quietly rebuked by her father for laughing so loud with De 
Valognes on their way home. The laws against tapage, he remarked, 
were necessary, though strict. 

So Desilles was walking with Adeéle, and De Valognes with 
Mathilde. Now let Desilles himself finish this part of our story in 
his confession to Father Martin. 

*‘ D'Isigny received us both again like his own sons. Our inter- 
course with our mutual cousins was like that between brothers and 
sisters. I am not sure what D’Isigny designed then. I think that 
he had chosen both, or one of us, as eligible suitors for either of his 
daughters, and left Nature to take her course. What was the fifst 
result? I fell desperately in love with Mathilde, and I love her now, 
more deeply, more intensely than you, as a priest, can dream of.” 

“¢ Very likely,” said Father Martin. ‘ And then?” 

“* And then? Why I made love to her.” 

“So I should have conceived,” said Father Martin. ‘ And 
then?” 

“* Louis de Valognes made love to her also.” 

“That I should not have conceived. Are you sure?” 

“I was,”’ said Desilles. ‘‘ He was always by her side. He gave 
all his little cares to her. He sent and brought her flowers and 
music and pamphlets. I was so assured of the earnestness of his 
attentions towards her, that I withdrew mine.” 

‘That was very magnanimous,” said Father Martin; “and you 
proved your fitness for entering, by marriage, that most remarkably 
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inexorable family, by showing that you could feebly copy its very 
Spartan virtues. Still, on the whole, you were very foolish. 
Withdrawing your claims on Mathilde, because your friend Louis 
brought her flowers and pamphlets, is very fine and classical no 
doubt, but the lady should have been consulted. I admire your 
friendship for Louis, and Louis’ friendship for you: it is elevating. 
But what were the young lady’s wishes? Your story is lame at 
present, André.” 

“Tt will march directly,” said Desilles. ‘* Mathilde disliked me. 
Some childish gibe, reported, as I believe, falsely to her, had set her 
against me ; and, moreover, it was painfully evident to me, after a 
very short time, that Louis de Valognes’ attentions to her had pro- 
duced fruit ; that she had believed in them, and that the whole of 
her great heart was given to him for ever.” 

“This is very serious,” said Father Martin. ‘ Louis has been 
terribly to blame. He loves Adele.” 

*¢ So I learnt for the first time to-day,” said Desilles. ‘‘ What is 
to be done?” 

“ Nothing,” said Father Martin. ‘ Of all the affairs which have 
arisen in these most unhappy times, this is one of the most unhappy. 
Cannot you go back to your regimental duties, and forget all 
about it?” 

“I can go back to my regimental duties. I go to-morrow 
morning ; but I cannot forget her. She loves him, and he loves 
Adele.” 

“* And Adele?” said Father Martin. 

“ Of that I can say nothing. She is courted by, and we almost 
think affianced to, an English lord. How far matters may have 
gone between her and Louis, I cannot guess. I was perfectly 
blinded.” 

“ And I also,” said Father Martin. 

“* He proposes to start for England immediately,” said Desilles. 

“¢ That is of course ridiculous,” said Father Martin. ‘* He must 
be kept here. I shall see how the land lies.” 

“ And I?” said André Desilles. 

“« Must bear your burden, and do your duty. I grieve over this 
business, because I know you, and know how deeply you feel it. 
But answer, son of my heart, is this a time for men of brains, of 
purpose, of energy, like you, one of the strongest hopes of a doomed 
cause, to be love-making? I wish that we two could tread the dark 
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path which is before together ; but that, I well know, cannot be. 
Hold to the truth, as I have tried to teach it to you, and there will 
be a golden cord between us, which death itself cannot break. Now, 
you will come back with me to the church, will you not?” 

They went back to the church together, and remained some time, 
parting at the side door which opens into the little square of the 
Hotel de Ville. It was dark now. Father Martin leant against the 
stone ribs of the church, and watched André Desille, tall, solemn, 
and clothed in white, pass slowly down the narrow lane under the 
few lamps which hung flickering there in those times, casting long 
swiftly-shifting shadows on pavement and wall. A darker shadow 
followed his ; a solid shadow, which lurked in the gloom of the tall . 
over-hanging houses. Sergeant Barbot crept after him, watching and 
listening like a black, unphosphorescent Scin Lzca, or like one of 
Van Helmont’s satyrs, born, it would seem, of woman, but having 
for father the incubus—the incubus of old misrule. 

The stars were out over Father Martin’s bare head, but he stood 
there yet, thinking of many things. ‘There was a crowding of lights 
and a tuning of fiddles in the town-hall opposite, and many groups 
had passed him, which he had not noticed. Then there came a 
blaze of torches, and a shuffling of footmen in liveries ; then the 
Cardinal Leroy, walking delicately from his carriage, which had been 
left in the broader street below, and leaning on the arm of the most 
disreputable nobleman in those parts ; a man with something like the 
reputation of Bluebeard de Retz. Father Martin realized that they 
were going to the ball in the town-hall, and that neither of them 
were exactly sober. 

** You are the men who are guilty of our destruction,” he said, 
“and of your own also. May God forgive you! ” 


CHAPTER IX. 


LANDS THE READER ONCE MORE AT SHEEPSDEN, 


Sir Lionet Somers had ridden over to bring Adéle the last 
number of this magazine—that for February, 1789. But he forgot all 
about THE GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINE in a moment. Here was 
Adéle crying, and the servant handing her a guinea. Now, what on 
earth was the meaning of this? 

He was a very tall and remarkably handsome young fellow indeed, 
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dressed in a caped riding-coat like that of M. D’Isigny, with top boots, 
and wearing his hair in a very short gueue. He had good health, good 
looks, good sense, good temper, and very great wealth ; was a violent 
Whig, and the accepted suitor of Adéle, to whom these Dorsetshire 
estates were to go at M. D’Isigny’s death, as those in Brittany 
were to Mathilde. 

You may be a very extreme Whig, nay, a very extreme Radical, 
and yet not like to find your fiancée in tears, disputing with a servant 
about a guinea. Sir Lionel did not like it at all. He turned sharply 
to William at once, scowling and speaking as men did speak to 
servants then, and said,— 

“* Leave the place, fellow.” 

William the Silent went quietly out, and Adéle stood crying with 
the guinea on the table before her. She could have left off crying if 
she had liked, but she felt so very guilty about the letter to De 
Valognes, that she thought it wiser to cry on until she had time to 
make up a fib. Consequently she did so. 

“Has that fellow been rude to you, my darling?” asked Sir 
Lionel. 

The devil is popularly supposed to be always handy. He failed 
Adéle on this occasion, however, most conspicuously. If he was 
there he was maliciously enjoying her perplexity, for not a falsehood 
could she frame, and so went on crying, knowing that she would 
have to make up some sort of a fib very shortly, and getting more 
confused and frightened as the moments went on, and no fib would 
rise to her tongue. 

*¢ My dearest Adéle, speak to me, and give me leave to break 
every bone in the rascal’s body,” said Sir Lionel. 

“*T will tell you all about it in a minute,” sobbed Adéle. ‘ Don’t 
hurry me.” And so she waited, while he looked at her curiously 
and kindly ; she unable to get to even any general plot of an expla- 
nation, and longing for some disturbing cause. 

One came before she had necessity to speak. The weather was 
whirling and tearing more and more furiously every minute, and just 
as the very wildest gust of all was roaring in the chimneys, and 
lashing the windows with rain, the outside door opened, and the 
wind walked in and took possession—shaking the screen, irritating 
the fire, and banging and flapping all loose doors all over the house. 

And in the roar of the wind was heard a voice, saying in some- 
what shrill French, “‘I am not responsible for shutting the door. I 
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have not the strength, and I will not be responsible for everything. 
If the house is destroyed and unroofed, I am not responsible for it.” 

William, as they guessed, dashed from some office and got the 
door shut. Then they heard a low, slightly petulant voice, arguing 
with him. Then came what Mrs. Bone called the clipperty-clopperty 
of a pair of sabots across the floor, at the sound of which they both 
said, “* Mathilde,” and recovered their good humour. The atmo-_ 
sphere of that woman was so much greater than her real diameter, 
that it made its influence felt as soon as the first sound of her voice 
fell on the ear. The tears, the guinea, and William the Silent, were 
all forgotten now. Sir Lionel and Adéle smiled on one another, and 
kissed. Surely none of our readers are so unfortunate as not to 
know some man or woman who carry this atmosphere of peace and 
goodwill about with them ; as not to have known at some time some 
person, so consistently loving and loveable, as to make others amiable, 
if from nothing else, from sheer force of example. Mathilde, in her 
querulous way, was such a person. 

She kissed her sister and said, ‘* Is papa come back?”’ and being 
told “* No,” went on,— 

“Tf I was to be visited with an illness for undutifulness, I must 
really say I am glad of it, for what I have suffered this afternoon no 
tongue can tell, and a good scolding at the end of it would have been 
altogether too much for me. I won’t grumble any more than I can 
help; but the weather is so entirely wicked, and my sabots kept 
coming off in the mud, and he was dead before I got there, and so I 
might just as well have stayed at home as go out. However, my 
dears, we will have a fine little dinner all to ourselves, which Mrs. 
Bone and I will cook. A fish and a fricassée, and an omelette, and a 
bottle of Portuguese wine for Sir Lionel, and Gréve for us ; and also 
the man shall have an errand down the village, and have moreover a 
shilling that he may spend at the Leeds Arms, and a hint from me 
to take his own sweet time about his errand. And we will have a 
most charming evening altogether.” 

“You dear wicked little plotter and schemer against your father’s 
desires,” said Sir Lionel, * always trying to make other people happy, 
grumbler as you are. I could make your kind heart leap for joy if I 
chose.” 

“I wish you would, then,” said Mathilde, pausing, and turning up 
her snow-white cuffs from large, but beautifully-formed and white 
hands. I have not much to give me pleasure ; tell me this glad news.” 
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‘¢T am bound in honour to your father not todo so. He is very 
careful that you should not get too much pleasure out, of any 
pleasant event, and he has forbidden me to speak to you about it.” 

Mathilde still looked at him fixedly. ‘* Come,” she said; “you 
may tell me, at all events, of what nature is this pleasure ?” 

** I do not think I ought to do even that,” said Sir Lionel. 

“*Nor I either; but surely you will.” 

“ Well, then, you have prevailed so far. Some one is coming, by 
your father’s wish, whom you will be deeply glad to see.” 

A deep flush came over her face, and she turned away, while her 
heart beat wild and joyously. Little she thought that, by the 
suggestion of Sir Lionel, Father Martin was coming to live with 
them. Her thoughts were of one very different. 

. Sir Lionel and Adéle sat whispering together till late ; but she sat 
apart, perfectly silent and perfectly happy. Sir Lionel went away, 
and Adéle went upstairs ; but she was still disinclined to move. De 
Valognes was coming. He was indeed coming, as it happened,_—— 
but not to her. 

( 70 be continued in our next.) 


BEE 


MEMORIES OF TRIANON AND 
MALMAISON. 


UGENIE, Empress of the French, has lately intimated 
her intention of restoring Trianon—the once favourite 
retreat of Queen Marie Antoinette—and Malmaison, 
the refuge of the Empress Josephine, after her divorce 

from Napoleon I. 

By the restoration of these long-deserted palaces to what they 
were when the ill-fated Marie Antoinette last smiled on the one, and 
the unfortunate Josephine last wept in the other, her Imperial Majesty 
challenges the sympathetic remembrance of the “whole world now 
flocking to the Exposition of the triumphs of Peace on the Champ 
de Mars,” in behalf of her predecessors above-named, whose mis- 
fortunes were partly due to stormy scenes enacted in past times on 
that very spot. And therefore, some few memories appertaining to 
Trianon and Malmaison may not be just now unseasonable. 

Trianon, “‘ le chateau du petit Trianon,” was presented to Queen 
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Marie Antoinette by her husband soon after his accession to the throne. 
It was built during the reign of Louis XV. (who was about to start 
thither from Versailles when the regicide Damiens made an attempt 
on his life), and it was from a visit to Trianon that that once “ Well- 


PETIT TRIANON, 


Beloved” monarch returned to die of the small-pox at Versailles in 
1774. Until that date, the chief charm of Trianon had consisted 
in the horticultural beauties abounding there. Marie Antoinette, 
“petite reine de vingt ans,” loved flowers ; the King, her husband, 
then called by his subjects “The Desired,” had just begun to 
manifest sympathy with the simple tastes of her girlhood which still 
clung to her; and his present to her of Little Trianon marked a 
doubly new epoch in her life; for if, in 1774, Louis XVI. was, as 
he declared, “‘too young to reign,” he certainly was too young 
to be married four years before that date, and it was not until he 
was proclaimed king that he awoke to a sense of his responsibility 
as a husband. 
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Long neglected as dauphiness, Marie Antoinette suddenly found 
herself a powerful queen, and a beloved wife; she had previously 
been much coerced by the court conventionality of Versailles, and 
traditional etiquette, wearisome at her age, had there trammelled her 
in matters of custom and costume. ‘These were still essential for 
her to observe when en grande tenue before the world ; but when in 
retreat at the little chateau of Trianon, she enjoyed an immunity 
from the regal splendour of Versailles, and revelled in a sense of 
liberty new to her. 

In a white muslin dress, a straw hat, a fichu of gauze, and with 

her luxuriant fair hair unpowdered and unbound, appeared the 
Queen of France in her daily domestic life at Trianon, where she 
liked to fancy herself a farmer’s wife. She cultivated flowers, she 
fished in the lake, she milked cows; she invited her courtiers to 
share her pastoral pleasures; she acted, in private theatricals, the 
part of a shepherdess; she illustrated Rousseau’s rural scenes ina 
way that to behold would have mitigated that proscribed republican’s 
sarcasm on royal performers; she reconciled the King to the “* Devin 
du village,” and so far overcame his former educational shyness, his 
ascetic prejudices, as to induce him to take a prominent part on the 
stage of Trianon. 
’ Years afterwards, when in prison, and on the eve of execution, 
Louis XVI, remembered the domestic happiness he had enjoyed at 
Trianon, and said to his venerable friend, and legal adviser, De 
Malesherbes, ‘‘ Simple pleasures were too much in accordance with 
my own natural tastes for me to discountenance them. My wife 
has since proved herself sublime in adversity. We were both then 
young. But it is not politic for sovereigns to descend to the level 
of their subjects; it is essential to maintain a certain distance between 
the ruler and his people.” 

When the Queen was at Versailles, even strangers recognised her 
by her stately bearing. Madame le Brun painting one of the best 
portraits extant of Marie Antoinette, the latter, alluding to her 
own peculiar erectness of carriage, laughingly asked her, ‘‘ Were | 
not a queen, would not people dare to say I_ looked insolent?” 
When the Queen was at Marly, she sought compensation for the 
“ fastueux voyage” thither by the excitement of gambling ; when, in 
later years, at the Tuileries, she was oppressed with anxiety, her hair 
had turned prematurely grey with sorrow ; by tears was her last visit 
to St. Cloud consecrated ; but during those few fleeting years, when 
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from time to time Marie Antoinette enjoyed life at Trianon, it was 
as a woman more than as a queen. 

At Trianon, however, it was not all pastoral pleasure. It was 
there that Marie Antoinette first declared her happiness in the society 
of the Princesse de Lamballe, and that in a way which did credit to 
her own heart. But upon this point let the Princesse de Lamballe 
here speak for herself :— 

“‘ Married when a child,” says she, “I was still young when I 

became a childless widow, mourning the memory of the time when 
I was a wife. Shut up with my sorrow, and retired from the world 
with my husband’s father, the aged and pious Duc de Penthiévre” 
(ancestor of the Orléans family), ‘‘I strove to compensate to him 
for the loss of his son. By works of charity we sought to console 
ourselves ; but through the clouds of this mournful existence, a new 
star beamed suddenly on me. As a messenger from heaven, came 
the young and beauteous Queen Marie Antoinette, addressing me 
in the softest tones of compassion. It was during that hard winter, 
when the poor were perishing for want of fuel and bread, that she 
thus first visited me, and sought to soothe my sorrow, by asking 
me to help her in mitigating the misery of others, I loved her from 
the moment I first welcomed her, and she was unwearied in Ker 
attempts to lighten the affliction of an old man and a heart-broken 
woman, sinking beneath the weight of grief. 

“Sledges were just then introduced in France” (those who 
travelled in them wore masks), ‘“‘and by this mode of conveyance 
the Queen, the Duchesse d’Orléans, the Duc de Penthiévre, and 
myself, visited poor families who were starving. Returning from 
one of these expeditions, the Queen said to me, ‘ The King is out 
hunting to-day; not the stag, but wood for the poor; he will not 
come home to Trianon until he has sent his prey to Paris.’ And 
then she invited my father-in-law and me to dine with her and the 
Princesse Elizabeth, the King’s sister, at Trianon. My father-in- 
law excused himself, and I went alone—sad as usual. 

** After dinner, the Queen said to me, ‘ The King and his sister 
Elizabeth desire, as I do, Princesse, that you take up your abode 
with us at Versailles ; what say you ?’ 

“Thanking her majesty and Madame Elizabeth, I declared that 
the state of my health and spirits rendered it impossible for me to 
respond, worthily, to the favour with which they honoured me ; and 
as I spoke, my tears flowed. With the graciousness peculiar to 
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her, the Queen took my hand, and dried my tears with her hand- 
kerchief. And then she said, ‘ I am about to re-establish a long- 
suppressed office in my household, and the one who holds it must 
be near my person. I only hope that the appointment may contri- 
bute to the happiness of some estimable individual.’ I replied, that none 
could be otherwise than happy near one so generous and benevolent 
as herself.” The Queen then merely said, affably, ‘ Well, if you 
really think so, my hope will be realised ;’ and Madame Elizabeth 
laughed. Three or four days afterwards, I dined again, as before, 
at Trianon; and then, to my astonishment, the Queen and Madame 
Elizabeth, told me that, with ‘the glad consent of the King,’ I was 
appointed superintendent of her majesty’s household. ‘ Versailles,’ 
said the Queen, ‘I believe to be a more suitable abode for you than 
the gloomy chateau of the Duc de Penthiévre. ~ May the friendship 
which unites us, contribute from this day forth to our mutual 
happiness!’ Her majesty then took my hand, as also did Madame 
Elizabeth, saying to the Queen, ‘ Ah! dear sister! you must allow 
a trio in this concert of friendship.’ ” 

The friendship thus formed at Trianon was life-long, earnest, and 
harmonious to the last, though long tried by cruel circumstances 
adverse to it;—tested by imprisonment and adversity, it was con- 
summated in death. 

How impossible was it on that day at Trianon for either of 
the three royal and beautiful women there entering into this com- 
pact of friendship to foresee that it would pave the way to the 
awful fate awaiting each of them! And yet, even then, Trianon 
had not helped to make Marie Antoinette more popular. From the 
first moment of her arrival in France, she was suspected of a 
political preference for Austria, to the detriment of France; and 
when she received the gift of Trianon from her husband, an absurd 
rumour was set on foot in Paris that she intended to call it ‘ The 
Little Vienna,” or “ Schoenbrunn,” in compliment to her native 
land. When this rumour reached her ears, the Queen expressed 
her indignant astonishment that it was supposed possible she would 
call a royal residence of France, and the gift to her of the King of 
France, by an Austrian name ; but, ere many years were over, she 
had far worse cause to weep bitterly at Trianon for far worse 
aspersions, and to exclaim in anguish of heart :—‘‘ It is neither the 
bowl nor the dagger that I fear, for I am doomed to be assassinated 
by the more deadly and cowardly inventions of anonymous calumny.” 
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One of the first moments when this conviction assailed the Queen 
was when Cardinal de Rohan, the political‘enemy who, by crafty 
dealings with the Cabinet of Vienna, had worked evil to her in the 
first days of her marriage, suddenly re-appeared before her one night 
in the illuminated gardens of Trianon, at a f¢te she was there giving 
in honour of the Grand Duke and Duchess of Russia (son and 
daughter-in-law of Catherine II.). For some years past the Cardinal 
had been banished from Versailles. Disguised, and having obtained 
the watchword for the night, his Eminence gained admission to the 
gardens of Trianon; and just as the Queen, accompanied by her 
imperial guests, was about to pass the spot where he stood, he dropped 
his cloak, and the evil genius of Marie Antoinette (at least dreaded 
by her as such) re-appeared before her. She regained her presence 
of mind at the moment ; but not long afterwards she found herself, 
through his instrumentality, implicated in the cause célébre of the 
Diamond Necklace,—that notorious and nefarious transaction by 
which, through means of letters forged in her Majesty’s name, 
the crown jewellers had been irretrievably robbed. The King 
himself took infinite pains to investigate the matter thoroughly, and 
the innocence of the Queen was triumphantly proved ; but, although 
the Cardinal, his protégé, Cagliostro, and the infamous Madame 
Lamotte were punished at the time, they found means, more or 
less, to evade public opprobrium, and the Queen was eventually their 
victim. 

The féte at Trianon just alluded to was similar to one previously 
given there by the Queen, as a welcome to her brother, the Emperor 
Joseph of Austria, and which that soi-disant philosopher sufficiently 
enjoyed, despite his raillery at the Watteau-like scene and costumes 
around him. Shepherdesses carrying diamond-mounted fans, painted by 
Boucher, ‘* Anacreon of painters,” and arrayed in Arcadian costumes 
of velvet and satin; shepherds, not less gracefully, but gorgeously 
bedizened, piping pastorals; Actaon and Diana, Daphne and Apollo, 
dancing together in golden-heeled shoes to the sound of opera music ; 
Dryades and Hamadryades flirting through enchanted groves, gay 
with coloured lamps, and illumined in a thousand fiery and fantastic 
forms; 1 500 faggots of fragrant wood blazing like beacons round 
the Temple de |’ Amour, were enough to bewilder even the imperial 
philosopher Joseph, who dressed like a Puritan, and whose head was 
declared by his contemporary, Frederic the Great of Prussia, to be 


“cc . . 
a confused magazine of despatches, decrees, and projects.” 
N. S. 1867, Vor. TIT. QQ 
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Years afterwards, when Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, and 
most of the guests at that /éte were dead on the scaffold, it was still 
vividly present to the memory of Louis XVIII., recalled to France in 
old age from long exile. Versailles was then desolate, and Trianon 
was revolutionised beyond his power to restore; but the King founda 
melancholy pleasure in revisiting the once splendid scenes of his long 
past youth; and at Trianon, especially, the vision of his sister-in- 
law, Marie Antoinette—bright, happy, unprophetic of the dark 
destiny awaiting her—rose up before him. “Here,” said he, “ the 
Queen was the most graceful of dairy-maids, and charmed as a 
farmer’s wife ; but, alas! we never then thought that a day would 
come when the humble conditions of life Which we assumed for 
pleasure—the pastoral existence which we idealised—would in stern 
reality be deemed enviable by us. The same gardens! The same 
pavilions, where comedy was acted before the great. tragedy of life 
began! But the actors, where are they?” 

Louis XVIII. was much depressed by that visit to Trianon, but 
still he liked to talk of it at the Tuileries to Madame la Comtesse du 
Cayla, in whose conversation he found a charm to the last. She was 
a good listener. Speaking to her, he thus continued :—‘* When 
traversing the garden of Trianon, I observed some marigolds 
(emblems of sorrow and care) growing near a beautiful tuft of fleur- 
de-lis; the ominous proximity of the one to the other did not 
escape me, and reminded me of the following verse of a song which, 
in exile, often caused my cherished niece, the modern and pious 
Antigone,* to shed bitter tears :— 


‘ Dans les jardins de Trianon 
Je cueillais des roses nouvelles ; 

_ Mais, hélas ! les fleurs les plus belles 
Avaient péri sous les glagons. 
J’eus beau chercher les dons de Flore, 
Les hivers les avaient détruits ; 
Je ne trouvai que des soucis 
Qwhumectaient les pleurs de I’ Aurore.’ 


‘**Murmuring these lines to myself,” continued the King, “1 
entered the chateau; and in one of its deserted apartments I was 
struck by the elegance of a bed, hung with muslin embroidered with 





* The princess, designated as above by the pedantic Louis XVIII, was the 
Duchesse d’Angouléme, daughter of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, and wife of 
the elder son of the Count d’Artois, afterwards Charles X. 
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gold stars. Turning to those in attendance on me, I asked, ° Who 
has occupied this bed?’ ‘The Queen,’ was the reply.—*‘ But,’ said 
I, ‘the freshness of this drapery bespeaks a more recent inhabitant.’ 
‘ Josephine,’ was then whispered.—‘ Ah, little Trianon!’ thought 


{almaison. 


I; ‘little Trianon! Does this place bring misfortune to crowned 
wives? Here Marie Antoinette dreamed not of the scaffold, nor 
Josephine of her own humiliating divorce.’ ” 

After that divorce, of which Louis XVIII. spoke as above, had 
been accomplished in all its legal technicalities at the Tuileries, in 
December, 1809, it was Napoleon who sought a refuge at Trianon, 
whilst Josephine repaired to Malmaison. The formalities of the 
divorce were concluded in the emperor’s cabinet at the Tuileries, 
in presence of the Arch-Chancellor, Cambacérés, and the whole 
Imperial family, including Queen Hortense and Prince Eugene, 
the son and daughter of Josephine by her former marriage with 
the Vicomte de Beauharnais. Notwithstanding his usual mastery 
over himself, Napoleon was profoundly affected ; tears were in his 
voice and eyes as he read his speech, in the course of which he 
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affirmed :—“ Far from having reason to complain, I have, on the 
contrary, only encomiums to bestow on Josephine, my well-beloved 
spouse. She has embellished fifteen years of my life; the memory 
of this will always remain engraved on my heart. She has been 
crowned by my hand; it is my desire that she retain the rank and 
title of Empress; but, above all, that she never doubt my sentiments, 
and that she always hold me her best and dearest friend.” 

In vairt did Josephine strive to read her speech in reply. Tears 
streamed from her eyes; her voice was choked by sobs ; but she nobly 
signified her concurrence with what she believed for the good of the 
state whilst handing the paper to M. Regnault de St. Jean d’Angély, 
who, in her behalf, declared :—“‘ I owe all to the Emperor's bounty ; 
it was his hand that crowned me . . . . the dissolution of my marriage 
will make no change in the sentiments of my heart .. . . I know 
how much this act, commanded by policy and great interests, has 
rent his heart; but we both of us glory in the sacrifice which we 
make to the good of the country.” Napoleon embraced Josephine 
in acknowledgment of this act of self-sacrifice—the greatest proof 
she could give him of her loving him more than herself—and led 
her to her apartments, where he left her fainting in the arms of her 
children, Queen Hortense and Prince Eugéne, who owed their titles 
to their connection with him, and for whom he entertained a paternal 
affection. 

The Imperial residences of Malmaison and Navarre were assigned 
to Josephine. That night of her divorce she left the Tuileries for 
ever, and went to Malmaison; and on the morning of the following 
day the Emperor went to Trianon, “where,” says one of his 
observing followers, “he did all he could to accustom himself to 
live alone; but his thoughts were so full of the Empress that he 
sent messengers constantly to Malmaison for news of her, and I 
believe that, had he dared to do so, he himself would have gone 
thither every day.” 

During the first week after the divorce the road from Paris to 
Malmaison was thronged by persons of all ranks, some of whom for a 
considerable time subsequently deemed it a sacred duty to testify their 
respect for Josephine, more especially as the due observance of this 
“¢sacred duty” was the means of insuring the favour of the Emperor. 
But after the marriage of Napoleon with the Austrian archduchess, 
Marie Louise, the number of Josephine’s visitors necessarily de- 
creased; still more so after the birth of his son, the King of Rome. 
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Once Josephine held the son of Napoleon in her arms. The 
Emperor himself desired that this interview should take place, but it 
was not possible to repeat it. The child knew not at the time who 
was the beautiful dark. lady to whose house he was taken, nor what 
was the cause of the tears she shed over him; but he was so touched 
by the impassioned fondness she displayed for him, that, clinging to 
her, he begged her to come and see him at the Tuileries. Of the 
pain this innocent entreaty inflicted on the sensitive Josephine let 
those imagine who love as she loved—with a love that killed. She 
was able to bear her own sorrow for the sake of Napoleon, but she 
was not able to bear his sorrow, which by cruel fate she was pre- 
cluded from consoling. His first abdication was her death-stroke ; 
she did not survive to hail his return from his first exile. She was 
heartbroken at his fall. Had Josephine, in 1814, been in the place 
of Marie Louise, how different might have been the course of events! 
She would have hastened at once to Fontainebleau, where Napo- 
leon—deserted by all but a few faithful friends—awaited his departure 
for Elba; ‘‘ she would have flung herself into his arms, and never 
have left him to desolation and despair!” 

Her last days at Malmaison were soothed, so far as possible, by 
the society of her beautiful and noble-hearted daughter, Queen 
Hortense. The marriage of Hortense with Napoleon’s brother, 
Louis, King of Holland, was not a happy one, and the separation in 
which it eventuated left the daughter of Josephine at sad leisure to 
devote herself to her mother—to her mother and children—for the 
sons of Hortense (Louis Napoleon, the present Emperor of the 
French, and his brother, who perished sixteen years afterwards in 
an Italian struggle for liberty) were with her at Malmaison. 

The Emperor Alexander of Russia was a frequent guest there. 
Although politically opposed to the cause which the Empress 
Josephine and Queen Hortense had most at heart, he proved his 
sincere regard and respect for both of them by the generous chivalry 
with which he insisted on doing all he could to alleviate their trials ; 
but it was beyond his power to heal the broken heart of Josephine; 
and, fearing to shock the sensibility of her devoted daughter, it was 
to him that she confided her conviction that her end was fast 
approaching ; although, wishing to save her daughter unnecessary 
pain, she strove to conceal the ravages of suffering by the arts of the 
toilette. To the last she smiled unselfishly on all around her. 

Josephine could not foresee that the name of Napoleon would be 
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perpetuated in the person of her own youngest grandson—child ot 
Hortense—then playing at her feet. Napoleon could not foresee, 
either at Elba or, to the last, at St. Helena, that his successor would 
be the descendant of the one woman he had loved, and who, though 
sacrificed by him to political schemes for the future, loved him too 
well to outlive his glory. Emperors propose, but God disposes. 

Before Napoleon’s return for the Hundred Days, Josephine was 
dead, Sympathy in mutual sorrow, therefore, formed a fresh tie 
between the Emperor and his step-daughter, Hortense. He never 
again beheld either his child or Marie Louise, although he was 
constantly expecting her to bring his son back to him from Vienna, 
where after his first abdication she had taken temporary refuge with 
her family.» 

On the daughter of Josephine it consequently devolved to preside 
at the Tuileries during the brief period of re-union with the Emperor ; 
and when, on the 21st day of June, 1815, he arrived’ at the palace 
of the Elysée, after the battle of Waterloo, the first thing he did was 
to write to Hortense (then at Malmaison), notwithstanding his 





> Notwithstanding the fact above stated, Napoleon at St. Helena always spoke of 
his consort Marie Louise with tenderness and respect ; but, as he there declared, when 
recalling the past events of his life, Marie Louise was a mere child—timid, and subject 
to the control of others. ‘‘I believe,” said he to his medical attendant, O’Meara, 
**she is just as much a state prisoner as Iam myself, except that more decorum is 
paid to the restraints imposed upon her. I have always had occasion to praise the 
conduct of my good Marie Louise, and I believe that it is totally out of her power to 
~assist me.” With rapture did Napoleon receive the bust of his son at St. Helena, 
not thinking how soon that son (the Duc de Reichstadt) would follow him to the 
grave. As he, the ex-king of Rome himself, said, when dying at twenty years of age, 
at Schoenbrunn, ‘‘his birth and death were the only memories he bequeathed to the 
world.” In France it is still remembered as an ominous fact that, by the express 
desire of Napoleon, the ceremonial of his marriage with the Archduchess Marie Louise 
was conducted according to the exact precedent afforded by that of the dauphin—after- 
wards Louis XVI.—and the Archduchess Marie Antoinette ; and by some, who wit- 
nessed the arrival of the second consort of the Emperor, it was predicted that this new 
matrimonial alliance between France and Austria (for centuries opposed politically) 
would be fatal. In his last days at St. Helena, Napoleon indignantly denied the 
report that his marriage with Marie Louise was one of the secret articles of the treaty 
of Vienna, which had taken place some months before ; and on this disputed point he 
said to O’Meara :—‘‘ No sooner was it known that the interest of France had induced 
me to dissolve the ties of my marriage with Josephine, than the greatest sovereigns of 
Europe intrigued for an alliance with me. As soon as the Emperor of Austria heard 
that a new marriage was in agitation, he expressed surprise that his family had not 
been thought of In fact, the marriage with the Empress Marie’ Louise was 
proposed in council, discussed, decided, and signed within twenty-four hours.” 
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physical prostration, profound depression, and the impending inter- 
view with his Ministers. 

On the 22nd Napoleon again abdicated, and at noon on the 25th 
he left the Elysée palace for Malmaison, which since the death of 
Josephine had become a favourite, though sorrowful, retreat to her 
daughter. ‘* There Napoleon determined to pass the few remaining 
days he was to spend in France. Not wishing to be seen by the 
crowd, he stepped into his carriage within the garden of the Elysée; 
but, being recognised, cries once more greeted him as he appeared, 
of ‘ Vive ? Empereur !? ” 

The few who caught sight of him at that moment never forgot the 
look of despair with which Napoleon bowed in response to these 
cries, as he left Paris, where he had’ been idolised, and where many 
knew not, as yet, that he had ceased to rule. Queen Hortense 
awaited him at Malmaison, the abode which to him was filled with 
memories painful and pleasing; for there many happy days during 

the most glorious part of his life had been spent with Josephine. 
He had put her away from him, and from that time forth the star 
of his destiny had declined. He was now defeated, and she was 
dead. He had put her away from him by law, but neither he nor 
she could dissolve the spiritual tie which bound them together.¢ 





© In 1798 Josephine was prevented by ill health accompanying Bonaparte into Egypt 
as she had hoped, and even set:dut from Paris, to do. Her property, as the widow ot 
the Vicomte de Beauharnais, had been-confiscated ; but, before the date above named, 
it was in some sort restored to her; and therefore she was enabled to purchase Mal- 
maison (of M. Lecouteux) for the sum of 100,000 francs, and :to embellish it, in prepa- 
ration for the reception of her husband on his return. To Bonaparte, in those early 
days of his marriage (and ardently avowed love for Josephine), Malmaison was a bliss- 
ful retreat; and there is no doubt that he continued-to visit her there for a month 
after his divorce from her, but only as a friend. According to the accounts given by 
others who were present at these interviews between the Emperor and Empress, the 
rigid restraint which étiguette compelled them to observe in their new position towards 
each other, was the cause of much mutual pain, although Josephine strove to welcome 
Napoleon with a smile, which touched the hearts of those of her little court who knew 
how she suffered in his absence. 

It was at the end of May, 1814, and in the arms of her son, the brave and high- 
minded Eugéne de Beauharnais (to whom, when a boy of sixteen, she owed her first 
introduction to Bonaparte) that the Empress-Queen Josephine breathed her last sigh. 
She had had a long interview with her confessor scarcely an hour previously ; and her 
last recorded words were, ‘‘ Bonaparte! Elba! Marie*Louise !” Queen Hortense 
fainted when she beheld her mother dying ; but to her Josephine had recently exclaimed, 
with a look and accent of despair, which for the moment were uncontrollable:— 
“Were it not for his wife, how gladly would I share Napoleon’s exile!” When 
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Beneath the shades of Malmaison, Napoleon ‘“ imbibed. long 
draughts of his sorrows.” Everything there (according to con- 
temporary accounts) reminded him of Josephine, whose death, in 
the midst of his reverses, had, as he declared to Hortense, “ pierced 
him to the heart.”” At Malmaison he had spent some of the happiest 
days of his life with her, before he placed the weight of a crown on 
her brow; and the place still abounded in evidences of her tastes 
which had charmed him in bygone years. To the last he spoke of 
her as grace personified, “‘/a grazia in persona,” and the flowers still 
blooming in the numerous conservatories, the birds still singing in 
the aviaries of Malmaison, the Swiss dairy and the fancy farm there, 
all reminded him of her, her loving voice, and innocent pleasures. 
“ Josephine,” said he to Hortense, ‘* would never have Jeft me at 
such a time as this;” and then, at another moment, he added, in 
a tone and with a look of indescribable gloom, “but now, all 
have forsaken, many have betrayed, me. I have outlived my 
part.”” 

At Malmaison Napoleon wandered about, despondent, for many 
weary hours ; again and again he traversed the paths of the garden 
and park which surrounded the dwelling, and often paused as though 
he expected at every turn to meet Josephine, who not long since had 
walked beneath those shades, alone and broken-hearted. Her daughter, 
Hortense, strove to console him; to him she—the ex-Queen of 
Holland—had ever been a devoted daughter, and now with filial fore- 
thought she provided against some contingencies, which she feared 
awaited him in exile, by entreating his acceptance of a diamond 
necklace, ‘‘ easy of concealment, and easy to convert into money.” 
At first Napoleon refused to take this gift from one to whom in by- 
gone times he had made many costly presents; but at last he 
acceded to her tearful and earnest entreaties, and consented to bind 
the concealed necklace in a belt around his waist. 

At Malmaison Napoleon took a pathetic, though almost speechless, 





Josephine’s son and daughter wept for her fate as she lay dead before them, they could 
only estimate the extent of her sorrow,—which, as far as possible, she had hidden 
from them even whilst it was breaking her heart,—by remembering how capable she 
was of endurance, despite her sensitive nature; for to her children, in their early 
youth, she had been a noble example of patience and fortitude under severe affliction. 
Imprisoned in the time of Robespierre, and when first released from captivity, —after 
the Reign of Terror,—suffering poverty and privation, Josephine, in those days, prac- 
tically taught her children the heroism of which they stood in need in their own 
after-lives. 
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farewell of his mother and his brothers ; and too soon came the day 
(June 29, 1815) for him to part with Josephine’s daughter and 
grandsons. Driving from Malmaison, he proceeded towards Ram- 
bouillet, “‘ avoiding Paris, that Paris which he was not to re-enter until 
twenty-five years later, when he was brought back on a funeral 
car, brought back a corpse to the Invalides by a king of the House 
of Orleans, who, in his turn, died in exile.”” In the hour of that 
last parting at Malmaison it was with some difficulty that the 
child, Louis Napoleon, was torn from the arms of his uncle, the 
Emperor, who was also his godfather, and of whom he was ex- ' 
tremely fond. ' 

Queen Hortense, in the’ later years of her life, made a pilgrimage 
(incognita) with her son to France from the land of her own exile ; 
and, taking the route of St. Germain, these illustrious travellers 
paused together before the gates of their own former abode. Into 
it, however, they were not allowed to enter; for political reasons 
forbade the future Emperor of the French and his mother to declare 
their names, and strangers were not permitted to cross the threshold 
of Malmaison without doing so.4 

They proceeded to the neighbouring church of Rueil, and there 
Queen Hortense knelt at the tomb of Josephine (a devotional statue 
of the latter has since marked the spot), scarcely daring to hope in that 
hour of mourning and proscribed wandering that she herself would one 
day be permitted to rest near her mother. Much less could she foresee 
that to the future consort of the son at her side, who alone soothed 
and shared her sorrow, would the power be hereafter given to restore 
Trianon and Malmaison. The monument to Josephine’s memory 
in the church of Rueil (executed by Cartallier) was erected by com- 


4 Long before the accession of Napoleon III. to the throne of France, the park of 
Malmaison was ploughed for agricultural purposes ; a considerable part of the domain 
is said to have been sold in lots, and the conservatories, farm, &c., in which the 
Empress Josephine had delighted, were destroyed. Possible it may be to restore and 
re-decorate the dwelling, according to past traditions, for the temporary purpose of 
“retrospective exhibition,” but by historical memories only can the out-door scene 
which once surrounded this palace be revived. Malmaison, in the vicinity of the 
gloomy and deserted royal chateau of St. Germain, was—before Josephine em- 
bellished it—called Mala Domus; a name only too much in accordance with its 
dreary aspect since her death. In the many years dating from that event, it has had 
various owners (amongst them Queen Christina), according’ to political vicissitudes ; 
but Napoleon III. has now re-possessed himself of this abode, to which he alone 
has a sacred right. 
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mand of Queen Hortense and her brother, Prince Eugene; and long 
after the death of the latter, and the last exile of the former, unknown 
hands testified to grateful hearts by placing flowers on the tomb of 
the late Empress; for the best epitaph touching the beneficent 
character of Josephine was inscribed in the hearts of many whose 
sorrows she, though weeping herself, alleviated. Memories of her 
deeds of charity, innumerable and imperishable, consecrate Mal- 
maison. 


9 206 


QUEEN HENRIETTA MARIA DEPICTED 
BY HERSELF. 


HE French princesses who have worn the English 
crown-matrimonial have generally been remarkable 
women, and have exercised a commanding influence in 
their day; but of no one of the number is this more 

true than of Henrietta Maria, whose Letters,* collected and published 
by Mrs. Everett Green, form a most valuable addition to our stores 
of historic materials. ‘They lay unreservedly before us the hopes 


and the fears, the loves and the hates, the troubles and trials, of the 
daughter of the most illustrious of French monarchs, and the wife of 
the most unfortunate of English kings. 

Henrietta Maria was the third daughter of Henry IV. of France, 
and Marie de Medicis. She was born in the palace of the Louvre, 
on the 25th of November, 1609 (new style), and her troubles 
commenced almost at her birth; for before she was six months old, 
the dagger of Ravaillac had rendered her fatherless. Her mother, 
on whose care she was thus entirely thrown, was little suited to 
fit her for her future destiny. Arrogant and unprincipled, weak- 
minded, and guided by unworthy favourites, the queen-mother 
involved France in confusion, and was in the end imprisoned at 
Blois for upwards of three years, her little daughter sharing her 
captivity. A sudden change in affairs brought them back to Paris 
in the year 1620, when the young princess was studiously put 
forward on every public occasion. A taste for gorgeous shows, for 





* Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria, including her Private Correspondence with 
CharlesI. Collected from the Public Archives and Private Libraries of France and 
England. Edited by Mary Anne Everett Green. London: Richard Bentley. 
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singing and dancing and court masques, was thus fostered in her, 
which in after years produced the most unhappy results. 

Even as early as her twelfth year, the hand of Henrietta was 
claimed, as the reward of his military services, by her cousin, 
the Count de Soissons, and his suit was not discouraged by the 
Queen; but during the delay which the youth of the princess 
rendered necessary, she was seen by Prince Charles while on his 
journey to Spain, and the recollection of her charms had probably 
great effect in breaking off the marriage treaty with the Infanta. 
Certain it is, that soon after that event, a formal proposal was made 
on his behalf for her hand, and that even before, some private 
negociation had been carried on in the name of King James, which 
caused the Spanish ambassador ‘in Paris to exclaim, “ What! does 
the Prince of Wales seek two wives?” 

The proposed match was highly agreeable to the queen-mother, 
and she carried it through with speed, in spite of the objections of 
Pope Urban VIII., who was Henrietta’s godfather, and who declared 
that more evil than good was likely to result from it. ‘The treaties 
which had been agreed on for the Spanish marriage were taken as 
the model, and an arrangement was come to, stipulating that the 
princess should have free liberty of worship for herself and her 
numerous attendants, and should also have the entire education of 
any children that she might bear until their thirteenth year; and, most 
important of all, that the penal laws against the Romanists should 
be allowed to fall into disuse, even if the English Parliament could not 
be induced to repeal them. The Pope, finding that his consent if not 
given would be dispensed with, professed his satisfaction with the 
treaty, and at the same time addressed his godchild in a strain well 
calculated to move a young girl of lively temperament and warm 
religious feelings. He compared her to the “ famousest of women,” 
to Esther, to Clotilda, and to Bertha, who had redeemed their people 
or sanctified their unbelieving husbands, and said that he had consented 
to her union because he felt assured that she would not only preserve 
her own faith in her new country, but would be the guardian and the 
raiser up of the afflicted Church. The young princess replied in the 
following letter, which is most interesting, as showing with what 
thoughts and feelings she entered on her eventful career as Queen of 
England. 

“Most Holy Father,—I have learned and understood, through my lord the King, 
the careful and prudent counsels and advice which it has pleased your highness to give 
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him, on the occasion of the treaty made in reference to my marriage with the Prince 
of Wales, and for those things which concern the security of my conscience and that 
of my attendants, and as to my dignity in England, and also for the good of religion, 
and the liberty of the Catholics of that kingdom ; which his majesty has accomplished, 
according to his zeal for the said religion, and the singular affection and kindness with 
which he is pleased to honour me, so that all these good and earnest services give me 
the greatest consolation which I can receive in the accomplishment of this marriage, 
having nothing in the world which is so dear to me as the safety of my conscience and 
the good of religion. Following the good training and instructions of the queen my 
mother, J have thought it my duty to render, as I do, very humble thanks to your 
holiness, that you have been pleased on your part to contribute hereto ; giving you my 
faith and word of honour, and in conformity with that which I have given to his 
majesty, that if it please God to bless this marriage, and if He grant me the favour to 
give me progeny, I will not choose any but Catholics to nurse or educate the children 
who shall be born, or do any other service for them, and will take care that the 
officers who choose them be only Catholics, obliging them only to take others of the 
same religion ; concerning which I very humbly pray your holiness to rest fully assured, 
and do me the honour to believe me, most holy father, —Your very devoted daughter, 


“ Paris, April 6, 1625. HENRIETTA MARIA.” 


The young Queen’s refusal to be crowned, the offensive proceed- 
ings of her numerous foreign retinue, their consequent expulsion, 
and the early love-quarrels of the royal pair, receive no illustration 
from these letters, except that the last matter is alluded to in a letter 
from Charles I. to Marie de Medicis, of the year 1630, in which he 
says, “‘ The only dispute that now exists between us is that of 
conquering each other by affection, both esteeming ourselves vic- 
torious in following the will of each other.” Such mutual love 
shines brightly in the subsequent correspondence of Charles and 
his wife, and it affords no mean presumption of the sterling good 
qualities of both. 

The clouds dispersed to which the impolitic marriage treaty 
had given rise, we find Henrietta, now a happy mother, writing ina 
lively strain to Madame St. George, the friend of her childhood; 
the subject is her infant son (afterwards Charles II.) :— 


‘* If my son knew how to talk, I think he would send you his compliments ; he is 
so fat and so tall, that he is taken for a year old, and he is only four months : his teeth 





> This pleasing passage occurs in a letter of hers, from Holland, dated July 13, 
1641 :— 

‘I must confess a truth about my weakness ; that although I have no doubt of yout 
affection for me, yet I am not sorry to see by your letters the pretty things you have put 
in them upon the small services that I render you where Iam. Their being agreeable 
to you is a greater pleasure to me than I can express; and if anything could increase 
both my affection and my zeal in your service, that would do it, for you know I like 
to be praised ; but it is impossible to be increased.” 
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are already beginning to come. I will send you his portrait as soon as he is a little 
fairer, for at present he is so dark that I am ashamed of him.” 


A short time after she writes on the same theme :— 


‘¢ As the husband of my son’s nurse is going to France about some business of his 
wife, I will write you this letter by him, believing that you will be very glad to ask 
him news of my son, whose portrait, which I sent to the queen my mother, I think 
you have seen. He is so ugly that Iam ashamed of him, but his size and fatness 
supply the place of beauty. I wish you could see the gentleman, for he has no 
ordinary mien; he is so serious in all that he does, that I cannot help fancying him far 
wiser than myself.” 


Whether Henrietta was or was not the adviser of the fatal course 
taken by her husband, of endeavouring to govern without a Parlia- 
ment, does not certainly appear in this volume ; but we have a letter 
under her own hand exhorting the Roman Catholics to “assist and 
serve his majesty by some considerable sum of money’’—a letter 
afterwards censured by the Parliament, and in relation to which the 
high-spirited Queen made a kind of apology (Feb. 6, 1641), that 
“she was moved thereunto merely out of her dear and tender 
affection to the King, and the example of others his majesty’s sub- 
jects; she seeing the like forwardness, would not but express her 
forwardness to the assistance of the King.” This was probably not 
very satisfactory, but it was the only concession that difficulties and 
dangers ever wrung from her until the life of her lord was seen to 
be in imminent danger, and then she humbled herself to demand 
permission to visit him from his gaolers—and her letter was not 
even opened ! 

During the absence of the King in Scotland, in 1641, the govern- 
ment was carried on by commissioners, and in relation to them first 
appears that meddling in state affairs which has exposed Henrietta to 
so much odium. In one letter (August 18, 1641) to Secretary 
Nicholas, she tells him not to deliver a letter from the King or Sir 
Henry Vane to the commissioners, “‘ for she did desire the King to 
write it, but now she believes it not fit to be delivered ;” in another 
she speaks of a letter from the King to the Lord Chancellor, sent to 
her “ to deliver if she thought fit ;” and again she says (November 
20, 1641), “I did desire you not to acquaint my lord of Essex of 
what the King commanded you, touching his coming ; now you may 
do it ;”” ending with, “‘the King commanded me to tell this to my 
lord of Essex, but you may do it, for these lordships are to6 great 
princes now to receive any direction from me.” 
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Very soon after this (February, 1642) the Queen passed over with 
her daughter Mary to Holland, ostensibly to deliver the princess to 
her intended husband, the Prince of Orange, and to drink the Spa 
waters for her own health; but, in reality, as was suspected at the 
time, to raise supplies both of men and money, by any and every 
means, for the support of her husband in the deadly civil war that 
was so soon to commence. Very many of her letters are now first 
published by Mrs. Green from the Harleian MS. (7379),¢ and from 
these may readily be deduced both the bright and the dark sides of 
Henrietta’s character; but before entering on them, it may be 
well to give a letter in which she unbosoms herself to her firm friend, 
Madame St. George, and details provocations which may easily 
account for her not being very ready to promote an accommodation 
between the King and his Parliament. 


‘** Mamie St. George,—This gentleman who is leaving is so fully informed of the 
reasons which have induced me to leave England, that when you learn them, you will 
be astonished that I did not do so earlier, for unless I had made up my mind toa 
prison, I could not remain there ; but still if in this I had been the only sufferer, I am 
so accustomed to afflictions, that that would have passed over like the rest : but their 
design was to separate me from the King my lord, and they have publicly declared 
that it was necessary to do this ; and also that a queen was only a subject, and was 
amenable to the laws of the country like other persons. Moreover than that, they 
have publicly accused me, and by name, as having wished to overthrow the laws and 
religion of the kingdom, and that it was I who had roused the Irish to revolt : they 
have even got witnesses to swear that this was the case, and upon that affirmed that 
as long as ever I remained with the King, the State would be in danger, and many 
other things too long to write ;4 such as coming to my house whilst I was at chapel, 
bursting open my doors, and threatening to kill everybody. This, I confess, did not 
greatly frighten me ; but it is true that to be under the tyranny of such persons is inex- 
pressible misery, and during this time, unaided by anyone, judge in what a condition! 
was. If it should happen that I see you, I could tell you a hundred things which can- 
not be written, worse than anything that I have told you.” 


Henrietta’s reception by the Dutch was anything but cordial ; but, 





e A brief notice of this MS., with a few extracts therefrom, was published by us 
nearly a century ago. See GENT. MAG., vol. xliv., p. 364. 

4 “In March, 1641, Parliament issued a declaration addressed to the King, to the 
effect—‘ That the design of altering religion in this, and in your other kingdoms, hath 
been potently carried on by those in greatest authority about you, for divers years 
together ; the Queen’s agent at Rome, and the Pope’s agent or nuncio here, are not 
only evidences of this design, but have been great actors in it ; intimating that a late 
design, styled the Queen’s pious intention, for which English papists fasted and prayed 
weekly,,was for the alteration of religion—thus the Irish rebels’ calling themselves the 
Queen’s army, and marking their booty with the Queen’s mark, tend to the same 
belief.’ ” 
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ith not daunted by this, she exerted herself unceasingly in trying to raise 
to money, and by the month of May she had procured some, “‘ but only 











Spa a little,” and this by the sacrifice of her personal ornaments. 

the ** J have given up your pearl buttons,” she writes to the King, ‘* and my little chain 
ery has done you good. You cannot imagine how handsome the buttons were when they 
hat were out of the gold and strung into a chain, and many as large as my great chain. I 


assure you that I gave them up with no small regret. Nobody would take them in 


wat pledge, but only buy them. You may judge now, when they know that we want | 
om money, how they keep their foot on our throat. I could not get for-them more than 
of half of what they are worth. I have six weeks’ time in which to redeem them, at the 
be same price. My great chain, and that great cross which I had from the queen my 
nd mother, is only pledged. With all these, I could not get any more money than what | 
= Isend you, I will send to-morrow to Antwerp to pawn your ruby collar.” 
= on 
me Almost as great a trouble as raising funds was her correspondence 
with the King. It was mainly carried on in ciphers, which were often 
: changed, and she had not only repeatedly to warn her husband to 
L “take care of his pockets, and not let the cipher [the key] be stolen,” 
ins but also to exhort him to care in using it. ‘Be careful how you 
[am write in cipher,”’ she says, *‘ for I have been driven well nigh mad in 
8 deciphering your letter. You have added some blanks which I had 
ron not ; and you have not written it truly.” The letters were at all 
they times liable to be intercepted, and opened ; and to meet this contin- 
and gency Henrietta not only wrote things which she knew the Parlia- 
they ment had no desire to hear,® but she also unhappily descended to the 
on artifice of speaking of Pym as her correspondent, who had laid out 
nany peaxing y P > id ou 


apel, 30,000 pieces for the King’s service, for which ‘* she was as much 
not his friend as ever ;” which probably was very true. Her greatest 
17 trial, however, was from the well-known irresolution of the King, 
a that fatal facility of ‘‘ taking the advice of such as did not judge as 

well as himself,’ of which Clarendon speaks. Henrietta bends all 


her energies to induce him to “play the man.” Stirring appeals, 





” passionate expressions of devotion, sound counsel, reproaches even, 
wy are all in turn employed, and couched in language which must strike 

every one as flowing warm from the heart, and not as the suggestions 
o the of interested advisers, as has been asserted; but their effect was / 
-— counteracted by counsellors who advised half-measures that alarmed 
- or disgusted his friends, and did not conciliate his adversaries. 
late These men, the Queen remarks, had no desire that an accommoda- 
rayed 
s the 


* She says in cipher, in a letter of October, 1642, ‘* All the letters which I write by 
the post, in which there is no cipher, do not you believe, for they are written for the 
Parliament.” 


same 
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tion should be brought about by anyone but themselves. These 
“ base souls,’’ she complains, “‘ vilified her to the King, endeavoured 
to keep her in ignorance of what was passing, and thus brought her 
into contempt abroad, and intrigued to prevent her return, lest she 
should make him see the truth of this affair.” She concludes :— 

“*T have only two things to beg of you: if you have an accommodation, to permit 
me to go to France for some time for my health, for I confess that I am not capable of 
undergoing what I must suffer, and perhaps there I might see you; but in case there 
be no accommodation, let me come to you. I wish to share all your fortune, and 
participate in your troubles as I have done in your happiness, provided it be with 
honour, and in your defence ; for to die of consumption of royalty is a death which I 
cannot endure, having found by experience the malady too insupportable.” 

For fuller proof of Henrietta’s devoted affection, sound sense, 
high spirit, and fine sense of honour, reference must of course be 
made to Mrs. Green’s most interesting volume ; but a few passages, 
picked almost at random, are here given in support of the opinion 
that we have thence derived—that she was more wise than her 
husband, more spirited than many of his supporters,’ and more 
honest than the majority of his enemies. 

In an early stage of her residence in Holland, and before the 
sword had been drawn, she wrote thus to the King :— 

‘*My whole hope lies only in your firmness and constancy, and when I hear anything 
to the contrary Iam mad. Pardon once again my folly and weakness ; I confess it. 
That letter of which you speak to me, and which you sent me concerning an accommo- 


dation, is so insupportable, that I have burnt it with joy. Such a thing is not to be 
thought of ; it is only trifling and losing time.” 


Much to the same effect is another letter shortly after :— 


#*T send you this man express, hoping that you have not passed the Militia bill. If 
you have, I must think about retiring, for the present, into a convent ; for you are no 
longer capable of protecting any one, not even yourself.” 

Her letters abound in bold and statesmanlike counsels, and it is 
hard to believe that if followed they could have been as disastrous to 
the royal cause as those that found more favour; they certainly 
could not have had more unhappy results. Sinister motives were 
attributed to her, but these she earnestly disclaims :— 

**T am moved to speak by no consideration in the world but that of my affection for 


you ; for as to myself, when away from you, all is indifferent tome. My actions will 
show it you as well as my words.” 





® Personal courage she seems to have possessed in a high degree. ‘I never in my 
life did anything from fear,” she says in one of her letters, and her actions were strictly 
conformable to the declaration. 
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The following passages breathe a deep affection, to which the 
King worthily responded, as may be seen in the volume of his letters 
published by the Camden Society.— 


‘*T am in pain not to have received tidings from you. The report here is that you 
are before Hull. You may judge of the anxiety I amin. This is all I shall say by 
this bearer, except that I have no joy but in assuring you that I am with you in thought 
and affection, and more yours than yourself.” 

‘*T will close by assuring you that there is nothing in the world, no trouble which 
shall hinder me from serving you, and loving you above everything in the world.” 

‘Considering the style of this letter; if I knew any Latin, I ought to finish with a 
word of it ; but as I do not, I will finish with a French one, which may be translated 
into all sorts of languages, that I am yours after death, if it be possible.” 

**T send you 8000 pieces by Prince Rupert; 3000 of them are acquaintances of 
yours. They are what I have left of what I brought with me, and I am left without a 
sous; but it matters not. I will reimburse myself as soon asI can. I had rather be 
in want than you. Ten thousand will be sent soon by Newcastle, five of which have 
left already. You cannot imagine how we are crossed here. I will say no more, but 
that I will die of hunger rather than you should want.” 


An accommodation was proposed to the King, but on the terms 
which the Parliamentarians ever insisted on—viz., impunity for 
themselves, and an abandonment of his friends to their vengeance— 
a course which could only result in rendering the King despicable as 
well as helpless. Henrietta, in a letter dated Sept. 10, 1642, pointed 
out to him that the path of disgrace was also that of danger, and few 
persons will be found to dispute the soundness of her judgment.' 

Her letters from Holland show a remarkable degree of activity 
and diligence, which is the more commendable, as it appears that 
during much the greater part of the time she was suffering from 
illness. Yet she corresponded incessantly with the King," dispatched 


» “Charles I. in 1646. Letters of King Charles the First to Queen Henrietta 
Maria.” Edited by John Bruce, Esq., F.S.A., Dir. Camd. Soc., 1856.” Letter X. 
of this collection is an explanation of Charles’s conduct, in answer to ‘‘ the causeless 
stumblings and mistakings” of his consort (for she seems never to have hesitated to 
speak her mind, and being absent mistakes were likely enough to arise), and it is well 
worth attention. 

' This is one of the letters printed by us, as before stated. 

* On J uly 29, 1642, she wrote thus: ‘‘ This is the third letter to-day, and I may 
tell you that I have burnt two others, which the wind would have made to bear too 
ancient a date. I have chosen to send you the first, that you may count how many I 
have written between these two—one a day, of which three are burnt. I do not write 
to Culpepper by this opportunity, having written this morning by Thomas Cook, at 
least to him and Ashburnham together. I deserve to be praised for my diligence, if I 
Were not already amply recompensed by the pleasure I take in it—that is to say, not 
in writing, but in serving you, and thus deserving the continuation of your affection, 
which is the only thing that pleases me in this miserable world.” 

N. S. 1867, Vor. IIL. RR 
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an envoy to Denmark, bargained successfully with»the Dutch 
merchants, engaged two hundred officers and engineers, dispatched 
several cargoes of arms, and counteracted the designs of the agent 
of the Parliament. Her account of this is a good specimen of her 
style :— 

**T think you do not yet know that the rebels, under the name of Parliament, have 
sent here to the States an ambassador or envoy, with letters of credence which I send 
you, just as they have similarly sent Augier into France. The man who is come here 
is called Strickland. As soon as I knew it, I sent to tell the Prince, and Sir William 
Boswell went to see the States, to prevent his public reception, which has been done ; 
but still they have sent to the rogue in private, to know what his commission was. He 
has brought a declaration which is not yet public; but there are persons here in whom 
the gallant has confided, who have not kept the secret, although being of the elect ; 
and by them I understand that they desire the assistance of these States to free them 
from their present slavery, and render them free men, as the kingdom of England 
helped them to do against their King. . . . Consider well what you wish to do about 
what I write to you; I am so weary, having been talking all day, and been ina 
passion about the envoy, that I am afraid my letter is no sense. . . . . IfI donot 
turn mad, I shall be a great miracle ; but provided it be in your service I shall be con- 
tent—only if it be when I am with you, for I can no longer live as I am without you.” 


At length she left Holland, being quite as desirous to quit it, as its 
people were to be rid of her. A fierce storm of nine days’ duration 
drove her back, but this did not hinder her from soon putting to sea 
again, when she safely landed at Burlington ; the Parliamentary ships 
drove her from her bed to seek shelter in a trench, “‘ but before we could 
reach it, the balls were singing round us in fine style, and a sergeant 
was killed twenty paces from me.”” ‘Yet when the vessels retired, 
she returned to the house, “‘ not choosing that they should have the 
vanity to say that they had made me quit the village.” After some 
further delay, arising from military reasons, she met her husband at 
Keinton, on the field of Edge-hill, and she remained at Oxford until 
April, 1644, when her approaching accouchement rendered it de- 
sirable to find some more quiet retiring place than the loyal city, 
now threatened with siege. She reached Exeter in the beginning of 
May ; but there the very evil that she sought to avoid overtook her. 
Fairfax shut her up in the city, and there, amid the horrors and 
privations of war, she was delivered of her daughter Henrietta, whom, 
a fortnight after, she was obliged to leave behind her, having just 
previously penned “ from her bed” a most touching’ letter: to her 
husband, which instead of her name was subscribed by “ ‘The most 
miserable creature in the world, who can write no more.” She sailed 
about a month after from Falmouth, and though pursued by three of 
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the Parliamentary vessels, safely reached France, a pitiful contrast to 
what she had been when she quitted its shores. She was afflicted 
with paralysis, disease of the spleen, and fever; and was, as one 
who saw her shortly before has said, “the most worn and pitiful 
creature in the world.” 

The French mineral waters restored the Queen to some degree 
of health, and her correspondence with the King was resumed, and 
was regularly carried on until December, 1646,' when it appears to 
have ceased from the vigilance of the army in intercepting her mes- 
sengers. She still wrote occasionally, but her missives were stopped ; 
her letter demanding a safe-conduct to visit the King was thrown 
aside unopened,™ and at the very time of the murder of her husband 
she was herself a prisoner in the Louvre, her birth-place. The 
tidings at length reached her, and her few attendants feared the loss 
of her reason, if not of her life. But she roused herself, and again 
engaged in correspondence, having for its object to obtain support 
for her son Charles in his attempt to recover the throne. ‘This 
failed, and the desperate condition of the royal cause for several 
succeeding years is but too well known. Under such circumstances, 
considering what slight matters are clung to by the unhappy, it is 
not very surprising to find even the masculine understanding of 
Henrietta favourably entertaining the follies of astrology. She wrote 
to the King, from Paris, January 2, 1655, thus :— 

“*M. d’Amiens came to me yesterday to communicate to me that a certain gentle- 
man, who is a great mathematician, wished to write you a letter, touching what, by 
his art, he had seen should happen to your affairs. I willingly undertook to send the 


letter to you, as it appears to me not unsuitable. You_must know that this man has 
accurately predicted all that has happened to the Cardinal, aud also many other things 





? Whilst Charles was at Newcastle, importuned daily to surrender the power of the 
sword, to abandon the Church, and sacrifice his friends, her exhortations to. him to do 
none of these things were incessant. ‘Thus she wrote (Nov. 23, 1646) :— 


“‘T repeat again, grant nothing more, and suffer everything rather than give up the 
militia further than you have done ; nor abandon your friends, on pretext of benefiting 
them, as they will try to persuade you ; nor Ireland, which I consider as a resource ; 
and do not take the convenant, nor approve their great seal, nor nullify your own. 

** Adieu, my dear heart. 


“You should no more impose the convenant upon other people than you should 
take it yourself, for all those who take it swear to punish all delinquents, that is, all of 
your party, myself the first.” 

™ An endorsement on the letter shows that it was ‘‘ found sealed among the waste 
papers in the desk of the Parliament’s office,” and was opened by the clerk, March 
20, 1683. 

RR2 
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as to the Prince of Condé. He is a Frenchman, but of Irish descent, as you will see 
by his name . . . . Although in these things there is not much to trust to, neverthe- 
less what we wish we allow ourselves easily to be taken with. I pray God that he 
may be a true prophet.” 

A more pleasing letter to her son is the following, which for 
tenderness and grace cannot easily be excelled :— 


** My Son,—If I do not write to you oftener, it is not for want of earnestness in 
your service ; but being so useless to you as I am, I avoid importuning you with my 
letters, knowing well that you would reply to them, and that perhaps you might there- 
by be interrupted in your affairs, of which you have enough at the present time. | 
pray God that they may succeed as well as you can desire ; and beg you to believe 
this is the wish of, my son, your very affectionate mother, 


** HENRIETTA MARIA R, 
** Paris, 6th October, 1656.” 


The death of Cromwell caused little joy to the widowed Queen, 
“as her heart was so wrapt in melancholy as to be incapable of 
any great rejoicing ;” yet she thought it well to renew her corre- 
spondence with the Marquis of Newcastle and other royalists, so as 
not to neglect any opportunity of serving her son; and at length she 
had the happiness to hear from himself of his triumphant entry into 
‘London. She, in answer, expressed her hope that he would be led 
thereby to suitable reflections, and then proceeded to recommend to 
his favour the old friends who had suffered so much in his cause. 
But in doing so she indirectly bore testimony to the ingratitude of his 
nature, for she apologises for thus ‘‘ troubling” him. Poor Queen, 
she lived to experience his ingratitude herself. A handsome provi- 
sion was made for her on his restoration, and after two brief visits to 
England, she seated herself at Colombe, near her own foundation of 
Chaillot, but her days were destined to close in poverty. Her 
graceless son, as is well known, dishonestly applied the public money 
to his profligate pleasures ; it is not equally well known that, for 
the same object, he curtailed by one fourth the allowance to his 
mother, yet such is the fact. By his command Lord Arlington 
informed Lord St. Albans of his determination, and the alarmed 
Queen wrote thus to her son, on the gth December, 1668 :— 

** The letter which, by your command, my Lord Arlington wrote to my Lord 
St. Albans, on the subject of my affairs, has surprised me to a degree that it is very 
difficult to express to you, it not having entered into my imagination that you would 
have wished to retrench me, since you knew well yourself I had come down as near to 
economy as I could for my subsistence ; and notwithstanding that, I see that you wish 


still to deprive me of part of what I have. I feel assured that when you have reflected, 
you will change your opinion, and will not wish to render the rest of my days, which 
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will be short, unfortunate, by the debts for which I stand engaged, on your word, 
always putting confidence in what you promised me; and I assure you what touches 
my heart most is that people see that your saving extends to your mother, and that 
for want of 20,000 jacobuses she may be in the greatest inconvenience ; it is difficult 
to be persuaded of this, and that this sum ruins you. I have never greatly importuned 
you since your return to England ; I now cannot avoid doing it. I hope to have news 
from you promptly, in order to determine what I am to expect, and what is to become 
of me. Think well, I conjure you, and you will find that what you shall do for me 
cannot draw any inference for any other. I end by conjuring you again to think well 
of it, and to give me a speedy answer. I pray God to bless you.” 


These pleadings were useless, but she was not destined to struggle 
much longer with misfortune. She became seriously ill in the April 
following, and though she apparently recovered as the summer 
advanced, she had a relapse, and died early in September. 

Her heart was deposited with her nuns of Chaillot, her body with 
her royal ancestors at St. Denys; a funeral service was performed 
for her at Chaillot, which was rendered memorable by the eloquence 
of Bossuet ; the honours of a court mourning were accorded to her 
in France and England. But, as a contrast, we learn from our 
authoress that “‘ there exists in the State-Paper Office a minute and 
curious inventory of the entire furniture of her house at Colombe, 
and of her personal effects at the time of her decease, which proves 
how limited, during her declining years, was the scale of the estab- 
lishment of this queen of England and daughter of France.” 

The collection of letters of Charles I. before alluded to is con- 
sidered by its editor as bearing out to the full all the charges that the 
Parliamentary party ever indulged in against the King; they prove, he 
says, that Charles’s opponents thoroughly understood his character. 
Without entering on this question, we may remark that we are much 
mistaken if the present publication of the confidential epistles of 
Queen Henrietta does not place her at least in a fairer light than she 
is usually regarded in, and convince the great majority of readers 
that, though not faultless, she was mainly the victim of circum- 
stances which she did not produce and could not control, and infi- 
nitely ** more sinned against than sinning.” 








" She died at 3 o’clock in the morning of Monday, September 10, 1669 (new style), 
as we learn froma letter of Lord St. Albans, preserved in the State-Paper Office. 
Sandford, in his ‘* Royal Genealogies,” says August 10, and he has been followed by 
many writers. The latest authority, Miss Strickland, in her ‘* Queens of England,” 
gives the date as Tuesday, August 31. 
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GOG AND MAGOG. 


HE worthy Scottish lady who, by a typographical blunder 
in her pocket Bible, persisted in claiming for her clan. 
an antiquity before the Flood, upon the assumption that 
there were Grants on the earth in those days, did not 

deviate more widely from the ancient text than did those medizval 
chroniclers who gave a rein to the luxuriance of their imagination in. 
their description of the gigantic races, or who followed with infan- 
tine fidelity the oriental exaggeration of the Talmud or the Koran. 
The existence of men of superhuman bulk in ages past is a question 
for ethnologists or archzologians: the positive fable of the legendary 
giantdom of the middle ages may be safely assumed without reference 
to the state of opinion upon the former head. 

But, though the literature of giantdom has faded, we retain traces 
of it in more than one of our popular associations. Foremost of all 
stand the two strange figures which adorn the Guildhall, and not so. 
long ago were considered to be an important item in the catalogue 
of London lions. The rising generation very likely views them 
with, at best, a languid interest ; but to the cockney of a generation 
or two back they were a sort of City palladium—the guardian genii, 
at least, of the Lord Mayor and Common Council. Antiquaries 
might puzzle themselves in investigations as to their history and 
proper signification, wandering into conjecture that in their grotesque 
features might be traced a rude semblance of the lineaments of a 
Briton and a Saxon, or deriving them from the frightful idols of 
Druidical sacrifice; but to the mind of the ordinary citizen they 
were simply, and probably more truthfully, the City giants, append- 
ages to that jolly, splendid old traditional system of hospitality, of 
which their own buxom port was so excellent an emblem. 

In the ancient pageants and processions of Plantagenet and Tudor 
times, when Harry of Monmouth rode through the streets as the 
victor of Agincourt, or when bluff Hal Tudor, in the full pride of 
his big manly port, joined in the ceremony of the marching watch on 
Midsummer Eve, the prototypes of the present statues were carried 
in triumphant jollity to please the mob, just as in some Flemish 
cities they are to this day. The clumsy artistic fancy of the Queen 
Anne era pervades the existing images, which have been too often 
described to admit of novelty on a theme to which even the master 
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of English descriptive fiction himself devoted a few lines in one of 
his-earlier works. 

But one point in their history remains, we believe, unelucidated. 
We know how soon any familiar object obtains from the public inven- 
tion an appropriate sobriquet. When or at what time the Guildhall 
effigies. became.popularly known as Gog and Magog, we do not 
know; they have, at any rate, the prescription of years for the 
appellation. : But few stop to ask why.Gog and Magog ?—who were 
they? Now and then the inquirer may remember that once in the 
most symbolical book of the New Testament, and two or three 
times in. the prophetical writings of the Old, he has come across these 
names, but certainly with no hint or indication of their being in any 
way fit subjects for gigantologia. But in ages when history was 
romance.and romance history, trifling difficulties did not stand in the 
way of the chronicler, and the most imperfect hint was an outline to 
be filled: up in vivid colours and careful detail. 

Some startling information about Gog and Magog is contained in 
a somewhat scarce book published at Basle by Michael Furter, with 
engravings by Sebastian Brant, a.p. 1504. The work is called the 
“Revelation of Methodius,” and was. intended as an interpretation of 
prophecy applied to the then circumstances of the German empire, 
its wars with the Turks, and its anticipated triumph under Charles V. 
It contains the quaintest mixture of history and fable, of which the 
spirit is admirably conveyed by woodcuts utterly regardless of per- 
spective, and bristling with anachronisms ; it deals, too, with Holy 
Writ after a haphazard fashion, which puts our boldest prophetical 
interpreters into the shade. 

The twelfth chapter relates to the four monarchies of the world, 
and introduces Alexander the Great,—always a shining light of 
medieval. history and romance. It tells us how he founded Alex- 
andria and slew Darius, whom it confounds with the Darius of 
Daniel ; from thence he is made to penetrate to that sea which is 
called the country of the sun, where he beheld nations foul and 
horrible of aspect. "They were descendants of the sons of Japhet, 
and their filthiness caused him to shudder, for they devoured all 
creatures—as dogs, mice, snakes—all kinds of filthy brutes, dead 
and diseased bodies, and sometimes even did not bury their own 
dead, but ate them up. So Alexander, observing this uncleanness of 
theirs, and fearing lest they ‘should invade the Holy Land and conta- 
minate it with such abominations, fervently prayed to God that He 
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would shut them up in the mountains. He collected the twenty- 
four kings, Gog and Magog, Meschech and Tubal, &c., &c.— 
among whom are enumerated the Alans, Libyans, and Cynocefali, or 
Dog-heads—led them forth with their wives and children, and their 
tents and baggage, coercing them by threats to enter the borders of 
the north, in a quarter whence there was no exit nor entrance either 
to the east or west. The Almighty answered the prayer of Alexander 
by causing the two mountains, hight the Paps of the North, to 
approach each other, even to the breadth of twelve cubits. These 
mountains, says the annotator, are by the Caspian Sea. Alexander 
then closed the pass with brazen gates betwixt, and covered them 
with “ assurim,”’ that neither by fire nor by steel should they be able 
to be opened, for the nature of assurim (which another edition of the 
author calls ascincitum) is to bend steel and to extinguish fire. 
Nevertheless. we are assured by the veracious chronicler, that 
eventually the twenty-four kings, headed by Gog and Magog, shall 
escape from their seclusion within the Caucasian mountains, and 
fulfil the prophecies of Ezekiel and the seer of Patmos. Sir John 
Mandeville includes some notice of them in his collection of marvels, 
much to the same effect as the narration already given, and with 
equal assurance of the Macedonian’s pious orthodoxy. He mentions 
more minutely the circumstances which shall accompany their exit, 
which is to take place at the time of Antichrist; and be brought 
about in a manner very similar to the well-known tales of Sinbad and 
the Messenian hero, Aristomenes. A fox being traced to his den, 
those digging after him shall come to the gates, of great stones well 
dight with cement ; and they shall break those gates and find issue. 

This cement, corresponding apparently to the mysterious assurim 
of Methodius, is evidently identical with the clay called by the 
author of “* The Romaunt of King Alisaundre,” Botemay, which 
is to be found in Meopante, a land between Egypt and Inde, and 
with which Alisaundre 


** Stopped the pass, 
That goeth fro Taracounte to Capias.” 


Taracounte being the capital of the land of Magogas, and Capias 
perhaps the Caspian Sea—“ the greatest stanke (i.e., standing water) 
in all the world,’ Mandeville tells us. Sir John, like a devout 
pilgrim as he was, has no hesitation in identifying the nations 
included within the sea-girt and rocky fastness with the lost tribes, 
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and naively remarks that the adherence of the dispersed Hebrews to 
their ancient tongue is sufficiently accounted for by the fact that 
when their compatriots shall break out and destroy the nations, 
Hebrew will be of course their language. This legend of the 
imprisonment in the Tartarian mountains of the ten tribes is repeated 
by a Florentine writer, with additional particulars, identifying the Red 
Jews, as they were called, with the Tartar hordes. According to 
this version of the story, when Alexander had -shut up the ten 
tribes in the mountains of Gog and Magog, he placed enormous 
trumpets in such a position that the wind sounded them, and instilled 
terror into the people in durance. In process of time, however, 
birds built their nests in these trumpets, which ceased to sound, 
and the inhabitants of the interior ventured to climb over the 
mountain ranges. Hence the Cham of the Tartars wears a bird’s 
feather to this day, in memory of the service they rendered to his 
ancestors. There can be little doubt that the writer is correct in 
his identification of these mysterious exiles with the marauding 
hordes of Tartary, hideous enough to the peaceful denizens of more 
civilised regions, though scarcely so horrible as represented in 
German romance. ‘There they are said to be nine feet high, six ot 
which are allowed for their legs, and three for their arms—a propor- 
tion very different to the old Picts of northern tradition, remarkable, 
as Walter Scott tells us, for the length of their arms—with faces of 
dogs ; clad in lions’ skins, their food the flesh of walves, dogs, and 
men; their drink, the milk of mares. ‘* The Romaunt of Ali- 
saundre ”’ goes farther in the same direction, making them absolute 
satyrs, wolves from the middle downwards. 

The Koran, that unapproachable collection of marvel and 
exaggeration, is of course diffuse on such a topic as this. The 
eighteenth chapter, entitled the Cave, is devoted to the history of 
Dhulkarnein (the two-horned), the Arabic name of Alexander, 
whom they seem to confuse with some former conqueror, a contem- 
porary of Abraham, probably one of the kings of Persia of the first 
race ; and among other particulars we find that one of the exploits of 
the hero was the building of a wall between two mountains, to keep 
Gog and Magog from wasting the land. This wall is described as 
forged of iron and molten brass, so as neither to be scaled nor dug 
through. ‘* Nevertheless,” said Dhulkarnein, ‘‘ when the prediction 
of my Lord shall come to be fulfilled, He shall reduce the wall to 
dust.” It is a sad omission on the part of the compiler of the 
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Koran. to -deprive us of a description of the two- giant devastators : 
judging from the dimensions of the various miraculous objects 
described by Mahomet, they would not have fallen:much short of the 
magnificent bulk of their kinsman, Og, in Rabbinical fable, the 
height of -whose stature was twenty-three thousand and. thirty-three 
cubits, and whose destruction was accomplished, as he lay prostrate, 
by.a wound in the heel from the spear of Moses, at a height of 
thirty cubits from the ground. True, a being whose bulk was so 
vast that when the flood covered the highest mountains it -only 
reached to Og’s-knee, and who was wont to take the fishes: out of 
the sea and toast them against the sun, might have taxed the 
‘ingenuity of even so great a mythic hero as Alexander to restrain in 
durance ; but the invention of the historian would have been. equal 
to the emergency, we may be sure ; just as quaint old Fuller tells 
us that the legendaries of St. David made the earth, when he was 
preaching and the people could not see by reason of the concourse, 
officiously heave itself up, so that he might be visible tohis audience. 
The existence of the wall of Alexander was. not altogether a fable, 
although its connection with the Greek conqueror may be esteemed 
at least doubtful. A wall, intended to bridle the Tartar ““with a 
curb of stone,”’ undoubtedly existed in the northern provinces of 
Persia, near the Caspian Sea, and was inspected by Peter the Great 
when in that country. It is described as being in its perfect portions 
about fifteen feet high, built of stone.with a concrete mixed of sand 
and shells—the botemay, probably, of the romancers—and much 
dilapidated, having been used as the Roman wall on the Scottish Border 
was, as an overground quarry for dwelling-houses and. enclosures. 
Mingled with the truth in the quondam descriptions of this rampart 
occur »passages. of which the only solution is to be found in. books 
like Atkinson’s ‘ Siberia,” descriptions of tall towers, steep  fosses, 
deep galleries, high pinnacles, &c., &c., fantastic forms, to which 
the volcanic rocks of that singular region bear even. now such a 
resemblance that the wayfarer might imagine himself in the vale of 
St. John, when 
** Though the loitering vapour braved 
The gentle breeze, yet oft it waved 
Its mantle’s dewy fold ; 
And still, when shook that filmy screen, 
Were towers and bastions dimly seen, 


And Gothic battlements between, 
Their gloomy length unrolled.” 
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But,.like, De. Vaux of Triermain, he will reach the spot only to find 


that 
‘¢ Ere the mound he could attain, 


The rocks sheir shapeless form regain ; 
And mocking loud his labour vain, 
The mountain spirits laughed.” 


To legends such as these, or the descriptions by travellers through 
the Rocky Mountains of the far-west of America, of the natural 
ramparts crenellated with strangely-balanced crags, which seem to 
bar the entrance of the passes of that inaccessible region, the descrip- 
tion of the expedition sent by the Caliph Al Amin in 808 is very 
similar. It is to be found in a note to Warton’s “* English Poetry,” 
and tells the reader that the servants of the Caliph, after a journey of 
two months and six days, reached the castles of the mountain 
Caucasus, which encompasses the country of the Jagiouge and 
Magiouge. Two stages on they found another mountain with a 
ditch cut through it, 150 cubits wide, and in the aperture an iron 
gate 50 cubits high, with vast buttresses and iron turrets as high as 
the top of the mountain. Once a week the governor of the castle, 
accompanied by ten horsemen, comes and strikes three times on the 
gate with a hammer of five pounds weight, and listens until he hears 
a murmuring sound within which proceeds from the Jagiouge and 
Magiouge confined in its interior. 


‘* Such, the faint echo of departed praise, 
Still sound Arabia’s legendary lays.” 


And it is curious that the explorer Bruce, in those exciting wan- 
derings of his which the exaggerations of Munchausen were intended 
to caricature, met with mention of the same people, of Jagiuge or 
Hagiuge (i. e., Gog), and Magiuge, from a certain Abyssinian Cadi, 
who anticipated their coming with religious awe; and in reply to 
Bruce’s inquiries, gave him the following account of them :—“‘ Hagiuge 
Magiuge are little people, not so big as bees, or like the zimb, or fly 
of Sennaar, that came in great swarms out of the earth, ay, in multi- 
tudes that cannot be counted ; two of their chiefs are to ride upon 
an ass, and every hair of that ass is to be a pipe, and every pipe is 
to play a different kind of music, and all that hear and follow them 
are to be carried into hell.” 

We are not to suspect from the vast discrepancy in size that we 


have quitted the company of the gigantic Gog and Magog in these 
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tiny invaders, who, according to another version of the legend, are to 
drink the sea—the Caspian—dry ; for the Mahometans are immutably 
determined in the conviction, that as the earth approaches its span of 
existence, its denizens will dwindle into diminutive pigmies, so that 
antediluvian giants even will share the decadence of the might of the 
sons and daughters of Adam. 

These quaint absurdities may provoke a smile, but under them 
there is a grain of truth generally to be found for the searching. In 
the hope that this is so in the present case, we omit to discuss at 
length the later applications of the name Gogmagog to the hills of 
Cambridgeshire, or the sworn society of festive citizens of the 18th 
century, and spare allusion even to the canine hero of one of Hood’s 


ballads, 


‘** A snappish mongrel, christened Gog,” 


believing that those who give an idle glance towards the scare-babe 
figures of our renovated Guildhall will not feel less interest in them 
from the remembrance that they were once so nearly allied in popular 
belief with the mighty destroyer of Persian and Indian thrones, the 
conqueror Secunder, whose very coins were eagerly sought after, to be 
worn as amulets by the credulous multitude of the ages of reviving 
civilisation. 


OLIVERIUS REDIVIVUS. 


IRITING, some eighty years since, to Lady Ossory, 

Horace Walpole says, ** I have sent for the Memoirs of 

Cromwell’s family [by the Rev. Mark Noble], but as 

yet have only seen extracts from it in a magazine. It 

can contain nothing a thousandth part so curious as what we already 

know,—the inter-marriage in the fourth descent of Oliver's pos- 

terity and King Charles's,—the speech of Richard Cromwell to Lord 

Bathurst in the House of Lords,—and Fanny Russell’s reply to the 

late Prince of Wales on the 30th of January. They are anecdotes, 

especially the two first, worthy of being inserted in the history 

of mankind ; which, if well chosen and well written, would precede 

common histories, which are but repetitions of no uncommon 
events.” 

A few days after the utterance of the pre-judgment thus formed, 
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Mark Noble, attended by his patron the Earl of Sandwich, arrived at 
Strawberry Hill on a visit to its lord ; and Walpole had an opportu- 
nity of discovering that there was a great deal more to be said about 
Oliver’s descendants than he had at first suspected. It was some- 
thing to learn that while Charles II. had not a single legitimate 
representative left in England, the offspring of the Protector, moving 
in every grade of society save that of royalty, already covered the 
land like the children of Israel. In the passage of arms that there- 
upon ensued between these two men so “ cunning of fence”’ in the 
blazonry of peace, we can easily imagine the rapid interchange of 
family legend, heraldic combination, and anecdote, not untinctured 
with scandal, with which the ears of their common friend, Lord 
Sandwich, must have been assailed. But Horace Walpole was more 
than a mere pedant in pedigrees. We are in the habit, more 
Byronico, of dubbing him ‘* Ultimus Romanorum.” While his 
clerical friend was engaged in bouleversing half the Strawberry 
library in order to verify a baptismal date, he would be asking him- 
self the question, Can such dead embers live again? Entertaining 
as he did the most comfortable assurance that no future statesman 
would arise to outshine his own venerated parent, Sir Robert, he 
doubtless deemed it a still vainer expectation that the awful spirit of 
power looming out of the darkness of the 17th century could again 
become incarnate in the person of a modern representative arrayed in 
bag-wig and powder. 

Certainly nothing of the kind had then arisen to disturb ‘this posi- 
tion ; for, though the Cromwell family boasted of sundry respectable 
names, both male and female, their virtues, with few exceptions, had 
not been summoned into very public exercise. In this they were 
not singular. It is true that Earl Stanhope had seemed for a brief 
period to revive the policy of Oliver in the Northern seas, and the 
energy of the elder Pitt had subsequently swept away the aspirations 
of France on the American Continent; still, as a general rule, the 
exigences of the hour called for no superlative hero, and Georgian 
diplomatists sufficed for the execution of Georgian tactics. Nor 
can we wonder that Thomas Carlyle, after his recent struggles and 
wadings amid the shallows of the 18th century—after his benevolent 
efforts to humanise ‘ Frederick,” to canopy Chatham in a Roman 
halo, or to say a kind word for our great lexicographer, Samuel 
Johnson—should in his latest brochure (his address delivered before 
the University of Edinburgh) have overstepped all these “ Dii 
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Minores,? and have once more fallen back'on the terra firma of the 
Cromwellian era,—finding in the Puritan Dictator his true exemplar 
of a nation’s governor,—one who surpassed even Plato’s model 
ruler,—absolutely enfranchised from the sordid fetters of personal 
gain,—in his aspect towards Deity, bowing with more than Hebrew 
reverence,—in his ‘attitude towards humanity, scorning alike both 
rhetoric and other artifices,—impelled only by the profoundest con- 
victions, aiming at the loftiest ideal. 

Had Walpole lived to our own days, we fancy it would have 
been a not uncongenial study to trace the resurrection of family attri- 
butes in a generation who no longer think it a disgrace to share the 
blood of the Protector. The late Sir George Cornewall Lewis; the 
late-and present Earls De Grey; the Earl of Clarendon; the Hot- 
hams of Yorkshire; General George’ Bowles and his brother, 
Admiral Bowles, of Wiltshire; Captain Charles Barnard, of the 
Scots Greys, who fought in twelve engagements under the Duke of 
Wellington’s eye, and finished his career at Waterloo ; and General 
Sir Edward,Whinyates, whose ‘more protracted career has so recently 
closed ; William Nicholas, of Devizes, whose engineering skill pro- 
tected Cadiz, and who performed prodigies of valour at Barrossa and 
Badajoz ; and lastly, hundreds of other persons, of blameless lives 
and gentle demeanour, and’ who derive a direct and undoubted 
descent from the Protector through male or female channels ;—all 
these are so many inheritances challenging their respective owners to 
a certain amount of sympathy with a common ancestor who made 
his last appeal to God and to a grateful posterity. 

To wade through the genealogies, alliances, and biographies of 
the half-dozen peerages falling at the present moment within the 
family circle—to say nothing of baronets, bishops, official dignitaries, 
and private persons in England, Scotland, and America, claiming a 
similar interest—is not the object of this paper. And if to the 
above we were to add all the names of eminence who derive from 
Cromwell’s sisters, it must be seen at a glance that the band of 
citizens thus embraced would become too vast for enumeration, too 
scattered for classification. 

In domestic chronicles, whenever an ancestor is reported to have 
taken a prominent part, or to have sustained some heavy loss, in the 
period of the Civil Wars; it has long been the habit of the family 
heralds to attribute such action, as a matter of course, to a generous 
and ‘self-sacrificing ‘‘ adherence to the Royal cause.” Thus, for 
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example, in the modern accounts of thefamily of Drake of-Ash, the 
destruction of the paternal mansion. by fire. is attributed to. ‘ the 
Rebels ;”” whereas the unimpeachable evidence. of copious .docu- 
ments’ in the State-Paper Office, besides that of the printed 
“ Commons’ Journals,”’ bears evidence that the: fire was the werk. 
of the Cavalier Lord Pawlet, and that the Drakes to a.man-were 
favourable to the Parliamentary cause. This form of misappre- 
hension, as to the nature of true fame, is no longer likely to become 
the weakness of Oliver’s children. Perhaps no one of them prided 
himself more on the circumstances of his birth than the late Sir 
Thomas Frankland Lewis, father of the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Charles Lamb, while chatting on a very different 
subject, accidentally records a singular mode of indulging in the 
same feeling as manifested by his friend Field. Lamb is describing 
his own want of neatness in the matter of letter-writing, and, after 
giving various proofs of his slovenliness, concludes as follows :— 

“Once only I sealed with borrowed wax to set Sir Walter Scott a 
wondering, signed with the imperial quartered-arms of England, 
which my friend Field bears in compliment to his descent in the 
female line from Oliver Cromwell. It must have set his antiquarian 
curiosity upon watering.” 4 

How far, too, we might be tempted to ask, have the personal 
features of the Protector been reproduced in any of his descendants ? 
Do they exhibit that giant gait, that massive brow, and, above all, 
that square-built jaw by which Flaxman declared he could identify 
any true Cromwellian skull? We have sometimes thought that the 
portrait of the late Earl De Grey, painted in middle life by John 
Wood, bore some such resemblance; though we fail to detect it 
in the portrait of the same nobleman by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Amongst the Addisons of Soham (who derive from the Protector’s 
favourite son Henry, Lord Lieutenant of Ireland) a considerable 
family likeness to the Protector prevails; or at least it did prevail 
several years ago when the writer of this paper visited them. ‘The 
portraits- of the Fields, father and son, in the London Annuity 
Society’s rooms, at Chatham Place, Blackfriars, though the faces of 
good men and true, and descendants of the Protector in the female line, 
can hardly be pronounced Cromwellian. Yet there is an undoubted 
tendency in. family life, for the characteristics of some one hero of a 





* Letter to Bernard Barton, 26th March, 1826. 
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race, after disappearing for a while, again to crop out and to become 
reproduced in all their original integrity in the person of a subsequent 
representative far down the stream of time. The readers of Sir 
Walter Scott will remember his illustration of this physiological fact 
in the tale of “‘Redgauntlet,” on which and sundry other cognate 
points it might be pleasant to enlarge by quoting from various letters 
with which the present writer was favoured many years ago, ina 
correspondence with Sir Thomas Frankland Lewis aforesaid. But 
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the facts recorded in those letters require adjustment, even if courtesy 
did not still demand adherence to the caution with which they 
thus closed, and which leads the writer to regard them as strictly 
confidential. 

Recurring once more to the point of hereditary likeness, it is 
agreeable to be able to trace it, though in the subdued and softened 
colours of a country gentleman of retired habirs, in the portraits of 
the last Oliver Cromwell, Esq., of Brantingsay Park, near Cheshunt, 
Hertfordshire, who died some five-and-thirty years ago. Eminently 
agreeable also was it to follow his daughter, the late Mrs. Russell, 
of Cheshunt, as she went from picture to picture in the gallery of 
her ancestors, and catalogued in succession the virtues of each pro- 
genitor, ranging from the Protector’s parents down to her own 
father ; her faithful memory preserving every salient object of historic 
interest belonging to each member, and her voice just betraying the 
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emotion of a genuine daughter of a line conscious of past glories. 
This venerable and interesting lady was the last person who bore 
at birth the name of Cromwell through direct male procession. 
She had a brother Oliver, who died in infancy, and she was herself, 
christened Oliveria; and but for the opposition of George IV., 
when Prince Regent, her husband, Mr. Artemidorus Russell, would 
have assumed, by royal license, the name and arms of Cromwell. 

For the copy of the coffin-plate and coat-of-arms of the Protector 





which accompany this paper we are indebted to the courtesy of the 
Earl De Grey and Ripon, in whose possession the relics themselves 
now rest. In the facsimile of the same coffin-plate, preserved in the 
first volume of Noble’s ‘‘ Protectorate,” and published about eighty- 
five years back, it is described as being then owned by the Hon. 
George Hobart. We are assured that Dean Stanley in his forth- 
coming work, ‘“ The Memorials of Westminster Abbey,” will 
substantiate the oft-disputed position that Cromwell’s body was duly 
deposited in a vault in Henry VII.’s Chapel, now bearing the name 
of the Ormerod vault. For this last statement our authority is 
Mr. William M. Brookes, master of the~St. James’s Schools at 
Accrington, who has interested himself much in the investigation of 
the circumstances attending that sepulture. 


Cooper’s fine miniature of Cromwell, represented by our engraving, 
N. S. 1867, Vou, IIL ss 
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is the property of Earl De Grey and Ripon; and having never been 
properly engraved hitherto, will, we doubt not, be duly appreciated, 
notwithstanding the varieties which have preceded it, both in Harding’s 
“ Biographical Mirror,” and elsewhere in a smaller size. It 
descends from the Palavicinis, formerly of Babraham, near Cam- 
bridge, a family allied to the Protectoral house by several inter- 
marriages. ‘There was a similar miniature once in the possession of 
Earl De Grey’s aneestor, Lord Grantham, which, as Mark Noble 
informs us, was lost when his lordship’s house.was robbed. It may 
be added that the portraits of Oliver Cromwell constitute an endless 
subject. Having seen a multitude of them, including that at Florence, 
the writer regards as the best miniature, that in the Baptist College 
at Bristol. 

There are many interesting relics and other memorials of the 
Protector at Chequers Court, near Aylesbury, Bucks, the seat of 
Lady Frankland Russell. Among them are his watch and his ink- 
stand. The coffin-plate and arms given above, passed into the 
possession of a Mr. Abdy, who was sheriff of London, at the 
time when the Protector’s body was exhumed by order of Charles 
II. ; and by whom, or by one of whose descendants, it was given to 
a member of the Hobart family, from whom the present owner, 
Earl De Grey and Ripon, is descended on the female side. 
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THE SOVEREIGN ORDER OF ST. JOHN OF JERU- 
SALEM AND THE ENGLISH LANGUE. 


*¢ Then in Palestine, 
By the way-side, in sober grandeur, stood 
A hospital that, night and day, received 
The pilgrims of the West ; and when ’twas asked, 
* Who are the noble founders ?’ every tongue 
At once replied, ‘ The merchants of Amalfi.’ 
That hospital, when Godfrey scaled the walls, 
Sent forth its holy men in complete steel ; 
And hence, the cowl relinquished for the helm, 
That chosen band, valiant, invincible, 
So long renowned as champions of the Cross, 
In Rhodes, in Malta.” —Zagers. 


m3} public institution can present in its history a more 
striking example of the mutability of human events than 

the renowned Hospitaller Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 

Humble in its origin—the pious creation of certain 
“merchants of Amalfi,” who chanced to visit the shrines of the 
Holy City—it gradually advanced in wealth and influence, till, in- 
vested with military functions, its members claimed so prominent 
a share of the glory won by the Christian arms, that it became the 
chief rampart of the Christian faith in the land of its Founder, and 
presented, at a later period, the main bulwark of Europe against the 
same infidel aggressors. Its ruling chief, no longer the obscure 
principal of a body of lowly monks, was recognised as the princely 
head of a military state, whose subjects were drawn from the most 
illustrious ranks of every Christian country. The Cross of the 
Order became the highest passport to distinction at every court of 
Christendom. The most powerful monarchs sought to be enrolled 
amid its members, and petitioned to be interred in the hallowed 
garments of the Order. Its flag was environed with a glory peculiar 
to its sacred character and its world-wide renown. Centuries of 
chequered fortune, but of still predominant success, and constantly 
illumined by the fame of its lofty exploits, marked its prolonged 
Career as a sovereign power, till at one fatal moment its proud pre- 
eminence was levelled with the dust. It fell—and fell dishonoured. 
The noble hearts that had maintained its supremacy had disappeared 
from the stage of earthly trial ; their successors were not men of the 


same stamp ; the lion breed had died out, and vice and effeminacy 
S$2 
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gave the tone to a society which had long been rendered illustrious 
by the loftiest attributes of heroic valour and Christian piety. 

The hand that struck the exterminating blow was one that dealt 
with the crowns of kingdoms as cards are disposed of-in the hands of 
a bold and rapacious sharper. It need not, therefore, seem strange 
that so feebly-supported a state as that of Malta had in later times 
become should have succumbed to an enemy thus powerful, when 
the face of Europe was covered with the débris of broken sceptres 
and demolished thrones. Many writers have expressed an opinion 
that the curtain should be allowed to descend on the scene of the 
surrender of Malta to the Great Napoleon, marking the tragic close 
of the history of the famous Order of St. John. But we would ask, 
why should that curtain not rise again to disclose the recovered 
splendour of an institution founded on the noblest principles of 
human action? Why, in this age of peculiar demand for the most 
active exertions of individuals and societies for the succour and relief 
of millions of our fellow-creatures—why, we say, in the midst of 
appalling want and almost unprecedented suffering, should not the 
old and time-honoured brotherhood of the Knights of St. John claim 
a new stage for the exercise of their high mission of utility and bene- 
volence—a fresh career of charitable labours, and of unceasing devo- 
tion to the best interests of humanity? We go further and ask, 
why, when other principalities and states have been restored to their 
former dignity and splendour, should the day never arrive when the 
long dormant sovereignty of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
may be resuscitated with the unanimous and cordial consent of all 
the nations that acknowledge the Christian faith? Who would not 
delight to see the white cross of the ancient soldiery of St. John once 
more wave above the re-consecrated domes and towers of its former 
home in Jerusalem? Nay, who would not be still more glad to 
see its old flag stream forth above the domes of Santa Sophia at 
Constantinople? As of old, its knightly phalanx would be com- 
posed of men of the noblest blood of every nation in Christendom. 
No jealousy would thus be created between rival countries: all would 
equally participate in the recovered possession of the Holy Land and 
in the re-occupation of the best portion of the Eastern Empire ;—a 
truly grand triumph of Christian supremacy over the unhallowed 
rule of the Turks, who have too long been permitted to degrade and 
oppress the finest regions upon the face of the globe. Yes, while 
nearly eleven millions of our fellow Christians pine in almost hope- 
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less despair beneath the yoke of Islamism, who shall say that a 
noble army of Christian warriors, marshalled under the flag of the 
ancient fraternity of the Hospitaller Order, manned and officered by 
the bravest hearts of every Christian land, may not yet perform a 
glorious and enduring service,—carrying freedom and civilisation to 
those unhappy races who are now immersed in the direst poverty 
and most galling degradation? Happy, indeed, for mankind at large 
will be the hour that witnesses so glorious an event. 

But, setting aside all consideration of the higher destinies thus 
indicated, who, we again ask, shall say that there is not a wide 
field in London alone, at this present period, for the discharge of 
those beneficent functions which belonged to the Order in its youth 
in Palestine ? We ask, whether the spirit of ancient knighthood does 
not yet slumber in the bosoms of thousands of our fellow-country- 
men, who would gladly to-morrow enrol their names as members of 
so honourable and estimable a body as that of the Order of St. John? 
As knights, esquires, donats, or serving-brothers, all such aspirants 
would at once invest themselves with the ennobling character of 
pledged champions in the cause of humanity—of sworn defenders 
and supporters of the ever-active principle of ‘‘ good will ” towards 
their fellow-men. 

We are told that there is afloat in society a spirit of Sancho-Pan- 
zaism, which ridicules, with sordid selfishness, all devotion to high 
and chivalrous objects. We believe it not. Nor will we give ear 
to the insinuation till we see that an appeal to our countrymen in 
support of the noble mission of this ancient and famous Order of 
knighthood is coldly received, or contumeliously rejected. We yet 
hope to see the holy edifice of the Hospital restored with Christian 
rites, untainted by Romish errors ; its dilapidated shrines, devoted to 
Christian uses, built anew; its thousand hearthstones sending forth 
the recovered fires of its ancient hospitality ; in a word, we would 
joyfully behold the re-awakened fervour of its Christian charity chase 
away the spectral shapes of gloom and despair from the darkened 
abodes of hunger and wretchedness. A career of utility and renown, 
equal in some respects to that which has shed so imperishable a 
charm over the memories and associations of the past, may yet await 
the venerable English /angue of this renowned and illustrious society, 
and be perpetuated, with increasing dignity and usefulness, — 
as many ages yet to come. 

We fear that it is but imperfectly known that there exists in 
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England an association of distinguished persons, with the Duke of 
Manchester at their head, who are devotedly attached to the objects 
thus set forth. Many of our readers, we trust, will learn with satis- 
faction that the members are exclusively selected on conditions that 
promise an active participation in the philanthropic objects of the 
Order. May we not confidently expect that their zeal in the cause of 
humanity will be countenanced in a spirit of congenial sympathy by 
the most illustrious nobles in the land, and that, ere long, the Queen 
herself will graciously lend her all-powerful name as “ sovereign 
protector” of the revered institution? Such a sanction would reflect 
honour on the most exalted ; it is the cause of Christ Himself which 
would be thus honoured, and which honours all who engage in His 
holy service. 

The Order of St. John emphatically points to the prouder 
memories, and more dignified associations of the past. It recalls 
the recollection of days in which wealth was ever deemed the sub- 
ordinate of honour; prowess and self-denial regarded as preferable 
to slothful supineness and vicious indulgence ; virtue esteemed as of 
sovereign ascendency over the mean temptations of pleasure or 
avarice. It seeks to bring back to each heart and soul a wider share 
of that holy fervour which was in ruder times devoted to God for 
His own sake; to renew that truth of mind and singleness of purpose 
which shone forth so genially in the social intercourse of simpler 
times ; to restore that real charity, hospitality, and fraternal senti- 
ment, that mutual kindness, forbearance, and courtesy, which the 
knightly bosom ever cherished and displayed as the very source and 
basis of the chivalric exemplar. 

A widely-organised scheme of active and judicious benevolence 
constitutes the only purpose for which the English /angue of the 
confraternity of St. John aims to re-establish its existence amongst 
us. The device of the Order— Pro utilitate hominum!”? as iden- 
tified with, and represented by, an unceasing course of practical 
charity, is ever to be regarded as its password to the sympathy and 
approval of the British public. Charity, in the widest sense of the 
word, is its motto and true meaning, whose results may be briefly 
described as a binding together of national feeling and action in one 
grand, soul-pervading union of chivalric fellowship—a closer com- 





® The chef-lieu of the English /angue of the Order of St. John is at present situated 
in St. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square, 
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bination of the ties of reciprocal amity between classes and indivi- 
duals. No patriot or lover of his kind can restrain his hearty and 
enthusiastic wishes for the success of that spirited and devoted 
band who seek to bid flourish once again amongst us, in the garb of 
unsectarian piety, the institution of the Order of St. John. 

Public feeling at the present moment strongly suggests the 
necessity of awakening and directing the best energies of our 
countrymen in a path of unselfish exertion for the common good. 
Let it be seen that wealth is only respected in accordance with the 
measure of the bounty and liberality which accompany it—that 
honour is most eminently due to the diligent and earnest labourer in 
the vineyard of his Divine Master. Let none presume to solicit 
admission into this Hospitaller Order who are not actuated by the 
spirit of its noble institution. Let none claim to be the bearers of a 
mission second to none as affecting the wide interests of humanity, 
who are not impressed with the solemn obligations of its member- 
ship. So that the white cross of St. John “‘in Anglid”’ may be ever 
regarded as the symbol of a truly Christian profession—not the 
empty assurance of a mere man of birth, who is only seen amid the 
frivolities of fashionable and courtly intercourse—a man whose zeal 
for the welfare of humanity too frequently appears to begin and end 
with self, 

Pleasant it is to recall to our mind’s eye the godlike heroism so 
loftily emblazoned on the banners of the ancient militia of Rhodes 
and Palestine, and which shone with equal fervour in the earlier stages 
of the Order’s career in Malta; to trace the proud records of a 
pomp that was of the soul, and of a glory that drew the chief 
magnificence of its halo from a life of incessant labour, peril, self- 
denial, and charity ; and whose deeds will survive in unfading lustre 
till the latest. vestiges of human institutions shall expire amid 
universal decay. Yes, pleasant it is to ponder upon the daring 
exploits and devoted zeal of the heroes who stemmed the torrent 
of Mahommedan aggression, which, but for their prowess, would 
have surged over the last rampart of Christian dominion, We 
behold them lay down their lives with joy and pride, turning their 
dying gaze with transport to the glorious symbol of their faith, 
though the banner which bore it was trampled in the dust by the 
heathen host. It is at such moments of our admiration for the 
earlier memories of the Order of St. John, that we are apt to deplore, 
with no ordinary regret, the decay and semi-dissolution of the great 
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Order. We cannot read the golden pages that record the life of a 
La Valette without casting a glimpse of resentful disdain on the 
spectacle which has too often met our eyes in the circles of 
Continental society, purporting to be the legitimate embodiment 
of the ancient Order in our own times. We cannot but contrast 
the degenerate successors of the once noble brotherhood of the 
Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem with their warlike, toil- 
enduring, self-denying predecessors of the heroic period, whose iron 
austerities stand in such striking relief to the silken ease and refined 
comfort of their modern representatives. On the breast of such 
as these the white cross of St. John can only be viewed as a pur- 
poseless symbol—a mere mockery of chivalric distinction. How 
would the heroic spirits of Gerard and Raymond burn with indigna- 
tion to see such men as these claiming to be the legitimate possessors 
of so glorious an Order? How would D’Aubusson and De L’Isle 
Adam recoil with shame from such bearers of the white-cross banner? 

But why write thus? Because, happily, here in England we have 
men of a far different kind—men who, while proud of the memories 
of their great prototypes, the doughty champions who scaled the 
walls of Jerusalem, and dyed with their heroic blood the plain 
of Ascalon, humbly and earnestly devote themselves to the work of 
charity which engaged the functions of the earliest members of 
their ancient Order. They are not of the number of those unre- 
garded mortals born to do nothing, save to waste the hours of an 
inglorious destiny in gliding from one scene of dissipation to another, 
while the remainder of their time is too often spent in luxury and 
self-indulgence. Their hearts are with their work, and their work 
is with God—the great author of all goodness, whose glory they will 
persistently seek to promote. Their cross will be worn only by 
men worthy of it. The English Knights of St. John will anxiously 
Strive to realise the hallowed benefits which it has ever been the aim 
of their worthier predecessors to accomplish. Sure, indeed, we are, 
that, whatever may be the issue of their arduous enterprise, they will 
not fail in proving the noble disinterestedness of their labours, and 
the truly beneficial and deserving nature of their great undertaking. 

We must now give a brief sketch of the former and present 
constitution of the Order of St. John. 

The Order of St. John of Jerusalem (or, as it is more generally 
called, of Malta) still exists as a de jure sovereign institution. Its 
members are widely dispersed throughout the various countries of 
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Europe, and are universally distinguished by their high social posi- 
tion and hereditary honours. On referring to the pages of the 
«‘ Almanach de Gotha,” it will be seen that the order keeps its place 
in the list of the sovereign States of Europe, and. that it sends its 
ambassadors, like other powers, to various foreign courts. 

The Order of St. John is essentially cosmopolitan, if we may 
adopt such epithet within the limited sense of a reference to Chris- 
tian communities. It embraced in former times eight /angues or 
nations, namely—1. Provence; 2. Auvergne; 3. France; 4. Italy; 
5. Arragon; 6. England; 7. Germany; 8. Castile. Those who 
have carefully read the history of this renowned institute, doubtless 
know that every /angue of the Order has been at one time or other 
dissolved or suppressed by the hand of external aggression, but that 
its restoration has been sooner or later effected through the principle 
of innate independence which the Order possesses, and must ever 
possess, aS a knightly association composed of all the Christian 
tongues or nations, and originating in the earliest portion of the 
chivalric era—nay, which was itself the foundation-stone of the 
chivalric edifice—deriving its title from the mutual compact of its 
own members ; a compact strengthened, indeed, by the unanimous 
sanction of every Christian potentate, and confirmed by the sovereign 
Pontiff, the then head of the Christian world. 

The three first-mentioned /angues—Provence, Auvergne, and 
France—were suppressed by the French Directory. They again 
asserted their rights and privileges on the restoration of the Bourbons. 
They have again been declared extinct by the present ruler of the 
French nation. 

The /angue of Italy was destroyed by the elder Bonaparte on his 
invasion of that country ; but a small portion of its members sought 
refuge in the island of Sicily, the only part of the King of Naples’ 
possessions which—thanks to the British arms—remained free from 
the grasp of the almost universal invader. The king at one period 
suppressed the Order, and at others subjected it to intolerable 
burthens, but eventually allowed its members to retain their tempo- 
rary asylum. In 1827 the Pope gave them permission to reside at 
Ferrara, in the Roman States, and in 1831 invited them to transfer 
their residence to Rome, where, giving them an old palace that had 
formerly belonged to one of the ambassadors of the Order, he com- 
missioned them to take charge of his military hospitals. In 1839 the 
Emperor of Austria, whose coronation at Milan had taken place in 
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the preceding year, restored a portion of the estates of the Order 
situate in Lombardo-Venetia, and gave permission to the nobility and 
others to found new Commanderies in his Italian dominions. Other 
Italian princes followed his example: Parma, Lucca, Modena, 
Naples, restored certain former possessions of the Order, and en- 
couraged its further extension. 

The langues of Arragon and Castile withdrew from the govern- 
ment of the Order, after the treaty of Amiens in 1802. They were 
subsequently abolished by Joseph Bonaparte during his usurpation of 
the Spanish throne. They were again restored on the return of the 
legitimate monarch, Ferdinand IV. They have long ago been 
deprived of their independence and revenues by the oppression of 
the Crown. The Grand Priory of Crato, belonging to the latter 
langue, Castile, was declared extinct by a procedure of arbitrary power 
in 1834. 

The Jangue of England was suppressed by Henry VIIL., restored 
by Mary, and again abrogated by Elizabeth. Its members withdrew 
to Malta, the main seat or chef-lieu of the Order, and steps were taken 
by the authorities to maintain the vitality of the /angue, which was 
regarded with the utmost affection by the whole brotherhood. An 
effort was made in 1782, during the grand-mastership of De Rohan, 
to restore its activity by associating it with Bavaria, under the title of 
the Anglo-Bavarian Jangue. ‘To this new branch were attached the 
Grand Priories of Russia and Poland. But this ill-assorted union 
long ago died out, and if any trace of the Order still exists in Russia, 
it is merely as an imperial institution, entirely disconnected with any 
of the remaining branches of the Order. 

The English /angue was restored, in the form of its pristine unity, 
in 1831, by virtue of powers derived from certain instruments of 
convention entered into by the venerable Council-Ordinary of the 
three associated French Jangues, to whose acts those of Arragon 
and Castile gave their full and entire adhesion. The kings of 
France and Spain declared themselves favourable to the revival of 
the order as an independent power, although it may be questionable 
whether they contemplated the restoration of any portion of its 
estates. It is true that, at a later period, Charles X. proposed to 
give an old palace in Paris for the seat of the French members, but 
his sudden abdication interfered with the fulfilment of his intention. 
_ We have said that the present Emperor of the French has suppressed 
the Order, since which period the English /angue has remained in a 
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state of complete insulation. We have alluded to the negotiations 
_ which were undertaken with a view to re-associate the constituent 
branches of the Order, but without success; and, most probably, a 
re-union will be long deferred. The English /angue was revived by 
a wide majority of the continental /angues, forming a just representa- 
tion of the totality of the Order, and it is possessed of an independent 
jurisdiction during the disintegrated condition of the community. 
The Roman authorities deny its legality, till it shall become regu- 
larised by their central and sole existing jurisdiction, But to this 
position of pre-eminence on their part the English /angue demurs, as 
viewing the Italian party in the light only of an eighth division of the 
entire body, and, as such, incapable of claiming any supremacy over 
the seven other sections of the Order, all of whom, if existing, would 
be endowed with co-equal rights and privileges, until they chose to 
surrender them to an elected head as representative of the whole. 
It is clear enough that the English section owes no allegiance to the 
Italian one, and will certainly pay it no undue homage. The world is 
wide enough for both, and, as their interests do not conflict, there 
need be no quarrel between them. 

The /angue of Germany became extinct after the peace of Presburg 
in 1805. Its estates within the reach of the Prussian sceptre have 
been confiscated, but the Emperor of Austria spared those situated 
within his dominions. ‘The former monarch has since instituted a 
royal Order in memory of the ancient institution, but he has not 
restored any portion of its former estates. The spoliation by the 
House of Brandenburg of the vast domains of the unfortunate 
Teutonic Order was a precedent which had doubtless some influence 
in this further act of indulged cupidity. The remains of the old 
German Jangue which time has spared are united with those of Italy, . 
though portions of them long remained detached, in a state of entire 
independence. 





» The ground upon which the Roman party base their attack on the English Jangue 
is that the powers delegated to the French commission were revoked before they had 
decreed the resuscitation of the English Jangue. The answer to that seems to our- 
selves to be that the original power issued was a usurpation of the sovereign rights 
of the Order by one insignificant branch,—that the French /angues required no autho- 
risation of the kind whatever,—that in the then utterly disorganised state of the Order 
the three French /angues acting with the consent of the Spanish /angues formed an 
overpowering majority, and were much better qualified to issue decrees binding on the 
whole Order than the Roman fragment. ‘This is the ground upon which the English 
party have taken their stand, and it “seems to ourselves unassailable. 
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Of Castile, the last of the eight /angues, we have already spoken 
under the head of Arragon. é 

Such is the present state of the Order of St. John. It is only reli- 
gious jealousy which prevents a re-amalgamation of its branches, 
now scattered and enfeebled to the great detriment and injury of 
the common interests of the Order. It is an idle misrepresentation 
that Protestants are inadmissible, since history records the fact that a 
former head of the Order, the Emperor Paul I. of Russia, was also 
the head of the Greek Church, and, besides being a schismatic (in 
the eyes of the Roman Church), was a married man to boot,—cir- 
cumstances that show how completely the original statutes of the 
Order have been set aside under emergency. The existence of the 
Protestant bailiwick of Brandenburg cannot also be ignored, while 
the writings of the famous historian, De Boisgelin, and those of 
later date, by the Commander Taaffe and Lieut.-Colonel Whitworth 
Porter, present: sufficient evidences that the Pope himself at one 
period approved of an union of Christians of all denominations as 
fellow-soldiers in the ranks of the Christian army to fight for the 
Cross. 

We may, in conclusion, repeat our former remark, that usurpers 
may trample upon the rights of the Order, but they cannot destroy 
its vitality. Its possessions may be withdrawn, its privileges alienated 
by the fiats of unscrupulous despotism ; but, notwithstanding this 
continued spoliation and oppression, the Order still exists, and has a 
future before it. What that future shall be must depend upon the 
will of God, and, under_Him, upon the conduct of the members of 


the Sovereign Order itself. 
J. U. D. 
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GENTLEMEN AND MANNERS IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY. 


numerous and popular, because they appeal to a large 

class of persons who, having all the ambition of being 

thought well-bred, are, by the chance of birth, deprived of 

the internal consciousness, and by the chance of position, 
of the means of acquiring the forms, of good breeding. 

The facile princeps of politeness in his day, the man who was scrupu- 
lously polite on his death-bed, whose last words were, “Pray give 
Dayroles a chair”—Lord Chesterfield, condescended to reduce good 
manners to a science in the well known series of letters to his son, a 
work upon which Johnson passed the caustic criticism that “it taught 
the manners of a dancing-master, and the morals of a whore”—a 
pungent satire which lives in the history of literature as a compensation 
in the fame of the great earl for his cruelly contemptuous treatment of 
the poor scholar in his adversity, and his sycophancy to him when at 
the pinnacle of his fame. 

To this day, however, volumes are continually issuing from the press, 
from which young people of the Jdourgeois class may learn to deport 
themselves like ladies and gentlemen. To the confusion and destruc- 
tion of that peace which is so necessary to the perfect discharge of 
domestic duties, these books have been so multiplied and circulated in 
our kitchens and pantries, our small shops and back parlours, that the 
ceremonial customs of the lower classes are deprived of all charm of 
natural freedom, and characterised by an unnatural stiffness and pinch- 
beck imitation of good manners, the principles of which are to be found 
in such works as ‘ Etiquette for Ladies,” “ How to behave,” &c. 

Strange to say, in the early history of our country, a similar class of 
literature was in existence: and it is fortunate for us that these books 
have been preserved, for they give us some interesting and amusing 
information as to the mode of life which was in vogue amongst:our Anglo- 
Norman ancestors. We propose to investigate these ancient systems of 
etiquette, and by the help of old manuscripts, romans, and fabliaux, to 
examine into the state of deportment in the 13th century. 

As refined social customs involve the necessity of a dwelling-place, 
we shall preface our investigation with a rapid review of the progress of 
house-building from the earliest Saxon times to that of the Anglo-Norman 
or early English. From illuminated MSS., and ancient Saxon poems, 
It is to be gleaned that when the-chief wished to settle, he built a large 
hall (heal) of wood, with pinnacles to it, and steps at the entrance. 
Inside, the roof was covered, and all around were benches to sit upon 





* Authorities :—Percy Soc. Pub. vol. iv.; Bede’s Eccl. Hist. ; Saxon Chron, 
Ingram ; Matthew Paris’ Hist. Major ; Stow’s Survey of London; Wright’s Domestic 
Manners and Sentiments of the Middle Ages; Robert de Blois’ Le Chastiement des 
Dames; Roman de Rou; Strutt’s Works; Peter of Blois’ Epistles ; Fabliaux, Romans 


et Contes, par Barbazan; Reg. MSS. E. iv. ; Cotton MSS. Julius, E. iv. ; Harleian 
MSS. 4690. 
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by day, and for the serving men to sleep on by night. The fire was 
kindled in the midst, a hole being cut in the roof to let the smoke 
escape ; there were also apertures to admit air and light, which, as we 
shall see, were unprotected against wind and rain. The seat upon which 
the owner and his wife sat was raised above the others, and called the 
“high settle” (heah setl), a word retained in country farm-houses to 
this day. At meal times tressels were brought out, and a board laid 
over them covered with a cloth. This was the only table, called 
however the “bord” (board); and when the meal was over it was 
removed. ‘This hall was the principal part of the house (hus) ; it was 
the sitting-room, the reception-room, and the room of entertainment; 
the guest was first shown into it, met by his host, and welcomed to the 
fire, or, if at meal time, to the “ bord.” After dinner, when the “ bord” 
was removed, the carousal began, and the cup went round whilst tales 
were told, and the minstrel plied his art. As night drew on, the guests 
of rank retired, and pillows were placed upon the benches where the 
servants were to sleep. 

The other portions of the house were detached from the hall, and 
called bowers or chambers, in which were beds for the owner, his 
family, and distinguished visitors. The whole mass of buildings, con- 
sisting of the hall, and the bowers forming the “ hus,” was surrounded with 
a raised wall of earth, in which was a sort of gate; and on the outside 
the beggars and poor congregated at meal-times, awaiting their share of 
the broken food which was daily given to them from the hall. The 
situation chosen for the house was generally one where the proprietor 
could get a good view of his lands. But the dwellings of the common 
people consisted of only one room surrounded by a fence, and in that 
chamber they ate, drank, and slept. 

That this style of house, which formed the basis of the after mansions, 
lasted in England all through the Saxon domination, is evident from the 
pictures in Saxon MSS. and many incidents recorded in history, two 
of which we will mention. 

In the year 627, when a council was held by Edwin, king of 
Northumbnia, to debate the question of adopting the Christian religion, 
one of the chiefs stood up and said, “The present life of man, O king, 
seems to me in comparison of that time which is unknown to us, like 
the swift flight of a sparrow through the room where you sit at supper in 
winter with your commanders and ministers, and a good fire in the 
midst, whilst the storms of rain and snow prevail abroad. The sparrow, 
I say, flying in at one window and out at another; whilst he is within 
he is safe from the wintry storm, but after a short space of fair weather, 
he immediately vanishes out of your sight into the dark winter from 
which he had emerged.” A beautiful illustration of the brief life of 
man ; but we quote it for the evidence that in the time of the speaker 
the hall was the principal room for assembling and meeting together, 
that the fire was in the middle, and that there were doors, or more pro- 
bably apertures (for doors would have been shut in a storm), through 
which birds might enter—an occurrence so common as to be used asa 
familiar illustration. 

Then as to the detached bowers or bedchambers, we have another 
proof from history. 
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More than a century later, about the year 755, Cynewulph, King of 
the West Saxons, who had deprived his kinsman, Sigebert, of his 
kingdom, was murdered by Cyneard, the brother of the victim. The 
circumstances of the murder prove what we have said about the con- 
struction of the Saxon house. Cynewulph had an intrigue with a lady, 
and had gone to her house at Merton. Cyneard, who was aware of 
his visit, went to the house with a band of men, entered the enclosure, 
and surrounded the bower, where the king was with the lady. As soon 
as he perceived what had happened, Cynewulph rushed out, and tried 
to cut his way through them, but was soon slain. All this took place 
without being heard by the king’s followers, who were carousing in the 
hall. The screams of the lady at last reached them, when they came 
out, and refusing a bribe which was offered them, fought until every 
man save one had fallen. 

We now pass on to the Norman period, and we find great improve- 
ments are made in building by these people. . The Saxon house was built 
principally, if not wholly, of wood, as the word (timbrian) would imply. 
But the Normans, in addition to raising their houses another storey, built 
them of stone. The additional upper chamber was approached by a 
staircase, generally from the outside. This was the sleeping-room. The 
hall with its characteristic features was retained, though a little changed 
inform. It had a vestibule and court. Inside it was divided by two 
rows of columns, the whole being surrounded by a wall, beyond which 
lay the garden. 

It was at this time that chimneys were first used. In the smaller 
chambers a flue was cut through the stonework, and the fire kindled by 
the wall ; but the old fashion was still retained in the hall. The custom 
of relieving the poor daily was continued ; whole troops of beggars and 
wanderers used to assemble outside the hall to wait for the refuse of the 
table. The cooking was done in a detached building, or in the open 
air, and the meats were carried by the servants across the yard. A 
curious incident illustrates this practice. 

In the days of William II., the hungry crowd became so impatient, 
and so bold, that they frequently fell upon the servants as they crossed 
the courts, and robbed them of the best meats, which occurred so 
frequently that the king appointed officers to protect the dinner in its 
passage, and to keep order amongst the crowd in the court. These 
officers were called ushers of the hall. 

We now come to the period with which we have more especially to 
deal. It has been called the Anglo-Norman period ; but a more appro- 
priate title would be the Early English period, for it was the time when 
the life, manners, and language which formed the basis of our own 
arose out of the blending of the Norman and Saxon elements. 

Anglo-Saxon had nearly passed away, but the English tongue, with a 
strong Saxon basis, was gradually being formed. 

The house of this period, the immediate predecessor of the old 
country mansion, with its great hall, was much the same as in the 
Norman times. The windows were not yet glazed, but latticed, or had a 
cloth stretched over them by day, and were closed with a shutter at night. 





> Sax. Chron. ad ana. 755. 
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Amongst the upper classes, the Norman speech and manners still 
prevailed. ‘They called the hall, the “sa//e;” but the Saxon word has 
triumphed. Another apartment was added to the house at this period, 
supposed to have been first adopted by the monasteries. It was a little 
room for the reception of visitors, where a monk might receive his 
friends for conversation. When added to the house, this use was ex- 
pressed in its still-retained Norman name “ parloir” (parlour). 

Such were the houses in which our ancestors played out the drama 
of their lives. The mode of living is to our modern view rude and 
rough ; but it was attended by a free-handed charity. A man travel- 
ling across the country, when there were few or no inns, might go to 
the nearest monastery or hall; and if he were an honest man, would 
be given food and shelter for the night. Even the king’s table was 
not exempted from this duty; and from the king down through the 
several grades, it was cheerfully and liberally discharged. 

We now proceed to the manner of life pursued in these English homes, 
and our guide for the present will be an old book of etiquette, written at 
the end of the 13th, or early in the 14th century, the thread of which we 
shall pursue. It is called the “ Boke of Curtasye,” * and begins thus— 

** Qwoso wylle of curtasy lere 
In this boke he may hit here ; 
Yf thow be gentylmon gomon or knave, 
The nedis nurture for to have.” 

It was the custom in those days to go armed; but if any one called 
at a gentleman’s house, it was the practice to give up his arms to the 
porter at the gate before entering. 

‘** Whenne thou commes to a lordis gate, 
The porter thou shalle fiynde therate ; 
Take -_ thow shalt thy wepyn tho, 
And aske hym leve in to go.’ 

At the end of the book of “ Curtasye,” is a list of idl servants, 
with a description of their duties; and we read that the porter had 
to keep the gate, and take into custody any offender who should 
create a disturbance in the court-yard. 

** Gif any manne hase in court misgayne, 
To porter-warde he schall be tane ; 
Ther to abyde the lordes wylle 
What he wille deme by rygtwys skylle.” 

The porter, after receiving the weapon, leads him to the hall door, 
where he is directed to take off his gloves and hood. If the company 
are at dinner, he is to be sure to salute the steward, controller, and trea- 
surer, then to bow to the company, first on the right, then on the left. 

‘* Yf the halle be at the furst mete 
This lessoun loke thou nogt forgete. 

The steward, conntroller, and tresurere, 
Sittand at de deshe thou haylse in fere. 
Within the halle sett on ayther side, 

Sitten other gentlymen as falle that tyde; 
Enclyne the fayre to hom also, 

First to the right honde thou shalle go, 
Sitthen to the left honde thy negh thou cast.” 


© Published in the Percy Society’s Publications, edited by J. O. Halliwell, Esq. 
from Sloane MS. 1986. 
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Then he is to stand in the middle of the hall until the marshal or 
usher comes to bid him sit down or take his place at the table. 


‘* Take hede to gomon on thy ryght honde, 
And sithen byfore the screne thou stonde 
In myddys the halle opon the flore, 
Whille marshalle or ussher come fro the dore, 
And bydde the sitte or to borde the lede.” 


Before we examine the rules of behaviour at table, to which this is a 
prelude, we must say a few words about the state of cookery and the 
appointments of the table, to make the rest clear. There can be little 
doubt that people lived well in those days, better and less roughly than 
we imagine. There was a great profusion of dishes at the table of the 
nobles and gentry on ordinary occasions—a profusion never seen now— 
but on festive occasions or great events it almost exceeds our belief. 
Men vied with each other in extravagance. Richard II. entertained 
ten thousand persons daily. Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, expended in 
one year about 2200 pounds of silver in feasting, and in that year his 
household consumed 371 pipes of wine. Matthew Paris® tells us that 
at the marriage banquet of Richard, Earl of Cornwall, there were served 
up more than thirty thousand dishes, In the following century, at the 
installation of the Abbot of St. Augustine’s, no less than three thousand 
dishes were served. At the knighting and marriage of Alexander of 
Scotland sixty oxen were slain as one item of the feast, and all the rest 
in proportion.£ John Mansell, the king’s counsellor, according to 
Stow, gave a dinner to the kings of England and Scotland, whose 
queens were also present, and many nobles and citizens, insomuch that 
his house could not hold them, and he had to erect tents for them. At 
this feast the first course consisted of more than seven hundred messes.‘ 

Boiling was the most general form of cooking meat, on account 
probably of the large quantities killed on the estate which had to be 
preserved for use. In many of the old MSS., where cooking operations 
are represented, there are crocks suspended on hooks over tripods of 
fire. Ina MS. in the British Museum there is a representation of a 
female cook attending to a cauldron in which something is boiling ; a 
holy-water clerk, with the asperges in his hand, is making love to the 
cook, and on the next folio of the MS. the affection has advanced so far 
as an embrace ; but the clerk is abusing the confidence of the cook, 
and whilst he holds her to him with one arm, quietly abstracts the con- 
tents of the cauldron with the other. Still there were many other 
dishes served up, for we find such implements in use as frying-pans, 
gridirons, hand-mills, saucers, pepper-mills, and instruments for crumbling 
bread. The meats were carried to dinner on spits direct from the fire 
by servants, who presented them kneeling to the guests, each of whom 
helped himself by taking hold of the meat and cutting or tearing a 
portion off. ‘The made dishes were carried in procession, and the grand 


_— 





4 “Hist. Maj.” ad ann. 1243. 
. Matthew Paris: “‘ Hist. Maj.” ad ann. 1252. 
Stow’s ‘* Survey of London.” 
© MSS. Regia, x. E. 4, Nos. 98 and 99. Mr. Wright has‘an illustration from it in 
his “* Domestic Manners and Sentiments,” one of the best works on this subject which 
has appeared for a long time. 
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dish of all, the boar’s head, was preceded with trumpets. The guests 
were marshalled to the table by two officers, directed to their seats, and 
served with water to wash their hands. At the best tables the meats, 
although plates were in use, were eaten off square slices of bread called 
“tranchoirs,” the individual cutting it with the knife in his right hand, 
and feeding himself with the fingers of the left—forks had not yet been 
dreamt of. ‘This custom of eating meat off slices of bread was an old 
one, and in earlier times when they had finished, and the tranchoirs 
were well saturated, they were eaten as a donne-bouche; but in the period 
of which we are writing they were thrown into the waste basket and 
given to the poor at the gate. When the hand-washing was over, the 
absolute necessity of which we perceive, the dinner commenced, and we 
will now proceed to the injunctions given in the “ Boke of Curtasye” as 
to behaviour at table. The bread served up for eating was to be cut by 
the guest in a peculiar fashion. 


‘¢ Pare thy brede and kerne in two 
Tho over crust tho nether fro ; 
In fowre thou kutt tho over-dole, 
Sett hom togedur as hit were hole ; 
Sithen kutt tho nether crust in thre 
And turne hit downe, learne this at me, 
And lay thy trenchour the before 
And sit upright for any sore.” 


He is to be sparing in what he eats or drinks ; should take care that 
his nails are clean. He is not to bite his bread and lay it down, but 
to break off what he wants. Not to take too much in his.mouth at 
once. Not to eat on both sides of his mouth, nor to laugh nor talk 
when his mouth is full. Not to make a noise when he eats or drinks, 
nor to leave his spoon in the dish. . 
** Loke thy naylys ben clene in beythe, 

Lest thy felagh lothe ther-wythe (therewith).” 


** Byt not on thy brede and lay it doun, 
That is no curtesye to use in towne, 
But breke as myche as thou wylle ete, 
The remelant to pore thou shalle lete.” 


‘* Let never thy cheke be made to grete (too great) 
With morsel of brede that thou shall ete ; 
An apys (apes) mow men sayne he makes 
That brede and flesh in hys cheke bakes.” 


‘**On bothe halfe thy mouthe, iff that thou ete 
Mony a skorne shalle thou gete, 
Thou shalle not laughe ne speke no thyng 
Whille thi mouthe be fulle of mete or drynke.” 


** Ne suppe not with grete soundyng, 
Nother potage ne other thyng ; 
Let not thy spone stand on thy dysche, 
Whether thou be served with flesh or fische ; 
Ne lay hit on thy dishe syde, 
But clense hit honestly withouten pride.” 


They were very particular about the cloth: it was not to be soiled, 
nothing was to be thrown upon it, but upon the floor, about which they 
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do not appear to have cared, as it was generally covered with rushes, so 
that bones, &c., might be thrown there with impunity. 


‘** Loke no browyng on thy fiynger pore 
Befoule the clothe the before.” 


Further on the guest is warned against spitting on the cloth, from which 
it may be inferred that he might spit upon the floor. 


‘* Gif thou spit on the borde or elle opone 
Thou shalle be holden an uncurtasye mon.” 


He is warned not to dip the same piece of bread twice in the dish, and 
to wipe his mouth before drinking, which, as one cup served for many, was 
a necessary injunction. Also he is not to call for a dish once removed. 


‘* In thi dysche yf thou wete thy brede, 

Loke ther of that noght be lede. 

To cast agayne thy dysche into, 

Thou art unhynde yf thou do so ; 

Drye thy mouthe ay wele and fynde 

When thou shalle drynke other ale.or wyne.” 
‘* Ne calle thou nogt a dysche agayne 

That ys take fro the borde in playne.” 


Cats and dogs were allowed in the hall during dinner ; but it was very 
bad manners to caress or touch one, even if it were the guest’s own dog. 


‘* Yf thy nowne dogge thou scrape or clawe, 
That is holden a vyse emong men knawe.” 


‘* Whereso thou sitt at mete in borde, 
Avoide the cat at on bare worde, 
Ffor yf thou stroke cat other dogge, 
Thou art lyke an ape leyzed with a clogge.” 


Although pocket-handkerchiefs were not in use,we glean from the books 
of etiquette that no embarrassment ensued at the table, as we should 
have imagined, seeing that they were compelled to respect the cloth, 
and yet ate with their fingers. What in our day would be a gross 
indelicacy even in a peasant, was no indelicacy then. In the “Boke of 
Curtasye” the difficulty is thus got over :— 


‘* Yf thy nose thou clense as may befalle, 
Loke thy honde thou clense withalle ; 
Prively with skyrt do hit away, 

Or ellis thurgh thi tepet that is so gay.” 


In the “ Conténances de Table” this is again enjoined. The person is 
told not to use the hand with which he carries his meat to the mouth, 
but to lay down his knife and use that hand :— 


** Ne touche ton nez a main nue, 
Dont ta viande est tenue.” 
And again :— 
‘* Enfant se ton nez est morveux, 
Ne le torche de la main nue, 
De quoi la viande est tenue 
Le fait est vilaine et honteux.”® 





_* These two latter pieces are quoted from Mr, Wright’s “‘ Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments,” 


se 
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Eating with the knife—that is, conveying the food to the mouth with 
the knife—appears to be a propensity to which unrefined humanity in 
all ages is inveterately given. It is severely denounced in the old books 
of deportment. In the “Conténances de Table” it is said— 


‘* Ne faiz pas ton morsel conduire, 
A ton coustel qui te peult nuire.” 


And in the “ Boke of Curtasye” the same injunction is given :— 


‘* With mete ne bere (bear) thy knyfe to mowthe, 
Whether thou be sette, be strong, or couthe.” 


It will be already clear that the luxury of forks was unknown, and that 
delicate ladies and high-bred gentlemen fed themselves with the fingers 
of the left hand. In fact, the English were a long time finding out any 
necessity for forks. In Italy they were introduced to the table in 
the fourteenth century ; they were known in England in the time of 
Edward I., but only as a rare curiosity. Ina list of that monarch’s 
wardrobe there is mention made of two knives in silver sheaths, and a 
Sork of crystal. In the letters of Peter Damiani there is mention made 
of a lady, the wife of a Doge of Venice, whose extravagant luxury was 
such that she would not eat with her fingers, but had her meat. cut into 
small pieces by her servants, which she actually conveyed to her mouth 
with certain golden two-pronged forks—* que mox illa quibusdam fuscin- 
ulis aureis atque bidentibus ori suo liguriens adhibebat”‘—an instance 
of wanton luxury so atrocious as to be held up by Peter as a warning to 
the lady to whom he was writing. 

The “ Boke of Curtasye” cautions the guest against picking his teeth 
at table and drinking when his mouth is full :— 


** Clense not thi tethe at mete sittande 
With knyfe ne stre, styk ne wande ; 
While thou holdes mete in mouthe be war 
To drynke, that is anhonest clear, 
And also fysike forbedes hit.” 
And sais thou may be choket at that byt ; 
Yf hit go thy wrang throte into, 
And stappe thy wynde thou art fordo,” 


Well-bred people did not wipe their teeth on the borde-cloth, nor dip 
their fingers in their drink, so the Boke says :— 


‘** Also eschewe withouten stryfe 
To foule the borde-clothe with thy knyfe. 
o o * * 


Ne with the borde-clothe thy tethe thou wype, 
Ne thy nyen (eyes) that reumen rede as may betyde. 
. . * * . a 


Dip not thi thombe thy drynke into, 
Thou art uncurtayse if thou hit do.” 


In Chaucer, the Prioress, who was a well-bred lady, is said to have 
acquired all these rules perfectly :— 





' Quoted in the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” April, 1837, in a review of a Collection 
of Letters. 
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‘ At meate was she well y-taught withal ; 
She let no morsel from her lippes fall, 
Ne wet her fingers in her sauce deep ; 
Well could she carry a morsel and well keep 
That no drop ne fell upon her breast ; 
In curtesy was set full much her lest. 
Her overlippe wiped she so clean 
That in her cuppe was no ferthing seen 
Of grease when she drunken had her draught.” 


The Boke proceeds with its advice to the guest not to blow on his 
food as some do, nor to dip it in the salt-cellar :— 


‘* Ne blow not on thy drynke ne mete, 
Nether for colde nether for hete. 
* * oa *~ 


In salt-saler yf that thou pit 

Other fisshe or flesshe that men may wyt ; 
That is a vice, as men me telles, 

And gret wonder hit most be elles.” 


The last suggestion is, that he ought not to spit in the bason when he 
washes after dinner, nor splash the water about :— 


** After mete when thou shalt washe, 
Spitt not in basyn, ne water thou dasshe.” 


The Boke then concludes piously :— 


‘* Whosoever despise this lessoun rygt, 
At borde to sitt he hase no mygt. 
Here endys now our fyrst talking, 
Crist graunt us alle his dere blessyng 


7? 


To this code of table etiquette we add one or two injunctions, from a 
work written expressly for young ladies by Robert of Blois, called the 
“Chastiement des Dames,” which we shall have to examine more par- 
ticularly presently, as to the subject of fashion and female deportment. 
In the 13th century, it was a mark of honour to be asked to eat out of 
the same plate with any one. The Fabliaux are full of incidents where 
the ladies of the house invite knights, and sometimes other ladies, to eat 
out of their plate with them; so that the phrase “ manger dans la méme 
écuelle” was the proverbial expression of friendship. In the “ Chastie- 
ment des Dames,” the young lady is told, that if she should be invited 
to eat out of the same plate with another, she ought to turn over the 
choicest morsels to her companion, and not choose the best and largest 
for herself, as it was not curtesy. 

** Se vous menjiez avoec.autrui 
Les plus beaux morsiaux devant lui 
Tornez ; n’alez pas eslisant 


Ne le plus bel ne le plus grant 
#A vostre oés (desire), n’est pas cortoisie.” 


She is also cautioned against eating a nice bit which is too hot or too 
large, as the one might burn and the other choke her :— 


‘*E se dit-l’en qu’en gloutonie 
Nus bon morsel ne mengera 
Qar trop granz ou trop chaus sera : 
Del trop gros se puet estrangler 
Et del trop chaut puet eschauder.” 
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She is directed to wipe her mouth before she drinks, that no grease 
may go into the wine, which would be unpleasant for the next drinker ; 
and when she wipes her mouth, she is not to wipe her eyes and nose 


on the cloth :— 


** Toutes les foiz que vous beyez, 
Vostre bouche bien epuiez 
Que li vins encressiez ne soit, 
Qu’il desplest moult a cui li boit.” 


** A cele foiz que vous bevez 
A la nape, ne vostre nez.” 


With this addition, we conclude our review of table deportment in 


the 13th century. 


O’DELL TRAVERS HILL. 


—— 0 ee 


NUGH LATIN#A.—No. XV. 
PSALM CXXXVII. 


By the waters of Babylon we sat down 


and wept: when we. remembered thee, 
O Sion, 


As for our harps, we hanged them up : 
upon the trees that are therein. 


For they that led us away captive re- 
quired of us then a song, and melody in 
our heaviness: Sing us one of the songs 
of Sion. 


How shall we sing the Lord’s song: in 
a strange land ? 


Tf I forget thee, O Jerusalem: let my 
right hand forget her cunning. 


If I do not remember thee, let my 
tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth : 
yea, if I prefer not Jerusalem in my 
mirth. 


Remember the children of Edom, O 
Lord, in the day of Jerusalem : how they 
said, Down with it, down with it, evén to 
the ground. 


O daughter of Babylon, wasted with 
misery: yea, happy shall he be that re- 
wardeth thee, as thou hast served us. 


Blessed shall he be that taketh thy 
children : and throweth them against the 
stones, 





URBE procul Solyme, fusi Babylonis ad 
undas, 
Flevimus ; et lacrymz fluminis instar 
erant: 
Sacra novis, toties animo totiesque recur- 
sans, 
Materiem lacrymis przebuit usque Sion. 
Desuetas saliceta lyras, et muta ferebant 
Nablia,* servili non temeranda manu. 
Qui patria exegit, patriam qui subruit, 
hostis 
Pendula captivos sumere plectra jubet: 
Imperat et leetos, mediisin fletibus, hymnos ; 
Quosque Sion cecinit, nunc taciturna, 
modos. 

Ergo et pacta Deo peregrinz barbita genti 
Fas erit et sacras prostituisse lyras ? 
Anté meo, Solyme! quam tu de pectore 

cedas, 
Nesciat Hebreeam tangeredextra chelyn. 
Te nisi tollat ovans unam super omnia, 
lingua 
Faucibus hzerescat sidere tacta meis. 
Ne tibi noxa recens, scelerum Deus ultor! 
Idumes 
Excidat, et Solymis perniciosa dies: 
Vertite, clamabant, fundo jam_vertite 
templum, 
Tectaque montanis mox habitanda feris. 
Te quoque poena manet, Babylon! quibus 
astra lacessis 
Culmina mox fient, quod premis, zequa 
solo: # 
Felicem, qui clade pari data damna re- 
pendet, 
Et feret ultrices in tua tecta faces ! 
Felicem, quisquis scopulis illidet acutis 
Dulcia materno pignora rapta sinu ! 


A. JOHNSTON. 





* Vid. Ovid De Art. Am. iii. 327-8. 
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Correspondence of Sylvanus WGrban. 


Sin scire labores, 


Quere, age: querenti pagina nostra patet. 





[Correspondents are requested to append their Addresses, not, unless it is agreeable, for 
_ publication, but in order to facilitate Correspondence. ] 





NATIONAL EXHIBITION OF WORKS OF ART AT LEEDS IN 1868. 


1. Mr. Urnsay,—The executive com- 
mittee of the National Exhibition of 
Works of Art, to be held at Leeds next 
year, desire me to request your aid in 
giving publicity to the following state- 
ment of their plans and intentions, And 
I shall be glad of an opportunity to make, 
at the same time, a few remarks on the 
advantages of such national exhibitions 
to the art education of the people, a sub- 
ject which you, Mr. Urnsan, have had at 
heart for many a long year. 

I need scarcely remark that, in order 
fully to appreciate the great importance 
of the proposed exhibition at Leeds in 
1868, it is well not to regard that point 
alone, but to consider what has been 
effected in the past, and what may be, 
and ought to be, the result of such an ex- 
hibition in the future. 

If we compare the advantages which 
the people of Europe generally enjoy as 
regards public and local galleries of art, 
re cannot fail to observe with regret our 
own deficiencies in this respect. It is a 
real and serious subject of reproach to this 
country, that whilst every town of any im- 
portance in the neighbouring land of 
France, for example, possesses a public 
gallery of art, in which painting, sculp- 
ture, engraving, and works of ancient 
ornamental industry are} more or less well 
illustrated and arranged, Great Britain is 
still unable to boast of any similar ad- 
vantages, any such marks of, and aids to, 
artistic education among the nation. 

It is true that of late years museums, 
of an archeological character principally, 
have been generally established, and that 
the Government Department of Science 
and Art has set in motion a “ travelling ” 
collection of works, principally of a deco- 
rative nature, relating to manufacture; 
but as regards the fine arts of painting 
and sculpture, it is not too much to say 


that, with the exception of a fewof the chief 
cities in the kingdom,—and in these even 
as yet but very imperfectly,—no such de- 
sirable means of recreation, no such 
powerful aid to instruction of mind and 
refinement of feeling exists at all in this 
country. 

On the other hand, if we look at France, 
we find that the town of Boulogne, only 
thirty miles distant from our shores and 
numbering barely 30,000 inhabitants, pos- 
sesses, besides a fine public library of about 
40,000 volumes and numerous most valu- 
able illuminated manuscripts, an excellent 
picture gallery, as well as a good collection 
of ancient and modern sculpture, and works 
of decorative art. Dijon, another depart- 
mental town of about 30,000 inhabitants, 
possesses a public gallery and museum, 
containing nearly 500 paintings by the 
old masters, which serve to illustrate the 
great schools of France, Germany, Italy, 
and Holland, besides very valuable ex- 
amples of Mediseval and Renaissance art. 

Lyons, one of the greatest manufactur- 
ing cities of France, boasts of a gallery of 
paintings by the ancient, masters, amongst 
which we observe the celebrated names of 
Pietro Perugino, Palma Vecchio, the 
Caracci, Poussin, Spagnoletto, Rubens, 
Teniers, &c., works which cannot fail to 
have exercised a beneficial effect on the 
local school of design which has served to 
raise throughout the world the artistic 
character of the Lyons manufacturer's 
productions. Besides this, nearly every 
town possesses some paintings by great 
artists who belong by family or by birth 
to the place: thus the student of art, who 
wishes to obtain a just idea of what the 
Vernet family were, must visit the Avig- 
non Gallery, in which is preserved a com- 
plete series of works by various members 
of the family, who originally belonged to 
that city. 
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The importance and value of such 
public galleries of art from an educational 
point of view cannot, I think, be over- 
estimated; and it is to be remembered 
that such galleries even in France—the 
land par excellence of governmental ac- 
tion—are due almost entirely to muni- 
cipal or local grants, and to the liberality 
of private persons who have bequeathed 
valuable collections of art to their native 
towns, mainly with a view to the recrea- 
tion and improvement of their poorer and 
less-fortunate fellow-citizens. “There can 
beno doubt,” remarks a writer in the Dublin 
University Magazine,upon the Manchester 
Art-Treasures Exhibition of 1857, “ that 
the Continent has a great advantage over 
us in these matters. In our land the best 
treasures are locked up from the great 
masses of our people; not from the poor 
alone, but from the entire middle class of 
society. * * * Is there no spell by 
which the doors of all these treasure- 
houses may be opened, if it be only for a 
time, and their affluent riches poured out 
into some depository where the whole 
nation may see them, and the national 
mind be instructed ?” 

To this question the Manchester col- 
lection afforded a very satisfactory reply. 
All honour is due to the owners of those 
inestimable treasures, who, ten years ago, 
gave the nation at large an opportunity 
of enjoying and studying them. We may 
be sure that its effect, even though it will 
never be entirely known to us, must have 
been of great assistance to the progress of 
the fine arts throughout the United King- 
dom. But, as far as Manchester itself 
was concerned, no result in the form of 
a@ public gallery or museum of art was 
obtained ; and that great city is, I believe, 
at this moment as deficient in any such 
place of public instruction and recreation 
as it was before the Exhibition of 1857 
took place. 

In the present instance, I look forward 
with confidence to an actual and per- 
inanent result from the successful con- 
clusion of what may justly be regarded as 
a work of national importance ; and that, 
spurred on by the example placed before 
them, incited by the liberality and public 
spirit evinced by the owners of such valu- 
able and beautiful works of art, the 
various municipalities of the land, with 
Leeds first on the list, will seriously and 
earnestly set to work to establish local 
public galleries of art, in which painting 
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and sculpture shall hold the most promi- 
nent places, where also a gallery of 
“county worthies” shall be formed, and 
which cannot fail to be of the very 
greatest use in the education, the instruc- 
tion, and recreation of the entire popula- 
tion of these islands, 

As regards the present exhibition, it is 
a most encouraging circumstance that no 
sooner was the scheme mooted by the 
members of the building committee of 
the New Infirmary than it was warmly 
received by their fellow-citizens, and their 
proposal was so heartily adopted that in 
less than a month’s time a guarantee 
fund of 110,000/. was raised; thus afford- 
ing the most indisputable proof that the 
exhibition, so far as its promoters were 
concerned, should be no merely locab 
gathering, but, so far as their public spirit 
and liberality could ensure, it should be 
worthy of the great county of which Leeds 
is the commercial centre, and deserve the 
support of the whole nation. 

The spirit which has animated them 
will, it is hoped, be shared by all con- 
cerned in this undertaking, and will, no 
doubt, be cheerfully responded to by the 
owners of those splendid works of art 
which adorn the mansions of the noble 
and wealthy of the land, and are the pecu- 
liar characteristic of this country above all 
others. Relying on their aid—a reliance 
which the promise of contributions 
already received warrants us in entertain- 
ing—we look forward with hope to the 
formation of a gallery of paintings, consist- 
ing of the very finest examples by the» 
greatest masters, such as will be a source 
of gratification not only to the bulk of 
the people but to the most educated con- 
noisseurs as well. 

With this end in view, I recommended 
the formation of a “ committee of advice” 
in London, so as not only to assure to the 
exhibition a national character, but to 
guarantee to the owners of works of art 
that the very greatest experience, know- 
ledge, and good taste, as well as the most 
practical counsel, should be brought to 
bear upon the collection, arrangement, 
and preservation of those treasures of 
painting and sculpture on which their 
owners justly set so great a value, and 
regard with such jealous care. For this 
purpose, also, I strongly advised the com- 
mittee to secure the assistance of Mr. R. 
Redgrave, R.A., Government Inspector 
for Art, and Mr. R. N. Wornum, Keeper 
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and Secretary of the National Gallery, for 
the proper and careful arrangement of the 
works of the old masters in their respec- 
tive galleries. And I believe that these re- 
commendations will be carried into effect, 

The New Infirmary at Leeds is, per- 
haps, the most perfect and noble work of 
its class to be found in Europe, and fully 
sustains the well-earned reputation of the 
architect, Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, R.A. Dif- 
fering entirely, as regards its plan, from 
any buildings in which former exhibitions 
have been held, it nevertheless by its very 
peculiarities—viz., six grand staircases 
and ten finely-proportioned galleries, in 
connection with a number of smaller 
rooms, many of which are lighted from 
the roof—appears to be peculiarly well 
suited to the purposes of a fine-art exhi- 
bition, and for picturesqueness of effect 
in its general arrangement; whilst as a 
depository for valuable works of art it 
has these great advantages over all former 
buildings—that it is perfectly ventilated, 
and is fire-proof and water-tight ; a strong, 
solid, permanent building, ready-made to 
our hands, in which the treasures of art 
confided to our care will be as safe as on 
the walls of their owners at home. 

The great central hall, 150 feet long by 
65 feet wide, with its ornamental arcades 
and finely-designed iron and glass roof, 
will form the principal point of rendez- 
vous in the building. Sheltered from the 
changes of the weather and adorned with 
sculpture, fountains, and flowers, not only 
will this court be of material advantage 
to visitors to the exhibition, but it will 
serve permanently as a winter garden for 
after-use. For the principal ceremonies 
connected with the exhibition, and as a 
concert-hall or as a promenade, this nobly- 
designed court will be of peculiar service, 
and form a very remarkable and attrac- 
tive feature in the general arrangement of 
the building. The galleries are ten in 
number, varying from 125 to 110 feet in 
length, by 28 feet in width, forming long 
galleries of good proportions and well 
adapted for the exhibition of works of art. 
The communication between them is 
effected by spacious staircases on the 
principal floor, whilst a terrace above 
connects those on the upper floor without 
any necessity to redescend the staircases. 

The various smaller rooms, including 
the chapel, should be reserved more par- 
ticularly for the museum of ornamental 
art; the chapel itself being well adapted 
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for the display of ancient ecclesiastical 
works. In these rooms also, collections 
of gems, medals, and small ornamental 
objects may be very suitably arranged, and 
be seen to great advantage. The five 
main staircases afford good scope for pic- _ 
turesque treatment. In these, and in the 


_ grand staircase and central court, sculp- 


ture, paintings, tapestry, trophies, plants, 
and flowers may be so combined as to 
present very attractive views, and aid the 
picturesque and artistic character of the 
exhibition generally. The decoration of 
the interior of the building should be of 
a kind calculated to render the effect 
throughout cheerful in character and 
pleasing to the eye, but moderate in ex- 
tent and suitable to the permanent use of 
the building. The principal points on 
which extra ornament may well be ap- 
plied are the entrance corridor, the grand 
staircase, and the five main-gallery stair- 
cases. Moreover, I propose that these 
portions of the interior should have wall- 
paintings illustrative of acts of charity 
and mercy, or of historical incidents per- 
petuating the devotion of well-known 
benefactors to the cause of suffering 
humanity. This allows for the introduc- 
tion of about fourteen large wall-paintings, 
which will not only give additional 
attraction to the exhibition, but be a per- 
manent advantage and source of pleasure 
to the future occupants of the building. 
Although the present building possesses 
the important advantage over all former 
exhibition buildings of being fire-proof in 
construction, yet, owing to the excellent 
arrangements made for sanitary purposes, 
there is an ample supply of water capable 
of being brought to bear on every part of 
the building at the shortest notice. For 
fountains in the central hall (if thought 
desirable), for cleansing purposes, for the 
abatement of temperature in warm wea- 
ther, and for the preservation of works of 
art by careful and frequent sprinkling of 
the floors, this supply of water is invalu- 
able, and will greatly add to the appear- 
ance of the central hall, and to the pre- 
servation of the valuable works contained 
in the exhibition. I must leave the ac- 
count of our arrangements for another 
letter.—I am, &c., 
J. B. Warne, 
Chief Commissioner. 
London Offices, 
26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mali, 8.W. * 
April, 1867. 
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ROMAN CANDLESTICKS. 


2. Mr. Ursan,—Nothing could show 
more clearly than Mr. Smith’s most in- 
teresting “ Antiquarian Notes,” in your 
March number, the importance of a me- 
dium like Taz Gzyrieman’s Macazryz for 
~ communication between antiquaries. The 
existence of candlesticks of the Roman 
period is quite a new fact to the arche- 
ologist, so much so that when we found 
at Wroxeter, in the earlier part of our 
diggings, a singular object, which is 
represented in the accompanying cut, we 


fore; seemed to be that it had been fixed 
by the socket on the head of a staff, and 
that it had thus perhaps formed one of the 
insignia of public office. The discovery of 
the Roman candlestick at Andover by Mr. 
Roach Smith, described and engraved in 
your last, dispels all doubt on the subject. 
The Wroxeter example is certainly a 
candlestick, and it will be seen by the 
drawing I send you that it is identical in 
form with that described by Mr. Roach 
Smith. The Wroxeter candlestick is, like 
that in the museum at Andover, made of 
iron, and it differs from it only in being 
fourinches and three-quarters high instead 
of five inches. The diameter of the socket 
is about an inch, and the legs are splayed 
two inches apart. 

I can add to this curicus discovery of a 
Roman candlestick the still more curious 
discovery of a Roman candle. The lead 
mines on the Shelve Hills, in Shropshire, 
behind the mountajn ridge of the Stiper- 


were all puzzled to guess the purpose for 
which it had been used. The notion of 
its being a candlestick, or of its being 
like one, struck me for a moment ; but no 
one had ever seen a Roman candlestick 
like it before, and it was found nnder 
some circumstances which seemed to 
contradict this supposition. It lay on 
the floor of the Basilica, and not far from 
a piece of strong chain, which might have 
served for the purpose of chaining pri- 
soners ; and the prevailing opinion, there- 


stones, were extensively worked by the 
Romans, and to a rather considerable 
depth ; and implements and objects of the 
Roman period have been found among 
them, especially in what is now called the 
Roman Gravel Mine, where the Roman 
works were very extensive; the modern 
miners, crossing unexpectedly into one 
of the old Roman galleries, have found 
candles, which, no doubt, were coéval 
with the period when these mines were 
worked. The ignorant men carried them 
home to their cottages; and after trying 
in vain first to light them, and afterwards 
to make them useful for greasing their 
boots, threw them away as worthless. 
Mr. More of Linley Hall, the lord of this 
extensive and interesting territory, had 
heard of these discoveries too late to 
recover the curious objects thus brought 
to light, until he at last succeeded in 
obtaining specimens: two of them are 
now in his possession, of one of which, 
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through my friend’s kindness, I am enabled 
to give a representation in the annexed 
cut. They resemble each other so closely 
that it would be useless to engrave them 
both. As will be seen, it bears a close 
resemblance to 2 modern tallow candle ; 
but, whatever may have been the original 
substance, time has changed it into 
something extremely hard, and resem- 
bling adipocere. The wicks appear to be 
of flax. 

Iam not aware that any archeologist 
has before seen a real example of a Roman 
candle. It has been suggested that these 
were made of wax ; but it might fairly be 
objected to this, that wax must at all 
times have been too valuable an arficle to 
be used for making candles for ordinary 
miners, On this supposition, is has been 
further supposed that these candles were 
not made like our dips, but that they were 
formed by rolling a sheet of wax round 
the wick ; and there appears in fact upon 
the side of each of Mr. More's examples, 
the appearance of a slight indentation as 
though marking the extremity of the 
sheet of wax where it joined with the 
rest in folding round. We know, how- 
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ever, from ancient ‘writers that the sub- 
stance with which the Romans made their 
candles was sebum, or tallow, and that 
their phrase for making a candle was 
sebare candelam, which means literally 
to smear it with tallow. Columella (De 
Re Rustica, lib. ii. ¢, xxi.) [enumerates 
among the works which the rustic popula- 
tion might lawfully do on the feria, or 
holidays, during which all agricultural 
labours were forbidden, the making of 
the two implements necessary for furnish- 
ing lights under different circumstances, 
torches and candles, which he expresses by 
the words, “faces incidere, candelas 
sebare.” The very form of the phrase 
seems.to imply that the candle was made 
in the same manner as at present, by 
dipping in the melted tallow; and I con- 
fess that the examples in the possession 
of Mr. More present to my view very 
much the appearance of “dips.” [The 
slight indentations on the sides may per- 
haps bear some other explanation. 
Iam, &c., 
Tromas Wricart. 
Sydney-street, Brompton, 
March, 1867. 


BISHOP WALTER CURLE. 


8. Mr. Urnpay,—Among the eminent 
and loyal divines who are worthy to be 
had in continual remembrance, and in 
whose life and character Englishmen are 
bound to feel a lively interest, is that of 
Bishop Curle, inquired after in your March 
number (page $38), who flourished during 
the troublous times of the Great Re- 
bellion, when learning and piety were 
exposed to more than ordinary trials. 

William Curle, the father of the Bishop, 
was steward to the Cecil family located at 
Hatfield, in Hertfordshire, and auditor of 
the Court of Wards to Queen Elizabeth 
and King James I. He died on the 16th 
of April, 1617, at the age of 78. The 
inscription on his tomb in Hatfield 
Charch is printed in Clutterbuck’s “ Hert- 
fordshire,” vol. ii. p. 370. 

His son, Bishop Walter Curle, was born 
at Hatfield; graduated in 1592 at Peter 
House, Cambridge, of which he became a 
fellow ; admitted into the orders of priest 
and deacon in 1602, B.D. 1606, DD. 1612. 
In 1608, by the influence of the Cecil 
family, he was inducted into the vicarage 
of Plumstead, in Kent, and subsequently 
became Rector of Bemerton and Milden- 


hall,* co. Wilts, which he held in com- 
mendam till his elevation to the see of 
Bath and Wells.» At Bemerton he was 
succeeded by the saintly George Herbert, 
Izaak Walton informs us, that ‘“ About 
three months afler George Herbert’s 
marriage, Dr. Curle, who was then rector 
of Bemerton, in Wiltshire, was made 
Bishop of Bath and Wells, and by that 
means the presentation of a clerk to 
Bemerton did not fall to the Earl of 
Pembroke (who was the undoubted patron 
of it), but to the king, by reason of Dr. 
Curle’s advancement. But Philip, then 
Earl of Pembroke, requested the king to 
bestow it upon his kinsman, George 
Herbert ; and the king said, ‘Most wil- 





® Hasted (‘‘ Kent,” ii. 43, 44) appears to have 
been in error in stating that Dr. Curle was vicar 
of Mildenhall, in Suffolk. The place poy 
meant is Mildenhall, one mile and a half E.N.E. 
from Marlborough, co. Wilts, at the parsonage 
of which Bishop Lavington was born. Cassan, 
in his “ Lives of the Bishops of Bath and Wells,” 
p. 56, as well as in his “ Lives of the Bishops of 
Winchester,” vol. ii. p. 133, repeats the probable 
error of Hasted, that Curle was vicar of Milden- 
hall, in Suffolk. 

> Rymer’s ‘‘ Foedera,” ed. 1743, vol. viii., 
pt. iii, p. 87. e 
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lingly, to Mr. Herbert, if it be worth his 
acceptance.’ ” 

In the year 1615, upon the recommend- 
ation of the Earl of Pembroke, Lord 
Chancellor Egerton presented Dr. Curle 
to the prebend of Lyme and Halstock in 
the cathedral of Salisbury; and his inde- 
fatigable labours as a parish priest soon 
after led to his appointment as one of 
the chaplains of James I., who, in 1621, 
also preferred him to the deanery of 
Lichfield, in which capacity he was prolo- 
cutor to the Convocation of 1628. During 
the reign of Charles I., he was succes- 
sively Bishop of Rochester, 1628; Bath 
and Wells, 1629; and Winchester, 1632. 

At Winchester, Bishop Curle, ,with 
wisdom, firmness, and energy, successfully 
effected many renovations in his cathe- 
dral. The inside of this venerable pile 
began, for the first time in the space of a 
century, to receive certain decorations 
and improvements, which were executed 
(says Milner) “ with the liberality, if not 
with the taste, of a Fox or a Wykeham.” 
New ornaments of plate and hangings were 
provided for the altar, which was placed 
in the altar situation against the eastern 
screen. The prebendaries were obliged, 
by oath, to bow towards the altar at their 
going in and coming out of the choir. In 
addition to surplices, four copes were also 
provided, which were ordered to be used 
on all Sundays and holidays. Bishop 
Curle was so rigorous in exacting a com- 
pliance with these injunctions that he 
compelled all churchwardens to take an 
oath that they would present to him or 
to his archdeacons such clergymen as 
were wanting in the observance of them. 

Hitherto the course of Bishop Curle 
had been amid the sunshine of prosperity ; 
but a dark and gloomy day was dawn- 
ing. The “trumpet of God’s evangel” was 
sounding throughout the land the note 
of rebellion; the new dispensation of the 
Solemn League and Covenant was close at 
hand. William Prynne—whose ears were 
as yet whole—was foaming with rage 
because, by the interest of Archbishop 
Laud, Dr. Curle had been not only pro- 
moted to the see of Winchester, but 
also appointed, in 1637, the king’s chief 
almoner. 

In the acts of spoliation which took 
place during the Civil Wars, when 


“ Dark fanaticism rent 
Altar, and screen, and ornament,” 
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the venerable cathedral of Winchester did 
not escape the popular fury of the syste- 
matic aggressors; and “ Gebal, and Am- 
mon, and Amalek” were permitted to 
break down with axes and hammers the 
carved work of Wykeham’s sacred shrine, 
Many of the figures of the beautiful east 
window were mutilated by the soldiery, 
at which time also the painted glass gene- 
rally was destroyed, as well as the statues 
which formerly filled the niches of the 
finely carved stone screen separating the 
altar from the Lady Chapel. 

Bishop Curle was at his post among 
the Royalists in the city of Winchester 
when it was besieged by the Parliamentary 
forces. David Lioyd informs us that the 
loyal Bishop was “much maliced, because 
he was a strict asserter of the Church’s 
authority ; yet not hurt, because wary in 
the exercise of his own: insomuch that 
at the yielding of Winchester, where he 
was during the war, Hugh Peters and the 
faction, that hated his function, were very 
civil to his person, having ignorance 
enough not to understand his worth, and 
not malice enough to disparage it.”* 
Waller and his troops at the same time 
proceeded to the banks of the river 
Hamble, on which stood the magnificent 
palace of the Bishops of Winchester, built 
by Henry de Blois, and embellished by 
Wykeham. This they completely demo- 
lished ; and the extensive park of Bishop’s 
Waltham became subsequently tenanted 
by farmers and graziers. 

The temporalities of the see had al- 
ready been impoverished to furnish sup- 
plies to the army of Charles [,; the 
remainder was put under sequestration, 
and the Bishop, on refusing to take the 
Covenant, was not permitted to compound 
for them. On the surrender of the city, 
our loyal prelate removed to Soberton, a 
manor he had purchased, within a short 
distance of Bishop’s Waltham. In his re- 
tirement he continued to be serviceable 
to the afflicted Church, and greatly en- 
couraged that eminent scholar, Dr. Brian 
Walton, in his noble undertaking of the 
Polyglott Bible; nor did his liberality 
end here. “ Bishop Cufle was a man,” 
says Walker, “of very great charity to 
the poor, and expended large sums in 
the repairs of churches.” 4 





© Lloyd’s ‘“‘Memoires of Excellent Person- 
ages,” fol. 1668, p. 597. 

4 Walker's ‘‘Suffcrings of the Clergy,” part ii. 
p. 76. 
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This good prelate died in London in the 
middle of the year 1647, and was buried 
in Soberton Church. A monument, ap- 
parently that of a bishop, and of that 
period, is extant there, though the in- 
scription ia illegible. A female descendant 
of the Bishop, Maria Lewis, who died at 
the age of thirty-two, a.p. 1709, lies 
interred under a marble monument there. 
Bishop Curle is called in the inscription 
her proavus, The Bishop's will was 
proved on the 10th Nov., 1647, in which, 
among other bequests, he leaves “ To his 
dear wife, Elizabeth Curle, six feather 
beds, three suits of hangings, and the 
one-half of all household stuff, linen, 
brass, pewter, and plate. All the rest of 
my goods and chattels to my son, William 
Curle, whom I make executor. My ancient 
and good friend, Dr. Gabriel Moore, now 
or late prebendary of Winchester, and my 


LEPROSY AND 


4. Mr. Ursay,—An old book, without 
a title-page, recently picked up by me at 
a stall, and bearing internal evidence 
that it is the second edition of “A Com- 
pleat Herbal by Robert Lovel,” published 
about the third quarter of the seventeenth 
century, affords additional positive proof 
that leprosy was considered capable of 
relief, and sometimes of cure. It recom- 
mends certain herbs in cases of that dis- 
ease—one as an ingredient of a bath, 
others to be applied or drunk in dilution, 
as remedies or palliatives; one it pre- 
scribes as a preservative. I subjoin a list 
of the herbs, with Mr. Lovel’s remarks 
upon them, and the authors cited :— 


Alkanet.—“A cerot of the root with 
parched barley meal helpeth the lepry.”— 
Dioscorides, 

Anemone.— “The leaves and stalks, 
boyled and eaten, ease the leprosie in 
bathes.”-—Gerard. 

Bezar-tree.—“ Drunk and applied, it 
helpeth the leprosie, it being used many 
have been cured thereof.”— Parkinson and 
Bauhinus 

Bryony.—“ The fruit applied helpeth 
lepry.”—Gerard. 

Cedar.—* Cedar infused, drunk with 
sweet wine, helpeth lepers.”— Gerard. 

Chast-tree.— 

China.— “ Helpeth lepry.”—Garcias. 

Gladdon-Stinking: —“ ‘I'he juyce ap- 
plied helpeth the lepry.”—Dorstenius. 

Hellebore, black.—‘“It helpeth those 
that are leprous. The dose is scr. 3. It 
13 given with wine of raisins, or oxymel, 
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kinsman, Nicholas Preston, B.D., and 
rector of Droxford com. Southampton, 
overseers, and they to take care of my 
son’s education and estate during his 
minority, and for their so doing: to each 
of them 101.” 

In the gallery of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge, is a portrait of Bishop Curle, 
which has been engraved by T. Cecill, 
with eight English verses, 4to. His arms 
are vert, a chevron engrailed, or. The 
only work in print by him is a sermon 
on Hebrews xii. 14, preached at White- 
hall. London, 1622, 4to. This was re- 
printed by the notorious Edmund Curll 
in 1712, together with “Some Account 
of the Life of Bishop Curle”—a feeble 
and inaccurate production.— 

Iam, &e., 
James YEOWELL, 

Barnsbury. 


LAZAR HOUSES. 


with aromaticall seeds, and is made 
stronger by adding gr. 1. or 2. of scam- 
i The roots help the leprosie. 
The preparation of the roots in the 
London Pharmaccepia, sc. by steeping 
them 3 dayes in juyce of quinces, by 
moderate heat, after pithed, and then 
dryed.” — Dioscorides. : 

Mastick-tree. —“ The oile of the berries 
helpeth the leprosie.”—Parkinson. 

Penny Royall.—‘*The white flowered 
and French—applied it helpeth leprosie.” 
— Partinson. 

Periwinkle.—“ The purging periwinkle, 
with the upright virgin’s bower, the bush, 
great bush bower, and virgin’s bower of 
the Alps.—The leaves applied help the 
leprosie.” — Gerard. 

Saffron.—“ The oile of saffron helps 
the elephantiasis and is hypnatick.”— 
Ernestus. 

Tamarind-tree.— The fruit helpeth the 
leprosie.”— Prosper Alpinus. 

Time,—“ Epithymum helpeth lepry.” — 
Gerard. 

Turbith—* The root is hot and dry 3°. 
It purgeth crass humours, and, taken 
weekly, preserves from lepry.”—Dors- 
tenius. 

Vine.—“The manured—The liquor 
issuing from the cut branches drunk in 
wine healeth lepry.”—G.rard. 

Virgin's-bower.—“ The blew,and double 
flowered, and burning not yet used in 
physick. The other climers serve to take 
away the lepry.”—Gerard and Parkinson. 


When other diseases have been men- 
tioned together with leprosy under any 
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‘of these heads, I have, for brevity’s sake, 
omittedthem. The chast-tree is included 
in the list because it is so included in the 
index under the word leprosy; but no 
specific’ mention is made of the disease 
in the article devoted to the plant. Its 
“properties are cooling. It is to be noted 
that, whereas saffron is connected in the 
index with leprosy, it is the elephantiasis 
which, in the article under its head, it is 
said to help. The Greeks appear to have 
called leprosy “elephantiasis,” confusion 
of terms being common in relation to 
this disease; hence one difficulty in the 
way of clear comprehension of it: On 
this point, if you allow me, I may at 
some other time have something to say. 

On the subject of leprosy and lazar 
houses generally, the following points 
appear to have been made good :— 

1. The faculty of the day treated the 
disease with a view to its cure or relief. 

2. Mr. Lovel, above (anemone), and Dr. 
Christopher Wurtzung (G. M., N.S., vol. ii. 
p. 289), advocate the medicated bath. 

3. The traditions of Clattercote (G. M., 
N.S., vol. ii. p. 288), point to the use of 
the pure water bath as part of the bodily 
discipline of Jazar-houses, and “the 
fogtid and saline spring” which fed the 
famous bath at Burton Lazars (G. M., 
N.S., vol. ii. p,499) shows that it was the 
custom in those institutions to have re- 
course also, when possible, to the natural 
medicinal bath. The wells at Brewood, 
mentioned by Mr. Smith in your last 
number, suggest the same inference. 
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So far all is clear. It is of course pre. 
sumable that the general medical treat. 
ment adopted in the lazar-houses was of 
the same kind as that prescribed by Mr, 
Lovel and Dr. Wurtzung; but at present, 
save as regards the bath, no positive eyi- 
dence to that effect has been brought 
forward. Neither have we any informa- 
tion at present of any peculiar spiritual 
discipline being applied to the leper by 
the self-denying men who waited on him 
in his refuge. Possibly, patient and 
careful inquiry by competent persons 
who live near the sites of these now 
extinct hospitals may yet throw some 
light upon the subject. The only sugges- 
tion that I can offer to Mr. Smith and 
others interested in the inquiry is, that 
they should ask the present owners of 
such property to be allowed to examine 
any deeds in their possession which relate 
toit. Itis just possible that some old 
book, referring either to the bodily or 
spiritual treatment of the leper in the 
lazar-house may have descended to them 
with the deeds, or that such book or 
manuscript may be lying neglected in 
some dark corner of the owner's library, 
or in some old library in the neighbour- 
hood, or in the parish chést. You will 
allow me, I hope, to take this opportunity 
of thanking Mr. Smith and others of your 
correspondents for their courteous refer- 
ence to myself.—I am, &c., 


Puiu Hosts. 
Cropredy Vicarage, 5th April, 1867. 


~ 


LONGEVITY. 


5. Mr. Unsan,—In November last I 
saw, in some Magazine, a remark to the 
effect that the writer doubted whether, 
in these degenerate days, the age of 
one hundred years is ever attained. I 
give you some instances which have come 
under my notice in different newspapers 
within the last twelve months :— 

Mrs. Elizabeth McKinlay, of Coleraine, 
died at the advanced age of 107. 

The oldest man in the United States is 
John Smith, who lives at Pleasant Mills, 
New Jersey. He is 117 years of age; 
sees well, hears well, speaks well, and 
walks well. , 

Three farmers residing close to each 
other in the parish of Glenflesk, Kerry, 
lately died, within eight days, at a very 
advanced age, viz. : Denis Casey, of Glyn, 


aged 101; Cornelius Tworney, of Derry- 
arague, aged 103; Patrick Donoghue, of 
Annymore, aged 107. The first was a 
man of Herculean size, and was the leader 
of the Glenflesk Clans in their faction 
fights, which were very common in his 
youth, at all the fairs of the country. The 
three men were tenants of Daniel Cronin 
Coltsman, Esq., of Glenflesk Castle. 
Within the last twelvemonths there 
died at Linton a person aged 100; another 
at Chippenham, aged 102; and another, 
aged 100, at. Saxon Street, near Wood- 
ditton (three in Cambridgeshire), At 
Finnington there was a death at 100; 
another at Assington, near Sudbury, at the 
same age (two in Suffolk). At Norwich 
there was a death at 103; another at 
Downham Market, at 105 (two in Nor- 
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folk In Essex a gentleman died, at 
Danbury, aged 102. 

The following particulars are taken 
from a recent Irish paper :—‘“ Died, Mary 
Ann Donovan. She was christened in 
1764.” She was daughter of a surgeon 
attached to the Ist Battalion Scots Fusi- 
lier Guards. With her father she bore 
all the hardships of the Peninsular War, 
and returned to Dublin (where she was 
born), having outlived not only friends, 
but fortune. For forty years she had 
been an inmate of the house of industry, 
or the union; and latterly the chatty, 
pleasant, old woman, was one of the 
curiosities of the place. Her wish was to 
be buried among dead soldiers in a church- 
yard which she named. Her wish was 
gratified. She died at the age of 102. 
An inmate of the Shrewsbury Workhouse, 
Mary Galligal, died on New Year's day 
at the same age. She was known as 
“Granny.” She had many privileges 
not usually accorded to paupers, among 
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which were her lunch, her glass of gin, 
and her pipe, which were duly provided 
at eleven o’clock each morning. On New 
Year’s Day she had all three, and then 
quietly lay back and died. 

There is now in the parish of Leck- 
hampton, near Cheltenham (or was in 
November last), a man named Percy, 
aged 110. This year the death has been 
recorded of Mr. Wm. Walker of Upholland, 
near Wigan, aged 104 years’ and 10 
months. I conclude with two Negresses : 
Aunt Milly, formerly belonging to Capt. 
Harris, of Nelson county, died at his 
residence, aged 136, on Jan. 7 ; Caroline 
James, mother of 35 children, died re- 
cently at Richmond, Virginia, aged 130. 

Since the above facts were sent, I find 
that you, Mr. Urban, have taken notes 
on the same subject (G. M. for April, 
p. 470). You should have included your- 
se/f in the list.—I am, &c., 

J. F. Fuuusr. 

Killeshandra, co. Cavan. 


RECTORS OF WOLVERHAMPTON. 


6. Mr. Urnsay,—The mention in the 
obituary in your last number of the Rev. 
Dr. Oliver as “ Rector of Wolverhampton,” 
seems to me to require some explanation. 
The dean and prebendaries of Wolver- 
hampton were appropriate rectors of that 
parish. King Edward the Fourth united 
the deaneries of Windsor and Wolver- 
hampton, which continued united until 
the death of the Hon. and Very Reverend 
Dr. Hobart, when the latter deanery was 
suspended; the prebends are now in 
course of suspension. It was in his 


capacity as Dean of Wolverhampton, that 
Dr. Hobart nominated Dr. Oliver Per- 
petual Curate of Wolverhampton. 

Since the death of Dr. Hobart, a dis- 
trict, which has been constituted a rectory, 
has been allotted to the Collegiate Church : 
the Rev. John Osmonde Dakeyne was the 


Jirst rector of 8S. Peter’s, Wolverhampton. 


Trusting you will receive this with your 
usual urbanity,—I am, &c. 
Jamzs H. Smiru. 
The Dawscroft, near Stafford. 
April, 1867, 


FAMILY OF LEGARD. 


7. Mr. Urnpan,—I send you herewith a 
copy of what appears to me a very beau- 
tiful monumental inscription, and one 
which deserves a place in Tux GEnTLz- 
may’s Macazine. It was to be found in 
Kilbrogan Church, Bandon, county Cork, 
but is now built into the tower wall as 
part of the masonry. When this tower 
was being rebuilt, some years ago, several 
other monuments met the same fate. 
Their inscriptions have been preserved 
by the same hand that saved this one. 
It may be of interest to some member 
of the Legard family. Captain Hyliard 
was an officer in Cromwell’s army. He 
settled in Ireland, married Miss Trant, 
of Dingle, and became the ancestor of the 
present family of that name in Kerry. 


‘From the rude world’s campaigns the 
much admired 
Legard, to this dark garrison retired ; 
Legard! the darling soldier whose fond 


name 

Shall ever flourish in the book of fame ; 

Whose fair example might alone depaint 

What ’tis to be a military saint. 

True to his God, his prince, his friend, 
his word— 

Rare ornaments, but fit to adorn a 
sword. 


“ Beneath lieth the body of Edward 
Legard, lieutenant to Capt. Robt. Hyliard, 
who died the 6th of January, 1678.” 


Ian, &c., 
J. F, Fuuugr. 
Killeshandra, co, Cavan.’ 
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THE BURDETTS OF BALLYMANY, &c. 7 


8. Mr. Unsan,—In Burke’s “Landed 
Gentry,” the pedigree of Burdett of Bally- 
many and Ballywater is given. Of that 
family was Arthur Burdett of Lismalin, 
who had two sons, Arthur and George, 
and three daughters, one of whom, Grace, 


married Barry, first Earl of Farnham. 
Can any of your readers inform me what 
were the names of the two other daughters, 
and also whom they married ‘—I am, &, 
Anpreas E. Cooxayng, 
Congleton, April, 1867. 


FAMILY OF WASTIE. 


9. Mr. Urnsan,—Can you give me any 
information respecting the family and 
arms of the Wastie family, who resided 
at various times in Cowley, Great 
Haseley, and Eynsham in Oxfordshire, 
one of whom, Francis Wastie, Esq., was 
high sheriff for that county in 1770, died 
the 16th of May, 1775, at the age of sixty 
years, and was buried in Cowley Church, 


as was also some years afterwards a Major 
Wastie, who appears to have been the 
last of this family. A Miss Wastie, his 
heiress, married John Ingram Lockhart, 
Esq., for many years M.P. for the City of 
Oxford. 
I am, &c., 
H. V. T. 
Oxford, March 23, 1867. 


THE FALSTAFF INN, CANTERBURY. 


10. Mr. Unsan,—Perhaps the most 
curious incident which has happened of 
late years, in connection with the subject 
of signboards, so ably treated in your 
March number, is the removal of the 
“ Falstaff” sign which for centuries had 
stood near the West Gate at Canterbury. 
Its removal was determined on by the 
local Paving Committee in 1863, but on 
what grounds we were never able to 
learn. The sign was, however, a great 
favourite with the Canterbury people, and 
so strongly was popular feeling expressed 


against the proposed measure, that a 
petition deprecating its removal was 
drawn up and forwarded to Parliament, 
with 400 signatures, including those of 
many of the chapter of the cathedral. 
The removal was at last effected by 
stealth during the night, the men of 
Canterbury all refusing to have a hand 
in the job, so that the Paving Committee 
had to send for strangers from a neigh- 
bouring town to perform the job, at a 
cost, it is said, of 8—I am, &c., 
CANnTUARENSIS, 


THE MONUMENT OF HENRY V. 


11. Mr. Ursan,—As the contemplated 
removal to this country of the historical 
statues from Fontevrault lately excited so 
much interest, the present may bea fitting 
moment to call public attention to the 
monument of our renowned monarch, 
Henry V., interred in Westminster Abbey 
in 1422. 

A statue of heart of oak, covered with 
silver gilt, was placed upon his tomb, 
erected by Queen Katherine, his widow, 
but in the latter part of the reign of King 
Henry VIII., the head, being of massive 
silver, was broken off, and conveyed away 
with the silver which covered the body of 
the statue, which still remains headless to 
witness against the sacrilegious robbery, 
but still more against the indifference of 
England, which for three centuries has 
allowed the monument of one of her most 
heroic kings to be thus degraded. I will 
not occupy your valuable space by recal- 


ling the historic acts of the hero of 
Agincourt; but there is a reason not so 
generally known for pleading that justice 
should be rendered to his memory in the 
fact that, upon his accession to the throne, 
Henry V., then a very youthful king, 
brought the body of the unfortunate 
Richard II. from its obscure place of 
burial at Abbots Langley, Hertfordshire, 
and caused it to be solemnly interred in 
the Abbey of Westminster, where he 
erected for Richard and his beloved wife, 
Anne of Bohemia, a befitting tomb of 
grey marble. 

In the hope that these remarks may 
arouse the archeological sympathy of 
England, and the result may be a fine 
restoration of the tomb of one of her 
grandest monarchs, — 

Iam, &c., 
_H. C. 


London, March 19. 
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Antiquarian Notes. 
By CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 





Quid tandem vetat 
Antiqua misceri novis ? 





SCOTLAND. 


About ten years ago Mr. John Stuart prepared for the Spalding 
Club a volume, illustrative of a remarkable class of monuments 
in Scotland, generally known under the somewhat vague term of 
“sculptured stones.” He has now produced a second volume, illus- 
trated by 131 plates and woodcuts, which includes many recent dis- 
coveries ; and remains from the north of England for comparison, as 
well as examples of early illuminations, which in the peculiar patterns 
and ornaments resemble the sculptures of the stones ; while, at the 
same time, both classes in some respects possess certain strong charac- 
teristics of indigenous art unlike Greek, or Roman, or Teutonic. In 
bringing together these various monuments, and thus making them 
accessible to the student, Mr. Stuart has conferred a great favour on the 
students of our national antiquities, to most of whom these Scottish sculp- 
tures are almost, if not entirely, unknown ; and they afford scope for the 
a and inquiry which will, no doubt, be brought to bear upon 
them. 

A cursory view of the well-executed plates, which show these remains 
on a worthily large scale, and give details also so that the various pat- 
terns and ornamentations can be understood properly, shows a strong 
connection and family likeness between them all, though many centuries 
intervene between the earliest and the latest. In the sculptures from 
Northumberland and Durham, introduced for comparison, a closer rela- 
tionship to the common origin is very obvious. This origin is clearly 
late Roman or Byzantine, in which the relics of Pagan representations 
are blended with Christian art. Engrafted upon these are, occasionally, 
a species of ornamentation, which is known as Celtic modified into 
what may be termed Scoto-Celtic. It is the well-arranged consecutive 
series of these sculptures, given by Mr. Stuart, which enables us to grasp 
the meaning of what would else be extremely perplexing in some cases ; 
and, at the same time, to refer them to their proper epochs. Where what 
1s equivalent to dates in inscriptions, or some style of figure known as 
marking a particular period, occur, there is no difficulty; but many of 
the patterns have been transmitted with so little, if any, change, through 
So many centuries, that they would of themselves often convey a notion 
of much higher antiquity than they can possibly claim. 

The fine and elegant crosses of Ruthwell and Bewcastle have long 
exercised the skill of antiquaries and scholars. On the former the 
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inscriptions are in Anglo-Saxon runes, and in Roman letters ; in the 
latter, in runes solely. There can be but little doubt that these crosses 
are, as Mr. Haigh considers them to be, of the 7th century ; and they 
denote a far closer connection with Roman art than most of the Scottish 
sculptures, and an acquaintance with Roman remains in the south of 
France and in Italy, which could only have been acquired by educated 
and travelled persons, such as were the ecclesiastics who sculptured them 
or who directed and superintended their execution. 

The objects sculptured upon these stones are, in some respects, not 
a little obscure and puzzling. The comb, the mirror, the shears, and 
such like, are sufficiently intelligible, and may be accepted as indicating 
the graves of females rather than symbols of trades; but there is at 
least one instance (of late date) of the shears accompanying a sword. A 
common figure on the earlier Scottish monuments is what has been, 
somewhat strangely, called “spectacles.” Mr. Stuart, with good reason, 
thinks it “may probably be meant to represent an ornament of the nature 
of a clasp or buckle,” and he gives examples of brooches from Scandina- 
vian and German tombs. I had ever considered it was a kind of duplex 
fibula, which was not improbably fixed to the dress by an acus placed 
transversely or in some other way, such as the ornament found at 
Faversham,” which seems yet more closely to resemble the “ spectacles” 
of the Scottish stones. The ornaments and figures upon these stones 
are too numerous even to mention in these Notes with any hope to 
make them understood; some may be symbols; but many are clearly the 
work of ignorant masons who capriciously used what they imagined was 
essential for their purpose, innocent of knowing a meaning or caring to 
know. ‘This valuable volume contains also examples of the cave sculp- 
tures in Fifeshire, Arran, and Morayshire, to which, on a former occa- 
sion, we have referred. 

It is only bare justice to Mr. Stuart’s successful researches, to quote a 
few words from the preface to this volume. He says: “When writing 
of the symbols on a former occasion, I ventured to conclude that many 
of them were peculiar to a people on the north-east coast of Scotland, 
and were used by them, at least partly, on their sepulchral monuments. 
The result of wider investigation and further thought has led me to 
believe that the peculiar symbols on the Scotch pillar-stones are to be 
ascribed to the Pictish people of Alba, and were used by them, mainly 
on their tombs, as marks of personal distinction, such as family descent, 
tribal rank, or official dignity. The peculiar symbols described in my 
former volume, and more fully in the Appendix to this Preface, are 
found almost solely on the monuments of that part of Scotland lying to 
the north of the Forth; and we learn from the venerable historian of 
the Angles, that in the beginning of the 8th century, the inhabitants of 
this country, known as Pictavia and Alba, were the Picts, whose southern 
boundary was the Firth of Forth. At that time the country on the south 
of the Forth was possessed by the Saxons. Beyond Saxonia, on the 
west, was the British kingdom of Strathclyde. The country lying to the 
north and east of the Strathclyde Britons was in the possession of the 
Scots, an invading colony from Ireland, who effected a permanent settle- 
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ment in these parts, in the beginning of the 6th century. Now, no 

bols have been discovered in this country of the Scots, nor in 
Strathclyde. Neither in Galloway have symbols been found on pillar- 
stones; but in a solitary instance they appear on the face of a projecting 
slab of live rock. In the country known as Saxonia one slab, with 
incised symbols, has been found, viz., on the slope of the Castlehill of 
Edinburgh. With the exception of these two instances, all the symbols 
occur on pillars and crosses in the land of the Picts, lying north of the 
Forth. We have not been made acquainted with any other inhabitants 
of this country, subsequently to the period of the Roman abdication, 
than the Pictish tribes who possessed it in the time of Bede. If, there- 
fore, the symbol-pillars were not erected by a later race than the Picts, 
it seems reasonable to believe that they were the work of the Pictish 
people,” etc. 


ENGLAND. 


Cheshire.—The discovery of Roman leaden salt-pans at Northwich is 
another instance of the use to which archeology may, and should more 
frequently, be applied to help to a better knowledge of the industrial 
arts and manufactures of our country in remote times. Northwich, 
situate on the river Weaver, near its confluence with the Dan, is well 
known for its manufacture of culinary salt, refined from the rock-salt 
dug in mines of great depths which extend over acres of ground on the 
south side of the town. Near the brink of the Dan are also brine-pits, 
from which salt is or was made. Dr. Kendrick, to whom the discovery 
of the leaden pans is due, states that they were four in number, “and 
had apparently been buried ten feet below the present surface of the 
locality, where they were found by some far-distant inundation of the 
river Weaver, from the banks of which they were only a few yards 
distant.” The entire brine pan (now in the Warrington Museum), Dr. 
Kendrick states, to be “of an oblong form, being 3 ft. 3 in. long, by 
2 ft. 34 in. in breadth, inside measure. The depth is 4} in.; and the 
lead of which the pan is composed, is about @ in. in thickness. The 
upper edge is thicker than the bottom or sides, forming a rim for the 
purpose of additional strength. The inner surface of the bottom of 
the vessel is thickly scored by the teeth of a rake used to remove the 
dross, so often deposited in the process of evaporation. Externally the 
bottom of the pan bears traces of a coating of soot, probably from a wood- 
fire, as half-consumed timber was found underneath the pan when dis- 
covered,” &c.—It is singular that in several early medieval Latin charters 
connected with Droitwich, such brine-pans are called Plumberia, a 
certain number of which constituted a Budlerium, or boiling.” Mr. 
Ecroyd Smith adds corroborative evidence to Dr. Kendrick’s opinion as 
to these pans being of Roman manufacture. Their peculiar construc- 
tion seems decisive on this point.¢ 

The anonymous Geographer of Ravenna, in his list of places in Roman 
Britain gives the name of Saline twice, so that one probably indicated 
what was afterwards called Droitwich; the other Northwich. Ptolemy 





* Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire. Liverpool, 
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places Sa/ine not at either of these localities ; but apparently somewhat 
nearer the site of Northwich than Droitwich. There is, however, a 
claim for consideration to be urged for the Condate of the second /ter 
of Antoninus to be represented by Northwich ; especially if the word, 
as Dr. Gale asserts, is Gaulish, and signifies the conflux of two rivers; 
and this question could not be proposed to two better qualified anti. 
quaries than Dr. Kendrick and Mr. Ecroyd Smith. 


Wroxeter.—Mr. Wright, in an account of the more recent discoveries 
at Wroxeter,‘ expresses a hope that the excavations, so long discontinued, 
will soon be recommenced. Among the more recent discoveries, Mr. 
Wright considers he has identified some public /atring. They were 
substantially constructed in masonry and woodwork, not unlike, as it 
would appear, the contrivances attached to some of the large country- 
houses in the middle ages ; but unfortunately this building has not yet been 
completely explored. Mr. Wright reviews the discoveries of what have 
usually been called refuse pits at Winchester, Ewell, Richborough, &c. ; 
and considers that they were all /atring. In the castrum at Jublains, 
the /atrine were built into one of the outward walls of the citadel, much 
in the same manner as they seem to have been arranged in the Norman 
castles, as for instance, in that of Rochester. 

In aid of the contemplated excavations, Mr. Joseph Mayer has given 
50/,, a second donation. 


St. Albans.—No spot in England possesses greater attractions to the 
earnest antiquary and to the historical archeologist than the town which, 
with its fine abbey and church, rose out of the ruins of the Roman city, 
Verulamium. Of the history of the abbey much curious information is ex- 
tant, mixed with much that is merely legendary. The ruins of the great 
walled Roman city remain unexplored. Like those of Wroxeter, they are 
too vast for the pockets of individuals or of societies to undertake any 
worthy exploration of. The discovery by Mr. Grove Lowe of a Roman 
theatre of the highest interest, not only excited but a very partial enthu- 
siasm ; but the discovery, like too many others, having made a certain 
sort of capital for one or two societies for a time, led to nothing beyond 
a very excellent pamphlet on the subject by Mr. Grove Lowe, who 
spared no pains to explore and preserve; for the ruins were soon 
covered in, for corn to wave and turnips to spread over. Societies 
could not, and Government would not, either save the theatre or follow 
up the researches. 

At a recent meeting of the St. Albans Architectural and Archzological 
Society, Mr. Pollard read a paper on the probable sites of the Forts 
erected by the Danes and King Alfred on the river Lee, near Ware. 
On Amwell Hill, a mile below Ware, are traces of fortifications ; and 
others are to be traced between Ware and Hertford. There are also 
barrows in Eastney Park wood ; and large quantities of human bones 
have been found in the wood. These and other evidences seem to 
justify Mr. Pollard’s opinions, and to warrant a systematic exploration 
of the district. 





4 Archzeologia Cambrensis, vol. xiii. 
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The Rev. O. W. Davys, in a paper on the Choral arrangements of 
Churches, entered into a consideration of the ancient church usages as 
bearing on the subject ; and the Rev. Richard Gee gave some interest- 
ing particulars on the introduction of bells into churches. Mr. Nesbitt 
states that one of the earliest notices of a bell-tower is of that erected by 
Pope Leo IV. (4.D. 847-855) in the church of S. Andrea Apostolo. An 
inscription found at S. Stefano in Via Latina states that one Lupo 
Grigarius had given bells in the time of Sergius III. (904-911). This 
inscription is given, as read by Mr. Nesbitt, in Archeologia, vol. xl., 
p. 169. 

ROME. 


Mr. Alexander Nesbitt has turned to excellent account two rather 
protracted residences in Rome, in a close and careful study of the early 
churches down to the middle of the 12th century; and he has contri- 
buted the result of his researches to the Society of Antiquaries in an 
elaborate and lucid paper now before the public, in the fortieth volume 
of the “Archzologia.” 

Mr. Nesbitt has not entered into detailed descriptions of the churches, 
that is to say, of the shell or framework of the buildings ; but he has con- 
fined his study chiefly to the ornamental parts and fittings. The result 
is, therefore, the more valuable ; for while there are voluminous works 
on most of the chief churches of Rome, up to the present time no 
comprehensive work has been given to the English architectural student 
and antiquary which would help him to visit and examine those rich 
and often puzzling details with which the ancient religious edifices of 
Rome are stored. Such are the pavements, decorations of walls, 
columns, roofs and vaults, doorways, windows, fonts, altars, tombs, &c. 
These subjects embrace a wide scope; and they require a peculiar 
course of study, such as Mr. Nesbitt has long been known as devoted 
to, to enable any one to speak on with confidence. It is very often that 
ornamentations or some other accessory will determine a date which 
the main structure, disfigured by repairs perhaps, does not make 
evident. Mr. Nesbitt, moreover, not only knows what to sketch, but 
how to do it. All his drawings are exquisitely finished, and bear the 
stamp of scrupulous fidelity. 

“Rome retains,” writes Mr. Nesbitt, “a series of churches—in many 
cases of ample proportions and of great magnificence—the original con- 
struction of one or more of which may be ascribed to almost every 
half-century between A.D. 300 and A.D. 1000 ; a series extending through 
a period the architectural history of which is almost a blank in Western 
Europe. The value of this series of churches in an historical point of 
view is much enhanced by the circumstance that we possess, in the 
‘Liber Pontificalis’ (or ‘ Historia de Vitis Romanorum Pontificum’) of 
Anastasius Bibliothecarius, an extraordinary amount of information as 
to the original foundations, additions to, repairs, or reconstructions of 
these buildings. Although this writer lived in the 9th century, he cer- 
tainly wrote from trustworthy materials when describing what occurred 
before his own time ; and I have been struck by the accuracy of his 
Statements whenever I have had an opportunity of testing them.” Of 
course if the buildings, the dates of which are known from such sources, 
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can be identified in remains yet extant, we lay a sure foundation for 
getting the best information on the progress of architecture in Rome, 
and for understanding its contemporary condition in other countries, 
where consecutive examples are rare and less perfect.' “ One striking 
peculiarity,” Mr. Nesbitt remarks, “presents itself in the history of 
Roman church architecture,—viz., that in the long period of eight 
centuries and a half between a.D. 300 and A.D. 1150, one type, as well 
of plan as of style, prevailed. ‘This typical plan consisted of a court 
or atrium surrounded by porticos ; a nave with two or four aisles ; a 
transept ; and an apse. The nave is divided from the aisles by ranges 
of columns or piers, on which rest either arches or architraves, the 
innermost range carrying the walls of the clerestory. The space between 
the arches and the clerestory windows is sometimes occupied by a 
gallery ; but more usually such is not the case. The transept sometimes 
projects beyond the walls of the aisles ; sometimes not; and is often 
absent, particularly in the lesser churches. The apse is almost invariably 
semicircular, and covered by a sémi-dome. ‘The roofs of the nave and 
transept are almost always of wood ; those of the aisles usually vaulted.” 

Mr. Nesbitt gives a long list of churches, the dates of which he has 
fixed, in some cases from inscriptions, but mostly from chronicles or 
documents. Between the years 325 and 1150, he has found no less 
than fifty-five ; and these do not include many of which columns alone 
remain to attest their ancient foundation. But it is in the divisions of 
his subject that the most striking novelties will be found, as, for 
instance, under the various heads of “ Doors,” “Windows,” “ Decora- 
tions of Walls,” &c. &c. The information here given is really of great 
value ; and should be under the eye of every archeological visitor to 
the Eternal City, in the form of a guide-book. 





Sctentifie Notes of the Month. 


Physical Science-—Astronomers, taking time by the forelock, are 
already thinking of the preparations to be made for observing the total 
solar eclipse which is to occur on the 17th of August, 1868. The last 
“ Monthly Notice” of the Royal Astronomical Society contains a pre- 
paratory paper, accompanied with a map, showing the path of the 
moon’s shadow. ‘This path is represented by a straight line drawn from 
Masulipatam on the east coast of India to Viziadroog on the west coast. 
The duration of totality along this line will amount to about six 
minutes, an interval which it is expected will give observers a splendid 
opportunity for fully recording the phenomena attendant upon total 
eclipses of the sun. The desirable subjects of observation, and the 
proper instruments for observing them, as well as the personal arrange- 
ments, are undergoing discussion.—All that has as yet been done in 
regard to the relation between comets and meteors has been the work 
of continental astronomers ; but at the last meeting of the above society 
Professor Adams gave the results of his investigations upon the orbit of 
the November :neteors. He had made a most careful computation of 
this orbit, taking into account the perturbations which the planets 
Jupiter and Saturn would produce upon the meteor ring: his results 
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entirely verify the less exact. deductions of other astronomers—namely, 
that the November ring of meteors is in its elements identical with tae 
orbit of Zempe:’s comet.—The Spanish Government has distributed tre 
fourth of the elaborately-printed and illustrated volumes comprising the 
astronomical works of Alphonso X. of Castille. This volume is devoted 
to the chapters on the measurement of time, by sun-dials, clepsydre, 
candles, and clocks ; it has in addition some fragments of the Alphon- 
sine astronomical tables.—Another ancient Spanish work has been in 
part republished, by Lieutenant R. R. de Figueroa, of the Spanish Navy, 
which gives a résumé of an old treatise on Navigation, held in great 
esteem three centuries ago—to wit, the “‘ Arte de Navegar” of Pedro de 
Medina, written in 1545. Another tract by the same author, the “Suma 
de Cosmographia,” published in 1561, is joined to the one on navigation. 
—The Astronomer Royal has communicated to the Royal Society the 
results of a series of calculations undertaken for the purpose of deter- 
mining the wave lengths of the rays of light corresponding to the 
principal of Fraunhoffer’s spectral lines, and to the principal of the 
metallic lines in the solar spectrum, as laid down by Kirchoff and 
Bunsen.—From some researches into the phenomena of sensitive flames, 
Mr. Barrett, of the International College, is led to the conclusion that 


. the main agent which produces the change in such flames is the vibra- 


tion imparted not to the flame itself, but to the gas-pipes which support 
the burner from which the flame emanates. Mr. Barrett’s experiments 
are communicated to the “ Philosophical Magazine.”—-There are few 
who cannot call to mind the devastating cyclone which occurred at 
Calcutta on the 5th of October, 1864. All the available meteorological 
data referring to several days previous to this phenomenon, and accom- 
panying the storm itself, have been collected and discussed by the 
Calcutta Meteorological Committee, and are embodied in a report, 
which has been freely distributed amongst scientific men by the Govern- 
ment of Bengal.—A heavy shower of yellow rain fell on the night of the 
12th of March at South Union, Kentucky, and over a large area in that 
district. The fall amounted to two and a half inches; whether the 
colouring matter was of organic or mineral nature is not stated.— 
M. Tempel, of the Marseilles Observatory, picked up a telescopic comet 
on the night of the 3rd of April: it was faint and diffused. This is the 
second comet of the year. 


_ Geology.—A new Australian gold field is said to have been discovered ; 
it is on the eastern slope of Barrier Ranges, Upper Darling, about 
twenty miles east of Woolwingie, a region untrodden by white men till 
within ‘the past three or four years. ‘There is also golden news from 
our North-American colonies. A report received from Dr. Hunt, the 
well-known mineralogist attached to the Geological Survey of Canada, 
states, that the Richmond mine in Hastings County is found to have 
yielded from fifteen to twenty dollars of gold to the pound. Dr. Hunt's 
Investigations tend to show that the precious metal has a very wide 
range in Canada.—A new mineral has been discovered in Norway ; it 
is a selenide of copper, silver, and thallium, containing 17 per cent. of 
the last-named metal.—.Si//iman’s Journal, quoting from the proceedings 
of the Californian Academy of Natural Sciences, describes a human 
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skull recently taken from a shaft sunk on a mining claim at Altaville, 
Culaveras County. It was found at a depth of 130 feet, in a bed of 
gravel 5 feet thick, above which are four beds of consolidated volcanic 
ash ; these beds being separated by layers of gravel. It is conjectured 
that the skull belongs to the type of Indians now inhabiting the Foot-hills 
of the Sierras, Fragments of silicified wood were found close to the 
relic.—A subterranean fire is reported to have broken out near the 
source of the Ain Baida, Algeria. A hot smoke issues from an aperture 
about three feet in diameter, and rises to a height of about 15 or 20 
yards. A stick plunged into the opening is carbonised in a few 
minutes.—The Rev. Joseph Gunn of Irstead, Norwich, communicates 
to the Atheneum some notes and observations of encroachments of the 
sea on the coasts of that county. Within the past thirty-five years, four 
coal-yards successively, a small farm-house with a barn, outhouses and 
garden, measuring at least go yards to the present cliff, have been 
washed away, and vessels can now sail at high water where the land was 
once cultivated. Beyond Cromer several chalk pinnacles, enveloped 
in the glacial beds figured by Sir C. Lyell in his “Elements of 
Geology,” are either entirely removed, or so reduced as to be scarcely 
recognizable. At Cromer, the old lighthouse, bearing the Ordnance 
Bench mark, and noted in the survey as the highest spot in Norfolk, 
248 feet 10 inches, was, last December, precipitated to the beach, and 
has since been entirely washed away. At Eccles, the tower of the old 
church, till lately enveloped in the Marram Hills, now stands upon the 
beach, occasionally surrounded by waves. These are a few instances 
noted by Mr. Gunn. The explanation is, that high seas, aided by 
landsprings, wash away the loose sandy or chalky foundations of the 
cliffs, and thus undermine them. 


Geography, &¢.—At a recent meeting of the Geographical Society, 
the President again requested the public to suspend their belief in the 
death of Dr. Livingstone until more decisive testimony could be 
obtained. The council of the society has resolved to send an expe- 
dition to ascertain the fate of the traveller, and has applied or is 
about to apply, to the Government for its co-operation and assistance.*— 
On the 12th of the past month, Sir Samuel Baker was presented with 
the gold medal of the Geographical Society of Paris, for his discovery 
of the Albert Nyanza. Upon the medal being given to Sir Samuel 
Baker, he handed it to his wife, and in a short speech expressed how 
deeply he was indebted to his young and brave companion, who had 
shared his toils and dangers, cheered him in his difficulties, and re- 
animated him in moments of discouragement. — Professor Freilli has 
started for Algeria to ascertain if it be possible to unite this colony with 





* Since the above was put in type, Sir Roderick Murchison has received an item of 
hopeful intelligence, in the shape of a letter from Dr. Kirk, stating that some traders 
who had been within ten miles of the place of the supposed massacre, two months after 
its reputed occurrence, had heard nothing whatever of any mishap having befallen 
Livingstone. On the contrary, they said he had continued onwards towards the 
Babisa country, after haying met with a hospitable reception on the western shore of 
the north end of the Lake Nyassa. The importance of the searching-expedition is 
still urged ; it is proposed to intrust the command of it to Mr. E. D. Young, who 
managed the Pioneer for two years when she was in the Zam esi with Livingstone. 
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Senegal by a caravan road passing through Timbuctoo ; and a French 
infantry lieutenant, M. le Saint, has undertaken a solitary journey to 
reconnoitre and verify the discoveries of Speke and Grant, and ascertain 
whether the true source of the Nile has really been found, or whether 
the great river has not an origin still more distant than the great lakes 
now regarded as its source. After this M. le Saint proposes to visit the 
grand central plateau of Africa.— Mr. Edward Whymper, the eminent 
Alpine traveller, and Mr. John Brown, the Rocky Mountain botanist, 
have started from Copenhagen on a tour through the interior of Green- 
land. The expedition has been organised solely in the interests of 
science, and the expenses are to be defrayed from private sources.—An 
important geographical work is about to be undertaken by the War 
Department of Vienna. ‘The old sea charts of the Adriatic being now 
very untrustworthy, the Minister has ordered the Geographical Institute 
to fit out an expedition for the purpose of making a careful survey of the 
Austrian coasts of that sea. The Italian Government has also been 
communicated with on the subject, and is preparing a similar expedition 
to survey the Italian coast.—The Emperor of the French has com- 
missioned a staff of naval officers and hydrographers to proceed to 
various points of the globe, in order to determine a certain number of 
fundamental meridians to be used in fixing the geographical positions of 
intermediate places.—The confusions and anomalies arising from the 
various meridians adopted by various countries, when it becomes neces- 
sary to refer to days and dates of distant places, have given rise to a 
new discussion of the desirability of adopting a common meridian for 
the whole world, and the ancient meridian of Ferro has been suggested 
as supplying the conditions of such a universal zero.—A_ special 
number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal is devoted to the 
ethnology of India, and the society promises that if they receive further 
materials and communications on the same subject, the whole will be 
collected to form a special ethnological volume. ‘The present part con- 
tains an article on the Aborigines, the modern Indians, and the 
Borderers, with appendices of test words and phrases, &c. This subject 
also formed the basis of a paper recently read before the Ethnological 
Society by Mr. Crawfurd, who considered that the mass of the people 
of India, consisting of its civilised inhabitants, are Hindus, with a few 
inappreciable drops of foreign blood in their veins, while the supposed 
aborigines are Hindtis without any foreign blood; the difference 
between them arising from physical geography. The inhabitants of the 
plains and valleys have increased in civilisation and in numbers, owing 
to the auspicious character of their position ; while the mountaineers 
have continued to be rude and few from the unfavourable nature of 
theirs. At another meeting of this same society the same author decried 
Blumenbach’s classification of the races of man by the shape of the skull 
as entirely arbitrary, and therefore useless: he regarded this system as a 
groundless hypothesis, which it was high time to abandon. 


Electricity— At a meeting of the French Academy of Sciences, M. 
Louis Daniel described a curious experiment, proving that a voltaic 
current produces a real mechanical effect in transporting substances. 
He fills a glass tube with acidulated water, and introduces into the 
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liquid column a globule of mercury: upon inserting the electrodes of a 
battery into the ends of the tube, so that a current shall pass through 
the liquid, the globule of mercury moves, and a/ways goes from the posi- 
tive to the negative pole—M. Duchemin communicated to the same meet- 
ing some important observations on a thunder-stroke at Fecamp, which 
proved the necessity of securing good earth connections for lightning 
conductors. The lighthouse at that place, although furnished with a 
conductor, was nevertheless struck and considerably damaged. The 
spark passed through the tower, breaking everything in its course, even 
as far as the marble pavement, which it smashed before entering the 
earth. The evident cause of the inefficiency of the lightning conductor 
was that its extremity was plunged into a cistern of water lined bya 
thick coating of Portland cement.—One of Wilde’s magneto-electric 
machines is to be tried at the lighthouse on Cape Grisnez : it is to be of 
such power that it is anticipated it will not only light up the Channel, 
but even shed a mild twilight over some of our southern counties.—In 
an article in the Revue des Deux Mondes the use of a fabric woven from 
the ligneous fibres of the palm of the Indian Archipelago, and dressed 
with tar, is advocated as an envelope for submarine telegraph wires. 
It is said that an anchor fished up after sixty years’ submersion had a 
piece of cable made of this material attached to it, which was as strong 
as when it was first twisted. Its efficacy is being practically tested ; 
the cable between Batavia and Singapore having been covered with a 
tissue of the fibre—The use of the electro-magnetic current in the 
smelting of iron has been tried at one of the leading iron-works in 
Sheffield. A current is directed into the molten metal, and surprising 
effects are produced. The metal appears to bubble and boil, the melt- 
ing is expedited, and the quality of iron is so much improved that for 
toughness and hardness it can hardly be equalled. It appears that some, 
if not all, of the impurities remaining after the ordinary process are 
removed by the use of magnetism. Here is another opening for 
Mr. Wilde’s machine. 


Chemisiry.—A chemical curiosity was lately exhibited before the 
Chemical Society : it wasa mass of glycerine frozen into a solid state, 
either by cold alone or by the combined action of cold and the vibra- 
tion consequent upon a long railway journey. ‘The solidification of this 
substance has puzzled chemists, who have sought various means to 
account for it. A German chemist, noticing this case, reports another, 
in which he suggests that the cause was impurity of the glycerine, owing 
to its preservation in an iron tank. An American chemist attributes the 
solidification to the adulteration of the glycerine with white sugar or 
glucose, a practice which, he says, is common in Germany, whence the 
mass of solidified glycerine above mentioned came. He says that a 
mixture of glycerine and white syrup will behave exactly as the glycerine 
in question is said to have behaved.—A new edition of the “ British Phar- 
macopeeia ” will shortly appear: the changes and additions which it will 
embody will, it is said, render it one of the best pharmacopceias extant, 
yielding to none of the foreign ones.—The city of Boston has published a 
voluminous “ Document” on the manufacture and inspection of gas, 
being the report of a special committee appointed by the Common Council 
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to inquire whether it would be expedient for the City to build works for 
supplying its citizens with gas at a minimum cost. The labours of this 
committee possess an interest not merely local, for it considered the subject 
in a general way, and based its conclusions upon general principles. After 
summing up the mass of evidence, the opinion given was decidedly in 
favour of making the gas supply a public function. For sanitary con- 
siderations, and on account of the inevitable decline in the value of 
real estate surrounding gas manufactories, it was recommended that new 
works be located at some distance from densely populated districts.— 
At a meeting of the French Academy of Sciences M. Chevreul presented 
a note disproving the prevailing opinion that a celebrated treatise on 
alchemy, entitled ‘‘Clavis Sapientiz,” was written by Alphonso X. of 
Castille, this treatise being nothing but a translation from the Arabian 
work, “Clavis Majoris Sapientiz.”—Professor Abel reported to the 
Royal Society, on the 4th ult., the continuation of his researches on gun- 
cotton ; the particular point of his communication referring to the keep- 
ing qualities of this substance. Gun-cotton, however carefully prepared, 
has had the reputation of being uncertain in its keeping properties ; and 
Professor Abel’s recent researches have had for object the determination 
of the conditions which would prevent its decomposition. Exposure to 
light and the presence of acids were mentioned as the principal pre- 
judicial agents ; while moisture and alkalies were good preservatives. 
Gun-cotton may be preserved, in any quantity, with absolute safety, if it 
iskept damp. Asa proof of this, Professor Abel took a ball of damp 
cotton in his hand, and plunged a red-hot poker into the middle of it: 
steam and smoke were evolved, but there was no explosion. Gun-cotton 
is being largely manufactured for mining and quarrying purposes, upon 
a principle which secures the utmost safety, and at the same time 
increases its explosive force, bulk for bulk, to six times that of gun- 
powder. If it is judiciously used in blasting operations, it leaves the 
air, after explosion, comparatively free from deleterious gases.—A 
French apothecary, M. Callas, continues his researches on phosphates in 
general, and in particular the phosphate of lime, the powerful auxiliary 
of animal and vegetable life, and the activity of which continues in force, 
even after death, but in a contrary sense. M. Callas has demonstrated 
that phosphate of lime becomes a decomposing agent of putrefaction, 
and after death hastens the dissolution it was the means of preventing 
during life : it also favours the development of new existences. In view 
of their hygienic qualities, the chemist advises various preparations of 
phosphates to be taken in various ways—such as phosphate of soda 
mixed with wine ; “ phosphoric lemonade” (phosphoric acid in spring 
water) ; phosphate of lime milk, to be taken in soup, &c.—Dr. Divers, 
of the Charing Cross Hospital, addresses the Zimes on the subject of 
chemical toys, cautioning the public against the dangers of them, and 
pointing out that their pretended use in educating children must be 
quite incommensurate with their danger. 


Photography.—A kind of photographic theodolite has been contrived 
by M. Chevalier. A revolving camera successively casts the images of 
various points of the horizon on a revolving sensitive plate, from which 
the angle subtended by any two points or objects can be measured off. 
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A camera for producing pictures to be applied to the phenakistoscope 
has been made in France. A number of lenses are mounted so as to 
cast their images upon one plate. The camera is directed to a person in 
motion, and one by one the lenses are uncovered : each lens thus forms 
an image of the individual in a different position, and when these 
images are used in the phenakistoscope the delusion of motion is pro- 
duced. Something of this sort was done by Mr. Thomas Sutton some 
years ago.—The French Photographic Society have awarded to M. 
Poitevin, the remainder (320/.) of the prize of 400/. placed at the dis- 
posal of that Society by the Duc de Luynes for researches upon the 
causes of the alteration of photographic proofs, and the discovery of a 
method of printing the same in carbon, or some other permanent 
pigment. The commission decided that M. Poitevin was the first who 
to the above end applied photography to lithography, although he had 
many competitors, French and English, in the same field.—A new pro- 
cess, that may or may not be photographical, is spoken of for copying 
commercial letters : it is the invention of M. Niépce de St. Victor, and 
is said to be very clever and easy: but all we have heard of it is 
laudatory rather than practical. 


Miscellaneous.—The President of the Royal Society held his second 
soirée at Burlington House, on the evening of April 13. The principal 
novelties exhibited were :—An ozone generator, by Mr. Beanes, con- 
sisting of a pile of plates of glass, coated with tinfoil, and representing 
Leyden jars ; these are electrified, and a stream of air is driven through 
the box containing them; the air rushes out at the opposite side so 
strongly ozonised as toeproduce a suffocating sensation if it be inhaled. 
The immediate use of the instrument is to be the bleaching of sugar ;— 
A new atmospheric indicator of extreme delicacy, on the barometric 
principle, by Professor Clum, called the Aelloscope ;—A mercurial air- 
pump, by Mr. J. Barrett, which will produce a vacuum that may be 
described as absolute ;—A self-registering apparatus, by Mr. W. W. 
Preece, for railway signals and lights, which will report to a distant 
signalman, out of sight of his signal post, whether his day signals are 
doing their duty properly, and let him know if by any accident the 
signal light becomes extinguished ;—Spectrum microscopes, by Mr. 
Sorby, and a new magneto-electric machine, by Mr. Ladd, were among 
the long list of scientific objects that we must pass over. Mr. E. J. Reed 
exhibited models of iron ships, including one of the Prussian iron-clad, 
Wilhelm J., the most powerful ship yet laid down in any country. 
Casts of fish, coloured to the life, exhibited by Mr. Frank Buckland, a 
collection of Greenland fossils, and a large number of works of art made 
up the collection. It is to be regretted that these exhibitions last only 
two or three hours; it would be a great thing if they could be kept 
open for a week.—Last month we alluded incidentally to Professor 
Bell’s system of visible speech. We have since learnt that this system 
will soon be made public. Mr. Bell offered his invention to the govern- 
ment fro bono publico; but finding that no department of the State could 
take “ official cognizance” of the proposition, he has withdrawn the 
offer, and is about to publish an inaugural edition of the system as an 
ordinary copyright. The first issue will be by subscription, the sum of 
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which is very moderate, and it is expected the work will be ready by 
July next.—The following announcement is necessarily omitted from our 
column of Births: At the Gardens of the Zoological Society, on the 
17th of March, a male giraffe, being the sixteenth giraffe born in the 
Society's menagerie.—The same menagerie has received an important 
acquisition, in the shape of a specimen of the Lyre Bird of New 
Holland, the first living example ever brought to Europe.—The Paris 
Jardin des Plantes has, too, acquired several new animals from South 
America, including a young stag of great elegance. It has also received, 
from Japan, a gigantic crab, the fore-legs of which are 4 feet 1 inch in 
span.—A committee of the Franklin Institute (U. S.) has reported most 
favourably on a steam boiler, known as the Harrison boiler, and con- 
structed of a series of cast-iron globes or bulbs connected by tubular 
necks. Steam was got up in one boiler till it reached the enormous 
pressure of 875 pounds per square inch, when the joints acted as safety 
valves and opened to relieve the stupendous strain. A boiler was 
allowed to get red-hot, and water was forced into it without injury. We 
believe that when this boiler was tested in England, it was, we know not 
on what grounds, pronounced unsuccessful.—At a late meeting.of the 
Royal Society, Mr. Erasmus Wilson exhibited a very remarkable speci- 
men of human hair, taken from a youth about eight years old. Each 
hair was white and brown in alternate bands, looking as if encirled with 
rings; and this change of aspect extended throughout the whole length 
of the hair, giving a curiously speckled appearance to the mass. From 
Mr. Wilson’s observations and experiments he had found that the brown 
portions were healthy hair and the white unhealthy; and he states, as 
an explanation of the alternation, that during a certain time, a day or so, 
the hair of this youth was produced of normal structure, while during 
another space of time it was produced unhealthily: moreover that the 
difference of the pathological operation consisted in the production of a 
horny plasma in the normal and of serous and watery cell-contents in 
the abnormal process.—Here is the latest idea in aérial locomotion 
from America: An aérial line of rails formed of light wire is to be 
stretched from post to post across a country. An elongated balloon 
is to be fitted with wheels on each side, like a railway car, and this is to 
be propelled by wind or steam along the aforesaid line of wires.—Cynical 
needlewomen, jealous of sewing machines, have been apt to retort that 
clever as such machines may be, they cannot darn stockings. The sneer 
has hitherto been merited ; but now it applies no longer, for Mr. Cooper, 
of Great George Street, Westminster, has at length invented and con- 
structed a darning machine! <Auxdite, femine !” 
J. CARPENTER. 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR. 
March 23.— Intelligence from New York, under this date, says that 


President Johnson has vetoed the supplement to the Reconstruction 


ill, but 


that Congress had passed it in spite of the President’s veto. 


March 25-29.—Examination of Mr. E. T. Eyre, ex-Governor of Jamaica, 
before the Np or meg magistrates at Market Drayton, for the alleged 
r. 


murder of 


Gordon; the charge 


Was unanimously dismissed, on tho 


ground that the evidence did not raise a probable presumption of guilt. 


A 
and 


it 1.—Opening of the Industrial Exhibition at Paris. 
press passed in procession through the building; but there was no 


The Emperor 


ceremony or pageant of any kind, no addresses or replies, no official 
costumes. 


April 2.—Destruction of the dockyards of Golden Horn, Constantinople, 
by fire. The loss is estimated at half a million. 
April 4.—Mr. Disraeli, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, introduced his 


Budget for the year 1866. 


April 11.—The Grand Jury at the Central Criminal Court sane the 


bills charging Col. Nelson and Lieut. Brand with the murder of 


Gordon. 


April 13.—The annual boat-race from Putney to Mortlake, by members 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Universities; the former proved victorious. 


April 14.—H.R.H. the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein gave 


birth to a prince at Windsor Castle. 


April 21.—Restoration of the illegally-seized vessel, Queen Victoria, by the 


Spanish Government. 


April 22.—Grand Volunteer Review at Dover. 


The number of men under 


arms was 25,000, including representatives of every branch of the service. . 





APPOINTMENTS, PREFERMENTS, AND PROMOTIONS. 





From the London Gazette. 


Crviz, Nava, anD Mititary. 


March 22. The Earl of Tankerville to 
be Lord Steward of H.M.’s Household, 
vice the Duke of Marlborough, resigned. 

William Hepburn Rennie, esq., to be a 
member of the Executive Council of the 
Colony of Hongkong; Messrs. Louis 
Fullerton Mackinnon, Peter Moncrieffe, 
and James Henry M‘Dowell to be mem- 
bers, of the Legislative Council of the 
Island of Jamaica ; and Edward Herbert, 
esq., to be Secretary to the Government 
for the Island of St. Christopher. 

The Earl of Lauderdale to be a Repre- 
sentative Peer for Scotland, vice Lord 
Gray, dec. 

Spencer Walpole, esq., to be an In- 
spector of Fisheries, vice W. J. Ffennell, 
esq., dec. 


March 26. The Duke of Beaufort to be 
a K.G. 

Capt. Cowper Phipps Coles, R.N., and 
James Wm. Murray Ashby, esq., Pay- 
master R.N., to be C.B.’s. 

March 29. Lord Robert Montagu to 
be Vice-President of the Committee of 
Council on Education, and Fourth Charity 
Commissioner for England and Wales. 

April 2. Lieut.-Col. Wilbraham Oates 
Lennox, R.E., Lieut.-Col. Gerald Graham, 
R.E., and Lieut.-Col, A. C. Cooke, R.E., 
to be C.B.’s. 

April 5. Joseph Hume Burnley, esq., 
to be Secretary to Legation at The Hague; 
and Francis Clare Ford, esq., to be Secre- 
tary to Legation at Washington. 

Rear-Admiral Henry Mangles Denham, 
F.R.S., and George Harvey, esq., P.RS.A,, 
knighted. 
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April 9. Charles Henry Pennell, esq., 
knighted. 

The Rt. Hon. Joseph Napier; William 
Bagge, esq., of Stradsett Hall, Norfolk ; 
Benj. Lee Guinness, esq., of Ashford, co. 
Galway; and Wm. Lawrence, esq., of 
Ealing Park, Middlesex, to be Baronets of 
the United Kingdom. 

Col. R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., to be 
an Extra Equerry to H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales. 

Col. Sir Frederick Edward Chapman, 
R.E., K.C.B., to be Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Bermuda. 

April 12. Joseph Noél Paton, esq., 
R.S.A., knighted. 

The Hon. and Rev. Geo. Herbert, M.A., 
to be Dean of Hereford, vice the Very 
Rev. R. Dawes, dec. 

April 23. Gen. William Thomas Knollys 
to be a K.C.B. (Civil Division). 

George Strachey, esq., to be Secretary 
to Legation at Copenhagen. 


Births. 
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Admiral Sir Fairfax Moresby, G.C.B., 
to be Rear-Admiral of the United King- 
dom, vice Sir Phipps Hornby, dec. 

James Richard Holligan, esq., to be 
Government Secretary and Secretary to 
the Court of Policy and Combined Court, 
and Edward Noel Walker, esq., to be As- 
sistant-Government Secretary for British 
Guiana; and Augustus Frederick Gore, 
esq., to be Colonial Secretary and Clerk 
of the Council for Barbadoes. 

Lorenzo Xuereb, esq., LL.D., to be one 
< _ Majesty’s Judges for the Island of 

alta. 


MemBERS RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
April. 

Galway.—George Morris, esq., vice the 
Right Hon. Michael Morris, now Justice 
of the Common Pleas in Ireland. 

Middlesex.— Henry Labouchere, esq., 
vice R. Culling-Hanbury, esq., dec. 





BIRTHS. 


April 14. At Windsor Castle, H.R.H. 
Princess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein 
(Princess Helena of Great Britain and 
Ireland), of a prince. 


Jan. 12. At Opawa, Christ Church, 
Canterbury, New Zealand, the wife of 
Joshua Strange Williams, esq., barrister- 
at-law, a dau. 

Jan. 31. At Charlotte Town, Prince 
Edward Island, the wife of Major Paton, 
4th King’s Own Royals, a son. 

Feb. 14. At Kamptee, India, the wife 
of Capt. John Charles Tayler, R.A., a son. 

Feb, 15. At Ahmednuggur, Bombay 
Presidency, the wife of Brigadier-General 
Malcolm, C.B., a son. 

Feb. 19. At Mhow, East Indies, the 
Hm of Major Abingdon Bayly, R.A., a 

au. 

Feb. 24. At St. Thomas’s Mount, 
Madras, the wife of Capt. T. P. Carey, 
R.A., a son. 

Feb. 28. At George Town, Demerara, 
the wife of the Hon. Joseph Beaumont, 
Chief Justice of British Guiana, a dau. 

March 6. The wife of the Rev. S.C. 
Morgan, M.A., incumbent of Aldershot, a 
son. 

March 8. At Jullunder, Punjab, the 
wife of Major J. A. Grant, C.B., a son. 

March 12. At Cheltenham, the wife of 
Capt. H. T. Stuart, a dau. 

March 13. At Cherith Lodge, Clifton, 
the wife of the Rev. 0. Heywood, M.A,, 
incumbent of Oakridge, Stroud, a son. 


At Scarborough, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
W. Williamson, a son. 

March 15. At 26, Kildare-street, Dublin, 
Lady Stewart, a son. 

At Shoeburyness, the wife of Capt. W. 
D. Carey, R.A., a dau. 

At Scampton, Lincoln, the wife of the 
Rev. R. A. Cayley, a son. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
C. Brown Constable, a son. 

At Hendred House, Berks, the wife of 
C. J. Eyston, esq., ason.]} 

At 81, Harley-street, the wife of the 
Rev. T. Harrison, rector of Rackheath, 
Norfolk, a dau. 

At Penylan, Cardiganshire, the wife of 
Morgan Jones, esq., a dau. 

At Moseley Hall, Birmingham, the wife 
of L. R. Stevenson, esq., a son. 

March 16. At 38, Upper Brook-street, 
Mrs. Edward Baring, a dau. 

At Eastnor, Herefordshire, the wife of 
the Rev. S. B. Bathe, a dau. 

At 10, Queen’s-gate, the wife of Roger 
Cunliffe, esq., a dau. 

At Manton, Lincolnshire, the wife of the 
Rev. J. B. Dalison, twins—a son and dau. 

At Duffield Bank House, Derby, the 
wife of Parks Smith, esq., R.A., a dau. 

March 17. At Farnley Lodge, Leeds, 
the wife of W. J. Armitage, esq., a son. 

At Glynch House, Newbliss, co. Mona- 
ghan, the wife of W. Collum, esq., late 
Capt. 94th Regt., a dau. 

At Chertsey, the wife of the Rev. W. 
F. Revell, a dau. 
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At Washington, co. Durham, the wife 
of the Rev. Julius Shadwell, a dau. 

March 18. At $3, Eccleston-square, the 
Lady Mary Powys, a dau. 

At Weston, Stevenage, the wife of the 
Rev. G. E. Denis De Vitre, a son. 

At Woodbury Wells, the wife of the 
Rev. F. C. Drake, vicar of Puddletown, a 
dau. 

At Wenhaston, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. F. Godfrey, M.A., a dau. 

At Summerhill, Clonmel, the wife of 
Capt. Villiers Morton, a son. 

At Merton House, Reading, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Payne, twin daus. 

At Clifton, the wife of Major Wickham, 
a son. 

March 19. At Coleshill House, Berks, 
the Hon. Mrs. Pleydell-Bouverie, a dau. 

At 39, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, the wife of 
W. H. Flower, esq., F.R.S., a dau. 

At Strood Park, Horsham, Sussex, the 
wife of the Rev. W. Gildea, of West 
Lulworth, a son. 

At 21, Upper Seymourstreet west, 
Hyde-park, the wife of E. Lysaght Griffin, 
esq., & son, 

At Appleshaw, Andover, the wife of 
the Rev. E. F. Randolph, a dau. 

At Whitchurch, Glamorganshire, the 
wife of the Rev. Cyril Stacey, a son. 

March 20. At Capelrig, Renfrewshire, 
the wife of Alexander Crum, esq., a son. 

At Gillwell Park, Essex, the wife of W. 
A. Gibbs, esq., a dau. 

At Charmouth, Dorset, the wife of the 
Rev. T. L. Montefiore, M.A., a dau. 

March 21. At Buckworth, the wife of 
the Hon. and Rev. Hugh W. Mostyn, a dau. 

At 13, Grosvenor Villas, Plumstead, 
§8.E., the wife of E. Broadrick, esq., R.A., 
@ son. 

At Walmer, the wife of Lieut. C. C. 
Hassall, R.N., a.son. 

At Barton Hall, Darlington, the wife of 
Capt. Horsley, M.C., a son. 

At Carham, Northumberland, the wife 
of the Rev. J. R. King, a son. 

At Halliwell, Bolton, Lancashire, the 
wife of the Rev. T. A. Lindon, a dau. 

At Fulford Hall, York, the wife of R. 
Micklethwait, esq., a dau. 

At Send, Ripley, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. C. R. Tate, a dau. 

March 22, At Otterington Hall, North- 
allerton, the wife of R. Akenhead, esq., a 


son. 

At Holbrook Hall, Suffolk, the wife of 
the Rev. R. Andrewes, a son. 

At Owston, Oakham, the wife of the 
Rev. A. H. Carey, a son. 

At Homefield Lodge, Heavitree, Exeter, 
the wife of J. E. Grinfield Coxwell, esq., 
a dau. 
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At Dowlais, Glamorganshire, the wife 
of Pearson R. Cresswell, esq., a son. 
. At Saxmundham, Mrs. John Imrie, a 
au. 

At Upton Cottage, Hale, Surrey, the 
wife of Capt. De Pentheny O’Kelly, a 


au. 
At Colchester, the wife of Capt. C. B, 
Phillipps, 6th Royal Regt., a dau. 
At 100, owne-road, W., the wife 
of E. W. Stock, esq., barrister-at-law, a 


son. 

March 23. At the Preparatory Cob 
lege, Torquay, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Brocklesby Davis, a son. 

At Petworth, the wife of the Rev. C. 
Holland, a dau. 

March 24. At Lee, the wife of Cok 
John Adye, C.B., R.A., a son. 

At Barton House, Canterbury, the wife 
of Capt. Calvert, 11th Hussars, a dau. 

At Ampfield House, Hants, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. C. Dumbleton, a dau. 

At Bucknall, the wife of the Rev. Evan 
Yorke Nepean, a son. 

At Clytha House, Monmouthshire, the 
wife of Walter Smythe, esq., a dau. 

At Skipton, the wife of C. Woolnough, 
esq., M.A., a son. 

March 25. At 41, Grosvenor-place, the 
wife of Col. Sir Thomas McMahon, Bt., 
C.B., a dau. 

At Llangenneck Park, Llanelly, South 
) age the wife of E. N. Phillips, esq., a 

au. 

At Shottesbrook Park, Berks, the wife 
of George Lloyd Robson, esq., a dau. 

At Debden-green, Loughton, Essex, the 
wife of Capt. RK. D. Upton, a son. 

March 26. At 69, Westbourne-terrace, 
Hyde-park, the wife of Edgar A. Bowring, 
esq., C.B., a son. 

At Hunstanton, Norfolk, the wife of 
the Rev. H. J. Graham, a son. 

At Guilsborough, the wife of the Rev. 
T. S. Highens, a dau. 

At King’s Lynn, the wife of Walter G. 
Walford, esq., a dau. 

March 27. At Walford Hall, Shrop- 
shire, the wife of Thomas Slaney-Eyton, 
esq., @ son. 

At 44, Cambridge-street, Hyde-park, 
W., the wife of the Rev. E. Sarman, 
rector of Scaleby, Cumberland, a son. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Mrs. Gilbert 
Vyvyan Heathcote, a son. 

At The Grove, Blackheath, the wife of 
W. Norton Lawson, esq., barrister-at-law, 
a dau. 

At 3, Pembridge-square, the wife of 
Major H. C. Roberts, a dau. 

At East Hill, Colchester, the wife of 
Col. T. H. Tidy, a dau. 

March 28. At 91, Onslow-square, South 
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Kensington, the Lady Selina Bidwell, a 


n. 
rat 78, Westbourne-park Villas, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. W. R. Broome, of the 
Madras Army, a son. 

At 14, Gloucester-gardens, W., the wife 
of the Rev. R. M. Hawkins, a son. 

At Bedingham, Norfolk, the wife of the 
Rev. Charles W. Lohr, a dau. 

At Londonderry, the wife of Major 
Charles K. Pearson, a son. 

At 36, Queensborough-terrace, Kensing- 
ton-gardens, W., the wife of Joseph 
Sharpe, esq., LL.D., a dau. 

At Gibraltar, the wife of Capt. Southey, 
R.E., a son. 

March 29. At Newbattle Abbey, the 
Lady Victoria Kerr, a son. 

At Middleton Stoney, the Hon. Mrs. 
Marsham, a dau. 

At Greenhill, Warminster, Wilts, the 
wife of F. J. Everett, esq., Lieut.-Col. Wilts 
Rifle Volunteers, a son. 

At 32, Cambridge-street, Hyde-park, W., 
the wife of the Rev. T. Field, B.D., vicar 
of Pampisford, Cambridge, a son. 

At Newbridge, co. Kildare, the wife of 
T. Bramston Hamilton, esq., R.H.A.,adau. 

At Richmond, S.W., Mrs. Huglies 
Onslow, a son. 

At Edinburgh, the wife of Major Ren- 
ton, Madras Staff Corps, a son. 

March 30. At 2, Cavendish-place, 
Brighton, the wife of the Rev. C. D. Bell, 
incumbent of Ambleside, a son. 

At 60, Cambridge-terrace, Hyde-park, 
the wife of H. V. Cholmondeley, esq., a 
dau. 

At 43, Rutland-gate, the wife of Gilbert 
Greenall, esq., M.P., a son. 

At Kirk Sandall, Doncaster, the wife 
of the Rev. Percival Hart-Dyke, a dau. 

At Whorlton, the wife of the Rev. A. 
W. Headlam, a son. 

At Annaghmore, co. Sligo, the wife of 
C. W. O’Hara, esq., a dau. 

At Moor Hall, Battle, Sussex, the wife 
T. Sampson, esq., @ son. 

At St. Mary’s, Godalming, the wife of 
the Rev. W. Wynne Wilson, a son. 

March 31. At 7, Hamilton-place, Picca- 

, dilly, the wife of Sir John Hill, bart., a 
son. 

At Paris, the wife of H.E. Maréchal 
Canrobert, a son. 

At Veitch’s Hotel, Edinburgh, the 
Hon. Mrs. De Moleyns, a dau. 

At Southend, Lewisham, the wife of 
Major Forster, a son. 

At Pentlow Hall, Essex, the wife of 
Major C. H. Hinchliff, a son. 

At 9, Durham-terrace, Westbourne- 
park, W., the wife of R. Hallett Holt, esq., 
of Lincoln’s-inn, a dau. 
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April 1. At 20, Carlton House-terrace, 
the Hon. Mrs. Henry Byng, a son. 

At Wells, Somersetshire, the Hon. Mrs. 
Sugden, widow of the Hon. Henry Sug- 
den, a dau. 

At Shoeburyness, the wife of Major 
Reginald Curtis, R.A., a dau. 

The wife of the Rev. A. R. Du Cane, 
vicar of Rostherne, a dau. 

At Portslade, the wife of the Rev. F. 
G. Holbrooke, a dau. 

At Carlisle, the wife of the Rev.C. H. . 
Parez, a dau. 

At 33, Devonshire-place, W., the wife 
of Henry Paull, esq., M.P., a dau. 

April 2. At 7, Tilney-street, Park-lane, 
Lady Emily Walsh, a son. 

At 30, Bryanston-square, the Hon. Lady 
Proctor Beauchamp, a son. 

At South Brent, Devon, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Speare Cole, a son. 

At Cressing, the wife of the Rev. R. T. 
Crawley, a dau. 

At 18, York-road, Lambeth, S., the 
wife of the Rev. C. H. Eyre Wyche, a 
son. 

April 3. At Clarence House, Southsea, 
Hants, the wife of Commander Louis 
Geneste, R.N., a dau. 

At 16, Great Coram-street, the wife of 
the Rev. J. Swayne, a son. 

At Keastwick, Kirkby Lonsdale, the 
wife of the Rev. Frank Taylor, a son. 

April 4. At Stamfordham, Northum- 
berland, the wife of the Rev. J. F. Bigge, 
a dau. 

At 36, Leinster-square, W., the wife 
of James R. Brougham, esq., a dau. 

At Culver Lodge, Sandown, Isle of 
Wight, the wife of W.-A. Langdale, esq., 
of Holmwood Park, Dorking, a son. 

At Winchester, the wife of the Rev. 
H. E. Moberly, a son. 

At Cornborough, Bideford, the wife of 
Edward Vidal, esq., a dau. 

At 3, St. Luke’s-road, Westbourne- 
park, the wife of F. G. A, Williams, esq., 
barrister-at-law, a son. . 

April 5. At Kggington Hall, Burton-on- 
Trent, the wife of Sir H. Flower Every, 
bart., a dau. 

At Barrow, Cheshire, the wife of the 
Rev. E. Gladwin Arnold, a son. 

At Clifton, the wife of the Rev. R. T. 
Blagden, a dau. 

At Moor Hall, Stourport, Worcester- 
shire, the wife of John Brinton, esq., a 
son. 

At 11, The Crescent, Park-town, Ox- 
ford, the wife of the Rev. C. H. Burrows, 
B.A., a son. 

At Anglesey, Hants, the wife of Daniel 
Conner, esq., of Ballybricken, co, Cork, a 
son. 
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At 15, Castle-street, Edinburgh, the 
wife of Capt. F. C. Elton, R.A., a son. 

At Hutton Bonville Hall, Yorkshire, 
the wife of J. R. Westgarth Hildyard; esq., 
a dau. 

At 12, Durham-terrace, Hyde park, the 
wife of James O’Hara, esq., of Lenaboy, 
co, Galway, a dau. 

April 6. At 50, Queen’s-gate-terrace; 
Mrs. Duncan Baillie, a dau. 

At 16, Marlborough-place, St. John’s- 
wood, the wife of P. H. Calderon, esq., 
A.R.A., a son. 

At 26, Queen’s-gate, the wife of John 
Fleming, esq., C.S.I., a son. 

At Torquay, the wife of Capt. Grim- 
ston, a dau. 

At Roxwell, the wife of the Rev. T. J. 
Hearn, a dau. 

At Southgate, the wife of the Rev. E. 
L. Hickling, a son. 

At 23, Queen’s-gate-gardens, W., the 
wife of C. M. Norwood, esy., M.P., a son. 

The wife of John G, Pilcher, esq., 
barrister-at-law, of Stockwell, a dau. 

At Plumstead, the wife of J. Sladen, 
esq., R.A., of Ripple Court, Kent, a son. 

At Oldham, the wife of the Rev. W. 
Walters, a son. 

April 7, At Bebington, Birkenhead, the 
wife of the Rev. G. R. Feilden, a son. 

At Otterston, Aberdour, N.B., the wife 
of Capt. W. H. Moubray, R.N., a dau. 

At Yaile House, Cashel, the wife of 
’ Charles Butler Prior, esq., of Crossoge 
House, Thurles, a dau. 

April 8 At The Castle, Durrow, the 
Hon. Mrs. Robert Flower, a son. 

The wife of Capt. F. J. Bellew, of 
Ripley Cottage, Bexley-heath, Kent, a son. 

The wife of the Rev. W. G. Chilman, 
of Wetwang, a son. 

April 9. At Cannes, the wife of Capt. 
Herbert Philip de Kantzow, R.N., a son. 
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At Tyddyn-Ellen, Carnarvon, the wife 
of H. Allen-Olney, esq., a son. 

At Gordon House, Marine - parade, 
Brighton, the wife of the Rev. W. J, 
Payne, M.A., a son. 

At Richmond, Yorkshire, ‘the wife of 
the Rev. T. H. Stokoe, M.A., a son. 

At Clanville Lodge, Andover, the wife 
of Capt. Tyssen, R.N., a son. 

At 9, Portugal-street, Grosvenor-square, 
the wife of F. M. Williams, esq., M.P., a 
son. 

April 10. The wife of Lieut.-Col. Mill. 
ward, R.A., a son. 

At Riverbank, Putney, the wife of 
Archibald Smith, esq., barrister-at-law, a 
dau. 

April 11. At The Elms, Thame, Oxon, 
the wife of Capt. G. F. F. Horwood, late 
2nd Regt., a son. 

At Blaenpant, Cardiganshire, the wife 
of the Rev. Francis Kewley, a son. 

At Church-Oakley, Hants, the wife of 
the Rev: John Monkhouse, M.A., a dau. 

At St. Jude’s Parsonage, Englefield- 
green, the wife of the Rev: Richard Wilde, 
a dau. 

April 12. At 50, Westbourne-terrace, 
Hyde-park, the wife of John Noble, esq., 

da 


a dau. 

At 4, Whitehall-gardens, Lady Emily 
Peel, a son and heir. 

At Court House, Nether Stowey, the 
wife of the Rev. W. A. Allen, a son. 

April 14. The Countess of Granville, a 
dau. 

April 16, At 28, Prince’s-gate, the Lady 
Constance Grosvenor, a son. 

April 22. At Putney, the Hon. Mrs. 
Robert Henley, a dau. 

At Birlingham, Pershore, the wife of 
the Rev. T. H. Vines, a son. 

April 24. At Staplehurst, the wife of 
the Rev. T. W. O. Hallward, a dau. 





MARRIAGES. 


Feb. 7. At East London, British Kaff- 
raria, Cape of Good Hope, Capt. Ernest 
Archibald Berger, 10th Regt., second son 
of Lewis C. Berger, esq., of Lower Clapton, 
Middlesex, to Margaret Catharine, only 
dau. of the late Thomas Brereton, esq., 
Resident Magistrate of Rathurless, Nenagh, 
co. Tipperary. 

Feb. 14. At Coonoor, Malcolm McNeill 
Rind, esq., Lieut. 107th Foot, to Dora 
Edith, second dau..of the Rev. F. Thomp- 
son, of Kyle, Enniscorthy, co. Wexford. 

Feb. 27. At Mooltan, Trevor John 
Chicheley Plowden, Adjt. 3rd Punjab 
Cavalry, second son of George Chicheley 


Plowden, esq., B.C.S., to Anna Blanche, 
second dau. of the late Robert Molloy, 
esq., of Calcutta. 

Feb. 28. At Bareilly, India, Alexander 
Cunningham Bruce, Capt. 91st High- 
landers, to Constance Marian, eldest dau. 
of the late Edward Wylly, esq., B.C.S. 

At Calcutta, Capt, Inglis Stockwell, 
95th Regt., to Charlotte Helen, dau. of 
Arthur Grote, esq., B.C.S. 

March 12. At Tvronto, Canada West, 
Dawson Palgrave Turner, esq., only son 
of the late Gurney Turner, Hon. E.1.C.S., 
to Emma, youngest dau. of the late Peter 
Morgan, esq., of Toronto. 
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March 14. At Edinburgh, Capt. James 
Warren Hastings Anderson, son of David 
Anderson, esq., of St. Germains, East 
Lothian, to Christina, eldest dau. of 
Thomas Shairp Mitchell Innes, esq., of 
Phantassie. 

At Bangalore, Charles William, Lieut. 
Royal Madras Artillery, eldest son of the 
late Rev. John Brereton, to Marion, dau. 
of John W. H. Lambert, esq., of Aggard, 
co. Galway. 

At Brentford, the Rev. Isaac Nutsey, of 
Alford, Lincolnshire, to Harriet, eldest 
dau. of Randall Robinson, esq., of Wood- 
lands, Isleworth. 

March 16. At St. George’s, Campden- 
hill, Henry Charles Stewart, M.R.C.S., 
B.CS., to Harriette Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of Pierre Frederic Jeanneret Grosjean, of 
Sheffield-gardens, Kensington. 

March 18. At Jersey, Capt. J. Smyth, 
69th tRegt., to Annie, youngest dau. of 
the late Redmond Reade, esq., of Kil- 
kenny. 

March 20, At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, the Rev. J. Russell Goultry, B.A., 
of Belvedere, Kent, to Martha Anne, eldest 
dau. of the late Thomas Spurgin, esq., of 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 

At Elkstone, Gloucestershire, Joshua 
H. Hutchinson, esq., nephew of James 
Hutchinson, esq., of Cowley Manor, Glou- 
cestershire, to Louisa Henrietta, second 
dau. ; and, at .the same time and place, 
Clement Booth, esq., of The Willows, 
Sibsey, Lincolnshire, to Eleanor Austen, 
third dau. of the Rev. Edward Ness, M.A., 
rector of Elkstone. 

March 21. At Lympstone, Devon, 
Robert Edward Henry, Major late 86th 
Regt., to Fanny Charlotte, only dau. of 
Capt. James Murray Macdonald, Ist Madras 
Light Cavalry. 

At Plymouth, Richard Charles Pasley, 
Assistant-Surgeon H.M.’s flag-ship Royal 
Alfred, eldest son of Ralph Crofton Law- 
renson, esq., barrister-at-law, to Martha, 
dau. of the late William Bryant Lillicrap, 
esq., of Plymouth, j 

March 23, At Louth, William Hyde, 
e8q., Solicitor, only son of William Hyde, 
esq., of The Sycamores, Louth,.to Con- 
stance, eldest dau. of J. W. Wilson, esq., 
solicitor, of Louth. 

At St. Kevin's, Henry Nixson, esq., of 
Leeson Park, co. Dublin, to Louisa Jane, 
dau. of the late John Williams, esq., of 
Aghavadran, co. Cavan. 

At Bognor, Edwin Forbes Thompson, 
e845 Lieut. R.M.L.I., third son of W. 
Thompson, esq., M.D., of Bognor, to Laura, 
second dau. of George Rolleston, esq., of 
Bognor Lodge, Sussex. 

March 25. At St. George's, Hanover- 
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square, Alfred R. T. Chilton, Lieut. 
Royal Bengal Artillery, to Mary Clifford, 
youngest dau. of Major-General R. J. 
Stotherd, R.E. 

At All Saints’, North Kensington, John 
Gollop, esq., Capt. 42nd Dorset Militia, 
second son of George Tilly Gollop, esq., 
of Bowood, Dorsetshire, to Louisa Cynthia, 
eldest dau. of James Farr Lea, esq., and 
grandniece of Lieut.-General 8. D. Riley, 
H.MLLA. 


March 26. At St. James’s, Westminster, 
Major J. Hume, B.S.C., to Mary, widow 
of Lieut. A. J. Freese, Madras Cavalry. 

March 27. At the British Embassy, 
Paris, John Singleton, esq., of Quinville 
Abbey, co. Clare, to Emma Woodforde, 
widow of Thomas Woodforde, esq., of 
Taunton, Somerset. 

March 28, At Alverstoke, Hants, Lieut. 
Lakin, R.M.L.I., son of Captain Lakin, of 
Stoke, Devon, to Edith Georgiana, second 
dau. of Charles Lister, esq., granddau. of 
the late Thomas Lister, esq., of Armitage 
Park, Stafford, and first cousin of the 
Right Hon. Lord Ribblesdale. 

At St. Mary’s, Paddington, Phillip 
Maurice, third son of Phillip Henry 
Muntz, esq., of Edstone, Warwickshire, to 
Agnes Rundle, eldest dau. of the late 
Robert Williams Soady, esq., barrister-at- 


aw. 

At Marylebone Church, Charles John 
Tahourdin, esq., barrister-at-law, eldest 
son of Charles T'ahourdin, esq., of 29, 
Cleveland-gardens, to Julia, younger dau. 
of E. W. Duffin, esq., M.D., of 18, Devon- 
shire-street, Portland-place. 

March 30. At Horsmonden, Spencer 
Frederick John, eldest son of the late 
Frederick James Perceval, esq., and grand- 
son of the late Right Hon. Spencer Per- 
ceval, to Ellen Anne, second dau. of the 
late Owens Norton, esq., of Edgbaston, 
Warwickshire. 

At Windsor, the Rev. James Sedgwick, 
vicar of Scalby, Scarborough, to Amelia 
Alicia, third dau. of the late William 
Hawksley, esq., of 36, Lowndes-street, 
Belgrave-square. 

April 1. Jonathan Peel, esq., to Sarah, 
relict of the late Thomas Clater, esq., 
senior fellow of the Society of British 
Artists, Suffolk-street. 

April 2. At Brighton, Charles A, B. 
Gordon, Major 60th Rifles, youngest son 
of Alexander Gordon, esq.,of Ellon Castle, 
Aberdeenshire, to Eweretta, third dau. of 
Edward Johnston, esq., of Silwood Lodge, 
Berks, 

At Prendergast, Haverfordwest, William 
Grinfield Lely, esq., of Framingham East, 
Norfolk, to Annette Jane, third dau. of 
E. Taylor Massy, esq., of Cottesmore, co. 
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Pembroke, only son of the late Hon. 
Edward Massy. 

At Bury St. Edmund’s, Henry Rangeley, 
esq., of Unstone Grange, near Sheffield, to 
Mary Batteson Rotherham, eldest dau. of 
Henry Batteson, esq., of Chesterfield. 

April 3, At Devonport, the Rev. R. 
‘Bicknell Bayne, of Cheshunt, Herts, to 
Emily, eldest dau. of the late Major-Gen. 
J. Polglaze James, of H.M.’s Indian 
Army. 

April 4. At Broughton, Banbury, 
Charles Edward Karslake, esq., of Ceylon, 
youngest son of the Rev. W. H. Karslake, 
rector of Meshaw, Devon, to Mary Sophia, 
eldest dau. of F. J. Morrell, esq., of 
Broughton Lodge, and of Back Hall, St. 
Giles, Oxford. 

At Leny, Perthshire, Robert Jardine, 
esq., M.P., of Castlemilk, Dumfriesshire, 
to Margaret Seton, eldest dau. of John 
Buchanan Hamilton, esq., of Leny and 
Bardowie. 

April 6. At St. John’s, Paddington, 
William Wollaston Karslake, esq., bar- 
rister-at-law, eldest son of the Rev. W. H. 
Karslake, rector of Meshaw, Devon, to 
Madeline Grant, widow of Robert Dalgish 
Grant, esq., and second dau. of William 
Rutter Bayley, esq., of Cotford House, 
Devon. 

At St. George’s, Campden-hill, Ken- 
nington, George Kenrick, esq., solicitor, 
to Emma, fourth dau. of the late William 
Morgan, esq., of Bridgend, Glamorgan- 
shire. 

April 8. At Alderney, the Rev. Harry 
John Wilmot Buxton, B.A., curate of 
Alderney, eldest son of Harry Wilmot 
Buxton, esq., barrister-at-law, to Dorothea, 
dau. of the late James Baylis, esq., of The 
Grove, Hammersmith. 

April 9. At Norbiton, Kingston-on- 
Thames, Thomas Paley Ashmore, esq., 
youngest son of Major Ashmore, of Bath, 
to Janet Margaret, youngest dau. of the 
late Dr. Grant, of Launceston, Tasmania. 

At Barnes, Isaac E. Rouch, esq., of 
Fairseat, Kent, fourth son of the Rev. 
W. W. Rouch, of Bristol, to Emily Jane, 
dau. of Pope Roach, esq., of Barnes, 
Surrey. 

April 10. In London, by special license, 
Archibald 8. Chartres, esq., M.A., eldest 
son of the late Richard Chartres, esq., of 
Dublin, to Madeline, youngest dau. of the 
late Capt. the Hon. Richard de Moleyns, 
of Dingle, co. Kerry, and granddau. of the 
late Lord Ventry. 

At Kilmurry, Charles Henry Chauncy, 
late Capt. 48th Regt., youngest son of the 
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late N.S. Chauncy, esq., of Little Munden, 
Herts, to Frances Augusta, youngest dau. 
of the late Sir J. Borlase Warren, bart. 

At Kilmurry, Lieut. George D. Clay. 
hills Henderson, R.N., of Invergowrie, 
near Dundee, to Rose Warren, sixth dau. 
of the late Sir J. Borlase Warren, bart. 

At Bamford, William Moseley Mellor, 
esq., of Lockerby, Liverpool, second son 
of the Hon. Sir John Mellor, to Jane, 
dau. of the late John Fenton, esq., of 
Crimble Hall, Rochdale. 

April 11. At Harrogate, Henry Smith 
Andrews, esq., 74th Highlanders, to Delia 
Mary, youngest dau. of the late Rev. C, J. 
Hawkins, rector of Overton, Hants. 

At Norwich, Herbert William Day, 
esq., of The Heath, East Dereham, tu 
Julia, only surviving dau. of Sir W. 
Forster, bart. 

At Weston Longueville, Norfolk, Frede- 
rick Wollock, younger son of Robert 
Garnett, esq., of Easton Lodge, Norfolk, 
to Adeline Maria, only dau. of Lieut.-Col. 
Custance, of Weston House, in the same 
county. 

At Hunsdon, Herts, Frederick, second 
son of Lenjamin Buck Greene, esq., of 
Midgham, Berks, to Lucy, elder dau. of 
James Sydney Walker, esq., of Huni- 
don. 

At Streatham, Major Perceval Hodgson, 
Bombay Staff Corps, youngest son of the 
late Rev. Edward Hodgson, vicar of Rick- 
mansworth, to Jane Josephine, elder dau. 
of John Vickers, esq., of Hill House, 
Streatham Common. 

April 17. At Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
Nathaniel M. de Rothschild, M.P., eldest 
son of Baron Lionel de Rothschild, to 
Emma, dau. of Baron Charles de Roth- 
child. 

George, second son of Sir Benjamin 
Phillips, knt., to Helen, fourth dau. of J. 
M. Levy, esq. 

April 23. At St. Peter's, Belsize-park, 
the Rev. John M. Brackenbury, M.A., to 
Blanch, widow of Stanford W. Pipe 
Wolferstan, esq., and youngest dau. of 
the late Swynfen Stevens Jervis, esq., of 
Darlaston Hall, Stafford. 

At Roehampton, Arthur Edward Guest, 
esq., fifth son of the late Sir J. J. Guest, 
bart., to Adeline Mary, youngest dau. of 
David Larclay Chapman, esq., of Roe- 
hampton. 

April 24. At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Viscount Pollington, son of the 
Earl of Mexborough, to Venetia, second 
dau. of Sir Rowland Stanley-Errington, 
bart. 
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Obituary Hlemoirs. 


Emori nolo ; sed me mortuum esse nihil sestimo.—Zpicharmus. 





[Relatives or Friends supplying Memoirs are requested to append their Addresses, in 
order to facilitate correspondence. | 


Tne Bisuop or Rocnester. 


April6. At 15a, Gros- 
venor Square, W., sud- 
denly, of heart disease, 
aged 68, the Right Rev. 
Joseph Cotton Wigram, 
D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Rochester. 

Dr. Wigram was the 
sixth out of the eleven 
sons, and sixth out of 
the fourteen children of- 

Sir Robert Wigram, of Wexford, an emi- 
nent London merchant (Who was created 
a baronet in 1805, and whose grandson is 
the present Sir Robert Fitzwygram, 3rd 
baronet), by his; second wife, Eleanor, 
daughter of John Watts, Esq., of London. 
He was born at Walthamstow, Dec. 26, 
1798, and having been educated by pri- 
vate tuition, entered at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
as sixth wrangler in 1819, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1822. He was ordained deacon by 
the Bishop of Ely in 1822, and priest by 
Dr. Howley, then Bishop of London, in 
the following year. In 1827 he was ap- 
pointed preacher-assistant at St. James’s, 
Westminster, and in the same year he was 
also appointed secretary of the National 
Society for Promoting the Education of 
the Poor in the Principles of the Esta- 
blished Church, a post which he occupied 
till 1889. He was rector of East Tisted, 
Hampshire, from 1839 to 1850; Arch- 
deacon of Winchester, rector of St. Mary’s, 
Southampton, and Canon of Winchester 
Cathedral from 1850 till 1860, when, on 
the death of Dr. George Murray, he was 
elevated to the see of Rochester, of which 
he was the 96th Bishop from its founda- 
tion by Augustine in 604. The episcopal 
jurisdiction includes the city and deanery 
of Rochester, with the counties of Essex 
and Herts (excepting ten parishes in the 


former county), and is of the annual 
value of 5000/. 

“Dr. Wigram,” says the J'imes, “ was 
an evangelical in his religious views, and 
a year or two ago his somewhat injudicious 
denunciations ex cathedrd of those of his 
clergy who played cricket with their pa- 
rishioners on the village greens, or who 
wore moustaches and beards, caused no 
little indignation in Essex and ridicule in 
London. His lordship, however, was a 
very earnest, hard-working man, without 
any pretensions to oratorical powers or 
theological learning ; but whatever faults 
his clergy might find with his discretion, 
no one ever accused him of discourtesy, 
inaccessibility, or indifference to the calls 
of duty.” His lordship published various 
pamphlets, sermons, and charges as arch- 
deacon. He married, in 1837, Susan 
Maria, daughter of Peter Arkwright, 
Esq., of Willersley, co. Derby, and by 
her, who died in 1864, he leaves issue 
six sons and three daughters. A letter in 
the Times, of April 9, from “ A Sincere 
Mourner,” says :—“ His lordship had been 
confirming on Friday and Saturday in 
different parts of the diocese. On Satur- 
day afternoon the Bishop returned to 
London, and proposed to stay overnight 
in Grosvenor-square. On Sunday morn- 
ing he was to preach at St. James's; on 
Monday morning to confirm at Braintree, 
on Tuesday at Gillingham and Chatham 
Barracks, and on Wednesday at Graves- 
end. In the evening the relative with 
whom he was staying, and who is in very 
weak health, was seized with a fainting 
fit. The Bishop assisted to convey him 
upstairs, and was in the act of drawing a 
chair to the sofa, when he fell forward and 
died without a word. It seems that his 
lordship had been informed last year by 
his physician that the heart disease from 
which he suffered rendered him liable at 
any moment to sudden death. Indeed, 
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three or four weeks ago his lordship had 
a slight premonition in the street, and 
would have fallen had not some workmen 
observed him to totter and canght him in 
their arms.” 

The remains of the late bishop were 
interred on the 12th April, beside those of 
his wife, at Latton Church, near Harlow, 
Essex, the funcral being of a strictly pri- 
vate nature. 


Sin J. 8S. Hirpistzy, Barr. 


March 20, At the Manor House, Mells, 
Somerset, aged 76, Sir John Stuart Hip- 
pisley, Bart. 

The deceased was the only son of the 
late Sir John Coxe Hippisley, Bart., by 
Margaret, second daughter of the late Sir 
Jobn Stuart, Bart., of Allanbank ; he was 
born at Clifton, near Bristol, on the 15th 
August, 1790; was educated at Eton, and 
at Ch. Ch., Oxford, where he took his 
degree of B.A.in 1813. He succeeded to 
the title, as 2nd baronet, on the death 
of his father, in May, 1825. He was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for 
Somerset, and served the office of High 
Sheriff of that county in 1856. 

The father of the deceased, having been 
engaged in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice in India, and subsequently, by his 
sovereign, in diplomatic negotiations in 
Europe, was created a baronet on the 30th 
of April, 1796. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal and Antiquarian Societies, one of 
the Managers of the Royal Institution, 
and a member’ of the Government com- 
mittee of the Turkey Company, and he 
was also in Parliament for many years as 
member for Sudbpry. Having had the 
good fortune to be engaged in negotiating 
the marriage between the Princess Royal 
of England (daughter of George III.) and 
his late Majesty of Wirtemburg, Sir John 
obtained letters patent from the Prince, 
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granting to himself and his descendant® 
the right of bearing the arms of the house 
of Wirtemburg, accompanied .with the 
inscription of the grand order of that 
principality —‘‘ Amicitise virtutisque fc. 
dus,”—“ The league of friendship and 
virtue.” 

As the deceased lived and died un- 
married, the title becomes extinct. 


Sin J. Dicx-Laupsr, Barr. 


- March 23. At Bournemouth, Hants, 
aged 58, Sir John Dick-Lauder, Bart., of 
Grange and Fountain Hall, co. Had- 
dington. 

The deceased was the eldest son of the 
late Sir Thomas Dick-Lauder, Bart., of 
Fountain Hall (who was the author of 
numerous works illustrative of Scottish 
tradition), by Charlotte Anne, only child 
and heiress of the late George Cumin, Esq,., 
of Relugas, Morayshire, and of his wife 
Susanna Judith Craigie, eldest daughter 
of Colonel Craigie-Halkett, of Hall Hill, 
co. Fife. He was born at Relugas in 
1813, and succeeded to the title as 8th 
baronet on the death of his father in 
1848. 

The late baronet in early life served for 
two years in the Portuguese Liberating 
Army, and subsequently for twelve years 
in East India Company’s Bengal Cavalry ; 
in 1848 he was appointed a deputy-lieute- 
nant for Midlothian, and he was also a 
magistrate for the county of Wigton. 

Sir John was the representative of the 
families of Lauder Tower and Bass, and 
of Dick of Braid and Grange. The family 
is in direct descent from an Anglo-Nor- 
man baron named De Lavedre, who ac- 
eompanied Malcolm Canmore into Scot- 
land, in 1056, to assist that prince to 
recover his kingdom from Macbeth. The 
first baronet was John Lauder, of Foun- 
tain Hall, who was so created in 1688; 
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his son and successor, Sir John Lander, 
was nominated a senator of the College of 
Justice, under the title of Lord Fountain- 
hall, in 1689. He married a daughter of 
Sir Andrew Ramsay, a senator of the 
College of Justice, by the title of Lord 
Abbotshall, and at his decease, in 1722, 
was succeeded by his eldest son John, the 
8rd baronet. He married Margaret, the 
daughter of Sir Alexander Seton, Bart., 
who was also a senator of the College of 
Justice, by the title of Lord Pitmedden, 
and at his death left issue two sons, 
Alexander, 4th baronet, and Andrew, 
who succeeded as 5th baronet. Sir 
Andrew married his cousin Isabel, the 
only child and heiress of William Dick, 
Esq., of Grange, by whom (who was in a 
direct descent from the Plantagenets) he 
had issue three sons; he was succeeded 
at his death by his third and only surviv- 
ing son, Andrew, who became the 6th 
baronet of Fountain Hall. This gentle- 
man died in 1820, and was sueceeded by 
his only son, Thomas, the father of the 
subject of this memoir. 

The late baronet married, in 1845, 
Lady Anne, second daughter of North, 
9th Earl of Stair, and had issue four sons 
and three daughters. He is succeeded by 
his eldest son, Thomas North, ensign 60th 
Rifles, who was born in 1846. 


Taz Rev. Sir C. Bettew, Barr. 


March 18. At the 
house of the Jesuit 
Fathers, in Gardiner- 
street, Dublin, aged 
49, the Rev. Sir Chris- 
topher Bellew, Bart., 
of Mount Bellew, co. 
Galway. 
The deceased was 
the eldest son of the 
late Sir Michael Dil- 
lon Bellew, Bart., of Mount Bellew, by 
Helena Maria, eldest daughter of the late 
Thomas Dillon, Esq., of Dublin, and of 
Eddeston, co. Kildare. He was born in 
the year 1818, sueceeded as 2nd baronet 
on the death of his father, in June, 1855, 
and was in holy orders of the Chureh of 
Rome, 

The family of the late baronet is 
descended from a common aneestor with 
the Bellews of Barmeath, now represented 
by Lord Bellew. He is sueceeded in the 
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title and estate by his nephew Henry 
Christopher, only son of the late Thomas 
Arthur Bellew-Grattan, Esq., who was 
sometime M.P. for co. Galway, and for- 
merly in the 34th regiment, and who died 
in July, 1863, having married, in 1858, 
Pauline, daughter and co-heiress of Henry 
Grattan, Esq., and granddaughter of the 
late Right Hon. Henry Grattan, whose 
surname he assumed in addition to his 
patronymic. The present baronet was 
born on the Ist June, 1860. 
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Apwirnit Siz P. Hornpy, G.C.B. 


March 19. At Little 
Green, near Petersfield, 
aged 81, Admiral Sir 
Phipps Hornby, G.C.B. 
The deceased was the 
fifth son of the late Rev. 
Geoffrey Hornby, »rector 
of Winwick, Laneashire, 
by Lady Lucy Stanley, 
daughter of James, Lord 
Strange, and sister of Edward, 12th Earl 
of Derby; he was born at} Winwick in 
the year 1785, and was educated at Sun- 
bury. 

He entered the Navy in May, 1797, 
and saw much active service in the West 
Indies and the Mediterranean. In May, 
1806, he. served on shore at the defence of 
Gaeta, and was -intrusted with the com- 
mand of the seamen and marines during 
the operations connected with the capture 
of the island of Capri. In August the 
same year he was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Duchess of Bedford, and in 
that vessel, when in the Gut of Gibraltar, 
he succeeded in beating off two Spanish 
privateers. He was next appointed to 
the Minorca, and was employed at the 
blockade of Ceuta. While in command 
of the Volage, he co-operated for some 
time in the defence of Sicily against the 
threatened invasion of Murat. He re- 
ceived a gold medal for the part he took 
in the action off Lissa; he afterwards 
commanded the Spartan, and remained 
with that ship until it was paid off in 
1816. In 1832 he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the Royal Naval Hospital and 
Victualling-yard at Plymouth; in January, 
1838, appointed Superintendent of the 
Dockyard at Woolwich ; from December, 
1841, until promoted to flag rank in No- 
vember, 1846, he filled the office of Con- 
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troller-General of the Coastguard; and 
from February to December, 1852, he was 
a Lord of the Admiralty. Sir Phipps 
Hornby was made a C.B. in 1815 ; K.C.B. 
ia 1852; and promoted to G.C.B. in 1861. 

The late Admiral married, in 1814, 
Maria Sophia, daughter of the late Lieut.- 
Gen. John Burgoyne, and by her, who 
died in 1860, he has left, with other sur- 
viving issue, Geoffrey Thomas Phipps, a 
Commander R.N., now of Little Green, 
who was born in 1825, and married, in 
1853, Emily Frances, daughter of the 
Rev. John Coles, of Ditcham Park, 
Hants. 


Tue Rev. R. B. Bram, M.A. 


March 1. At Pe- 
tersham, Surrey, aged 
82, the Rev. Richard 
Burgh Byam, M.A., 
vicar of Kew and Pe- 
tersham. 
The deceased was the 
second son of the late 
Capt. William Byam, 
formerly of the 68th 
Regt., of Sidcot and 
Woodborough, Wins- 
combe, Somerset, by Mary, daughter 
of the Rev. Richard Burgh, of Mount 
Bruis, co. Tipperary, the grandson of the 
Right Rev. Ulysses Burgh, Bishop of 
Ardagh. He was born at Southampton 
on the 26th January, 1785, and was edu- 
cated at Eton; he was afterwards ad- 
mitted a scholar of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Sumner, the late Archbishop 
of Canterbury, being then the college 
tutor. He graduated B.A. in 1808, and 
became fellow of his college, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1811. He was ordained 
by the Bishop of Norwich, but did not 
undertake any particular sphere of paro- 
chial duty. He became a private tutor 
at Eton, and was for several years occu- 
pied in classical tuition. In 1816 he 
went out to Antigua to take possession of 
the property known as “ Byams,” which 
came to him from his elder brother, 
Martin William Byam ; he resided there 
five or six years, and was some time a 
member of the privy council of the 
island. 

On his return to England he was ap- 
pointed tutor of his college. In 1826 he 
was appointed one of the Whitehall 
preachers, and soon after, on two several 
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occasions, in 1827 and 1828, he was se- 
lected by the University as one of the 
examiners of the classical tripos. In 
1827 he was presented by his college 
to the rectory of Sampford Courtenay, 
Devon, which he exchanged in the fol- 
lowing year for the united benefices of 
Kew and Petersham. 

During his residence at Kew, Mr, 
Byam was introduced to various members 
of the royal family, and became an 
especial favourite with the late Dukes of 
Cumberland, Cambridge, and Sussex, by 
the latter of whom he was appointed 
domestic chaplain. In 1852 he removed 
from Kew to Petersham, appointing a 
curate in residence at the former parish, 
but still maintaining the friendship of 
the royal family, and his personal influ- 
ence as vicar. The Duchess of Cambridge, 
the Duke, and the Princess Mary (at whose 
recent marriage with the Prince Teck he 
acted as one of the officiating clergy) 
entertained a most sincere regard for 
him, a testimony the Duke has often 
announced in public when alluding to the 
merits of Mr. Byam’s character. The 
continuance of this esteem from the 
royal family was characteristically proved 
on the day of Mr. Byam’s funeral by a 
special letter of condolence with his sur- 
viving relatives from the Duchess of 
Cambridge, with assurances of their un- 
broken esteem for the worth of the de- 
parted vicar, and the intimation that, but 
for the court which was held that day by 
her Majesty in London, and which re- 
quired her presence, her Royal Highness 
would have sent her representative to 
accompany the mournful cortege to the 

ve. ; 

The National Orphan Home was one 
of those public institutions in whose 
welfare Mr. Byam was especially inte- 
rested, and its foundation was in a great 
measure due to his practical charity and 
influence. In private life he was no less 
beloved than in his ministerial character. 

The deceased, who was well known for 
his antiquarian and genealogical tastes, 
was descended from a family originally of 
Somersetshire, described as “Antiquissima 
familia Byamorum ;” it consisted of two 
branches, descended from two brothers, the 
sons of William Byam, the distinguished 
Royalist, who was engaged on the king’s 
side throughout the whole of the civil wars 
in the west of England, and who afterwards 
became, in 1654, governor of Surinam— 
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namely, Colonel Willoughby Byam, com- 
mander of the body-guard at the capture 
of St. Christopher in 1690, who died of 
his wounds received there; and Edward 
Byam, governor of the Leeward Isles, 
who, surviving to an advanced age, died in 
1741. The former is represented by the 
Hon. Sir William Byam, President of her 
Majesty's Council for Antigua, of Cedar 
Hill, in that island, and of Westwood, 
Hants; the latter branch was represented 
by the Rev. Richard Byam, the esteemed 
and venerable clergyman whose death is 
here recorded. 

The deceased was interred at Petersham 
on the 7th of March, the funeral being 
attended by a large concourse of his 
parishioners. 


Peter Von CorneE vs. 


March 7. At Berlin, aged 79, Peter 
Von Cornélius, a distinguished German 
artist. 

The deceased was born at Diisseldorf, 
Sept. 27,1787. He received his first in- 
struction in his native town, under the 
direction of Langer; but he soon became 
eager to study the works of the older 
masters. In his nineteenth year he exe- 
cuted, in the cupola of the old church of 
Neuss, a painting which still attracts 
notice. In 1810 he gave astriking proof 
of his creative imagination in a series of 
designs for Goéthe’s “ Faust,” and the 
series of pictures from the “ Niebelungen 
Lied,” both of which have been engraved. 
It was in 1811 that Cornélius settled in 
Rome, From this period date the fres- 
coes in the Casa Bartholdy and the Villa 
Massimo, some of which have not been 
excelled by the later works of the school. 
In 1825 he was appointed by the King 
of Bavaria Director of the Academy of 
Munich, and in 1841 that of the Academy 
at Berlin. Cornélius’s own picture of 
“Joseph Interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream,” 
though academical, is simple and grace- 
ful—a eulogium which cannot be be- 
stowed onj.the large frescoes in the 
Glyptothek. There is not the same Ger- 
manism in the subjects for the Campo 
Santo at Berlin, which Cornélius began 
some years after he had painted the 
Glyptothek, and after the Ludwig's 
Kirche in Munich had been built ex- 
pressly to receive his religious frescoes. 
His “Last Judgment” there is not only a 
fine composition, but the largest picture 
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in the world, being 62 feet high by 38 feet 
wide. The whole work has been engraved 
in eleven sheets (1848), to which, as a 
supplementary sheet, is added the admi- 
rable cartoon of the “ Four Riders of the 
Apocalypse,” which was exhibited at 
the International Exhibition. Contempo- 
raneously with this gigantic work, which 
the painter executed with all his early 
imagination and power, and of which 
some of the cartoons were drawn at Rome 
in 1845, Cornélius furnished the manifold 
designs for the ‘‘ Shield of Faith,” which 
the King of Prussia sent as a godfather’s 
gift to the Prince of Wales. He also 
bore a leading part in the execution of 
Schinkel’s plan for the decoration of the 
antechamber of the Museum at Berlin, 
and, moreover, furnished many designs 
for important medals and other similar 
works. Cornélius was Chancellor of the 

_ literary and artistic branch of the Prussian 
Order Pour le Mérite. 


Proressor Goopsir. 


March 6. At South Cottage, Wardie, 
near Edinburgh, aged 52, John Goodsir, 
Esq., Professor of Anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. / 

The deceased was the eldest son of 
the late John Goodsir, Esq., surgeon, of 
Anstruther, co. Fife, by Eliza, daughter 
of the Rev. Joseph Taylor, minister of 
Carnbee, N.B. He was born at Anstruther 
in 1814; and, having been educated at 
St. Andrew's, became a student of medi- 
cine in the University of Edinburgh, 
where he at’ once gave promise of that 
genius for anatomical research which was 
afterwards to raise the Edinburgh school 
to even higher distinction than it attained 
under his preceptors, Dr. Knox and Pro- 
fessor Monro (the third of that name). 
He became a Licentiate of the College of 
Surgeons, Edinburgh, in 1836. In conjunc- 
tion with his brother Harry, he published, 
about twenty-five years ago, alittle volume 
of researches in human and compara- 
tive anatomy, which at once attracted to 
its authors the curiosity and the admira- 
tion of the scientific world; and he was 
soon afterwards appointed conservator of 
the museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of Edinburgh. 

In 1846, on the retirement of Professor 
Monro from the Chair of Anatomy in the 
University of Edinburgh, Mr. Goodsir 
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was elected to the post. ‘“‘ With this ap- 
poiniment,” observes a writer in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, “anew era dawned on the 
already illustrious school of medicine in 
Edinburgh. Since the days of John 
Hunter no greater master of anatomical 
science, no keener investigator of phe- 
nomena, no more comprehensive grasper 
of generalization, no clearer or more 
effective expositor ever dedicated himself 
to the great subject of anatomy, human 
and comparative. His class-room became 
the most crowded in the whole University. 
Students from every part of the United 
Kingdom, and from the remotest of our 
colonies, sat side by side with visitors 
from nearly every continental school ; 
insomuch that, if the lecturer had occasion 
to discuss the varieties of the human race, 
his material was already before him on 
the motley-thronged benches that rose 
tier above tier in the anatomical theatre ; 
and while his reputation as an enthu- 
siastic and suggestive teacher became 
widely spread, his researches on ana- 
tomical and physiological subjects gained 
for him a high standing among the 
anatomists of Europe. As a scientific 
observer and inquirer he had few equals, 
and but. for the bad health which over- 
took him so. soon after his appointment 
to the chair he would undoubtedly have 
laid medical science under still heavier 
obligations than he has done. His in- 
vestigations on the subject of cellular 
pathology are probably among the best 
known of his services to the profession. 
His publications were not numerous, and 
of late years he did not add to them, 
being unable to do more than to dis- 
charge the duties of his chair, which were 
more than sufficiently onerous to employ 
all his strength.” 

The deceased gentleman died un- 
married, and was buried in the Dean 
Cemetery at Edinburgh on the 11th of 
March. 


Tue Very Rey. Rionarp Dawes, DD. 


March 10. At the Deanery, Hereford, 
of paralysis, aged 71, the Very Rev. 
Richard Dawes, D.D., Dean of Hereford. 

The deceased was a native of Yorkshire, 
the fifth in descent from Dr. William Dawes, 
chaplain to William III., and Archbishop 
of York in the reign of Queen Anne. 
His grandfather was rector of Kendal, 
and his father, Mr. James Dawes, culti- 
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vated his patrimonial estate at. Hawes, in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, where the 
Dean was born in the year 1795. 

He received his early education at the 
school of Mr. Gough, near Kendal, which, 
in its day, enjoyed a merited reputation, 
and where he was a fellow pupil with the 
late Dr. Whewell. He subsequently en- 
tered, in 18138, at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated B.A., as 
fourth wrangler, in 1817. In the following 
year he was elected a fellow, and appointed 
mathematical tutor and bursar of Downing 
College. He was ordained in 1818, and 
admitted a priest the year following, and 
his first preferment was the college living 
of Tadlow, Cambridgeshire. He took his 
M.A. degree in 1820, In 1836 he became 
rector of King’s Somborne, Hampshire, on 
the presentation of the late Sir John 
Barker Mill, Bart., and in this village he 
began to feel the inefficiency of the lower 
and lower-middle class education in Eng- 
land. He established some very large 
well-organised schools — one institution 
with several departments; and, in co- 
operation with the Committee of Council 
afterwards, he had the gratification of 
witnessing at last their great success. 
Children from all the neighbourhood 
flocked to them, and derived an admirable 
plain education from the system, and 
Mr. Dawes published a clearly written 
account of his experiment, which, though 
not very favourably viewed at first in 
certain clerical circles, ultimately esta- 
blished itself in the opinion of the 
public. About eleven years ago, the 
late Master of Trinity College (Dr. 
Whewell), whilst lecturing at St. Martin’s 
Hall, paid a graceful tribute to Mr. 
Dawes, when, referring to the pupils 
he had had, he advanced a step or two 
and said, “ and none that does me greater 
credit than my dear friend here, the Dean 
of Hereford,” laying his hand on the 
Dean’s shoulder as he spoke. The valu- 
able services rendered by the Dean to the 
cause of education were then fresh in 
public memory, and the kindly remarks of 
his former tutor were received with warm 
cheering. 

In 1850, on the death of Dr. Mere- 
wether, Dean of Hereford, the Premier, 
Lord John Russell, selected Dr. Dawes as 
his suecessor. At this period the cathe- 
dral was in a sad state of decay and 
dilapidation, and the fabric had been 
closed for a period of ten years; the work 
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of restoration, however, had been com- 
menced by Dean Merewether, but was 
suspended for want of funds. Ecclesias- 
tical architecture was not a subject which 
had hitherto occupied the attention of Dr. 
Dawes, but, in concert, with his Chapter, 
he entrusted the restoration to Mr. G. 
Gilbert Scott, and met the financial diffi- 
culties with sound sense and undaunted 
courage. After a lapse of thirteen years, 
he accomplished the entire restoration of 
his cathedral, and reopened it with choral 
service in the summer of 1863. 

During his residence in Hereford, the 
late Dean found ample field for promoting 
the great object of his life, in the founda- 
tion schools of that city ; his efforts being 
especially directed to the improvement of 
the Blue Coat Schools. In 1861, Dr. 
Dawes became Master of St. Catherine’s 
Hospital, Ledbury, and during his annual 
statutory residence of four months at St. 
Catherine’s, he paid much attention to the 
Ledbury National Schools. 

The dean had always felt a lively 
interest in physical and chemical science, 
and when in London was a constant 
hearer of his friends, Professors Tyndall 
and Frankland, at the Royal Institution, 
and at the Museum in Jermyn Street. 
He was for many years a magistrate for 
the county of Hereford. 

Dr. Dawes married, in 1838, Mary, 
second daughter of the late Alexander 
Gordon, Esq., of Logie, co. Aberdeen, and 
step-daughter of the late George James 
Guthrie, Esq., the celebrated surgeon. 
The dean was buried in the Ladye Arbour 
of Hereford Cathedral; his funeral was 
attended by the mayor and corporation of 
Hereford, and upwards of 2000 persons 
were present on the occasion. 


J. T. Dotman, Esg., M.D. 


March 15. AtSoul- 
dern House, near Ban- 
bury, aged 55, John 
Thomas Dolman, Esq., 
M.D. 

The deceased was the 
eldest son of the late 
Thomas Dolman, Esq., 
of Pocklington Hall 
(who died in 1840), by 
Martha, daughter of 
John Griffiths, Esq., of 

St. Briavel’s, co. Gloucester ; he was born 
in 1811,and was educated at the University 
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of London, and obtained his diploma 
as M.D. at St. Andrew’s, Mr. Dolman 
was the representative of an old Yorkshire 
family, derived from Alexander Dolman, 
who, in the reign of Edward IIL, was 
lord of the manor of Lastingham, co. 
York. In Pocklington church there is 
a mural monument to the memory of 
Thomas Dolman, who was representative 
of the family and lord of the manor of 
Pocklington in the reign of Elizabeth, 
His grandson, Robert Dolman, of Pock- 
lington and Badsworth, was a zealous. 
loyalist, and much harassed by the govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth. He married 
the daughter and heir of Sir Thomas 
Metham, of Metham, who was slain at 
Marston Moor, and through her the family 
became entitled to the old barony of 
Stapleton created in 6th Edward II. His 
son Robert was in the year 1679 unjustly 
indicted for plotting with Sir Robert 
Gascoign to kill the King and promote 
the Roman Catholic religion. His cousin, 
Marmaduke Dolman of Bottesford (who is 
now represented by Mr. Edward Peacock 
of Bottesford Manor, co. Lincoln), was 
deprived of his estates for assailing and 
burning down Lincoln Castle, when in the 
oceupation of the Cromwellian authori- 
ties. Robert Dolman of Pocklington is 
comprised by the commissioners among 
the Roman Catholics who refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to “ his late Majesty 
King George after that unnatural rebel- 
lion in the year 1715.” Besides the Dol- 
mans of Pocklington and Badsworth, 
there were other branches of the family, 
the chief of which were those settled at 
Shaw House, near Newbury, the seat of 
the Royal army at the second battle of 
Newbury ; the Dolmans of Newenham, co. 
Hertford, where an ancient brass belong- 
ing to the family still remains; and the 
Dolmans of Staffordshire, now represented. 
by Sir Edward Dolman Scott, Bart., of 
Great Barr, in that county. ‘The Gram- 
mar School at Pocklington was built and 
endowed in the reign of Henry the 
Eighth by Archdeacon Dolman of Pock- 
lington. 

The deccased gentleman married, in 
1836, Anne Helen, fourth daughter of 
the late Samuel Cox, Esq., of Eaton 
Bishop, co. Hereford, and has left issue 
Marmaduke Francis Cox, a barrister of 
the Oxford Circuit, born in 1839 (now of 
Lincoln’s-inn,); George, of the Univer- 
sities of Louvain and Edinburgh; and. 
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Mary Helen, married to the Hon. Bryan 
Stapleton, brother of Miles Thomas, 8th 
Lord Beaumont. 





Tus Rev. J. Campsent, D.D. 


March 26, At Manor House, St. John’s- 
wood-park, aged 71, John Campbell, D.D. 

The deceased, who was of humble ex- 
traction, was born in the county of Forfar, 
Oct. 5, 1794, and after completing his 
education in the parochial schools, be- 
came engaged for a brief space in busi- 
ness as a blacksmith, and one who knew 
“him then has said that it was charac- 
teristic of John Campbell “that he kept 
his iron in the furnace until it was red 
hot, laid on heavily his rapid blows, and 
did not care where the sparks went.” In 
1818 he entered the University of St. 
Andrew’s, and finished his course at the 
University of Glasgow. In that city he 
entered the Divinity Hall of the Inde- 
pendent denomination, of which he be- 
came an ordained minister in 1829. After 
having held a pastoral charge in Ayrshire, 
he came to London, and became minister 
of the Tabernacle, Moorfields, built by the 
celebrated George Whitefield, with one of 
the largest congregations in the metro- 
polis, where he laboured for twenty years, 
when, from failing health, he betook 
himself wholly to literature. In 1844, at 
the request of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales, he established a 
denominational magazine, the Christian 
Witness, and two years later the Chris- 
tian’s Penny Magazine. At the close of 
1849 he complied with the request of a 
body of gentlemen to start the British 
Banner, a first-class weekly newspaper, 
to be conducted on “Christian principles ;” 
and having carried on that journal for 
nine years, he established a paper of his 
own, the British Standard. Two years 
afterwards, to meet the case of the people, 
he established a penny paper, the British 
Ensign. The success of each of these 
publications was immediate and com- 
plete. Before the commencement of his 
editorial engagements, Dr. Campbell had 
. published many works, among which were 
** Maritime Discovery and Christian Mis- 
sions ;” ‘‘ Jethro,” a 100/. prize essay on 
the employment of lay agency in diffus- 
ing religion; “The Martyr of Lrro- 
manga, or Philosophy of Missions ;” 
“ Life of David Nasmyth, Founder of 
City Missions ;” and a “ Review of the 
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Life, Character, Eloquence, and Works 


of John Angel James.” In 1839 he 
opened a controversy in the newspapers 
with the Queen’s printers on the Bible- 
printing monopoly, which, powerfully 
aided by other causes, led to an im- 
mense reduction in the price of the Scrip- 
tures. His Letters were afterwards pub- 
lished in a volume. Inthe year 1841 he 
received the diploma of D.D. from the 
University of St. Andrew's. Dr. Camp- 
bell has also waged incessant war against 
the Roman Catholic religion, as well as 
against Neology, Rationalism, and Ger- 
man theology, and his writings on these 
subjects have been widely circulated. His 
volume on “ Popery and Puseyism” 
enters very fully into both systems. His 
“ Letters to his Royal Highness the 
Prince Consort,’ published in 1861, 
examine at length the system of educa- 
tion at Oxford, and present a full 
analysis of the celebrated “ Essays and 
Reviews.” At the close of last year 
he retired from the editorship of the 
British Standard, at the same time re- 
ceiving a splendid testimonial from his 
admirers and friends; his wish was to 
devote the chief remains of his life to 
the completing of the “Life of George 
Whitefield,” a desire, it is needless to add, 
he was not destined to fulfil. The eminent 
abilities of Dr. Campbell were acknow- 
ledged and felt in both hemispheres. In 
the New World as in the Old, the name of 
Dr. Campbell was widely known and 
his writings largely read. Several of his 
works possess a permanent interest, and 
will enjoy an enduring reputation. 

The funeral of the deceased took place 
at Abney Park Cemetery on the 2nd of 
April. 





Joun Exvimay, Eso. 


March 14. At his residence, Landport, 
near Lewes, aged 79, John Ellman, Ksq., 
a well-known promoter of agricultural and 
other public interests. 

Mr. Ellman was the eldest son of John 
Ellman, Esq., of Glynde, Sussex, a name 
intimately associated with agriculture, 
and especially with sheep-farming. To 
him we owe one of the greatest luxuries 
of our table, South-Down mutton, which 
he brought to perfection on and near 
Mount Caburn, by careful inter-breeding 
and intelligent management. A copious 
memoir of that gentleman is prefixed to 
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Baxter's “ Library of Agriculture,” where 
his portrait is given. The elder Mr. 
Ellman married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Mr. Spencer of Hartfield, Sussex, and the 
subject of this brief notice was born at 
Glynde, jn June, 1787. He was educated 
at Winchester, and was originally intended 
for the bar, but changing his course, at a 
suitable age he entered upon those pur- 
suits in which his father had been so 
much distinguished. He succeeded to the 
occupancy of the farm at Glynde on the 
retirement of that gentleman, and held a 
similar position, always among the fore- 
most in the promotion of whatever could 
advance the well-being of the agricultural 
interest. So early as 1819, Mr. Ellman 
was appointed a deputy-lieutenant for 
Sussex, and he subsequently became an 
active justice of the peace for the eastern 
division of the county, frequently pre- 
siding at the Lewes bench of magistrates. 
Mr. Ellman’s early life was favourable to 
the development of his intellectual and 
business character. His father had num- 
bered in the circle of his friends the Earl 
of Egremont, the Duke of Bedford, Arthur 
Young, and other promoters of agricul- 
tural science. With some of these the 
son was well acquainted, and continued 
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in friendly intercourse up to the time of 
their death. It will be interesting to 
many readers of Taz GentLeman’s Maaa- 
zing to know that, during Mr. Ellman’s 
residence at Glynde, he was possessor of 
the small mansion and estate called 
Wharton’s, in Framfield, which had be- 
longed to Sir Joseph Ayloffe, Bart., a 
prominent member, V.P., &c., of the Royal 
and Antiquarian Societies. This pro- 
perty he retained until within a few years 
of his death. 

A pleasing episode in Mr. Ellman’s life 
was the mark of respect paid to him on , 
the occasion of his quitting Glynde Farm, 
in 1846. Its tangible form was a splendid 
silver candelabrum, with the simple but 
expressive legend—*To John Ellman, 
Esq.; a token of esteem and gratitude, 
for public services, from his numerous 
friends.” 

Mr. Ellman married, in 1811, Catherine 
Springett, daughter of John Boys, Esq., 
of Betshanger (a scion of the very ancient 
Kentish family of De Bosco) and by her 
had eight children, seven of whom sur- 
vive. 

The deceased was buried at Berwick, 
Sussex, a benefice of which he was patron, 
and of which one of his sons is the rector. 
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DEATHS. 


ARRANGED In CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Jan. 11. In Queensland, Australia, ac- 
cidentally drowned, aged 38, Charles Ed- 
ward Vyvyan, esq. He was the third son 
of the Rev. Vyell Francis Vyvyan, rector 
of Withiel, near. Bodmin, Cornwall, by 
Anna, youngest dau. of the late John 
Vych-Rhys Taylor, esq., and grandson of 
the late Sir Vyell Vyvyan, bart., of Tre- 
lowarren, Cornwall, and was born in the 
year 1828, 

Feb. 4. At St. Helena, aged 78, Mrs. 
Louisa Mason, youngest dau. of the late 
B. A. Wright, esq., member of the board 
at that island, and widow of Capt. Richard 
Mason, H.E.L.C.S. 

Feb. 18. At Kurrachee, Scinde, aged 
26, Wright Thomas Squire, esq., Lieut. 
19th Bombay Light Infantry, eldest son 
of the late Capt. William Thomas Squire, 
formerly of Barton Place, Mildenhall, 
Suffolk. 

Feb. 21. At Meean-Meer, East Indies, 
suddenly, James Alexander, Capt. R.A., 
only son of Maj.-Gen. James Alexander, 
C.B., R.A. 

March 2. At Calcutta, aged 30, Lieut. 
George Bernard Johnston, H.M.’s.L5.C., 
eldest surviving son of Charles B. John- 
ston, esq., of Tudor Lodge, Ballybrack, 
Treland. 

At Oxford, aged 61, Sarah, widow of 
the late John Medd, esq., of the Mansion 
House, Stockport, Cheshire, and eldest 
child of the late William Goldsmith, esq., 
of Kingston, Hants. Mrs. Medd was de- 
scended from the ancient family of Gold- 
smith, of Exton, co. Hants, of which 
another branch flourished at Crayford, 
Kent. A descent from the latter is as- 
signed to those Goldsmiths of Ireland of 
whom came the author of the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield.” Mrs. Medd was niece of the 
late Peter Goldsmith, esq., of Leyburn 
Hall, Bedale, Yorkshire. The name att 
Mede is the earliest known form of the 
name of her husband's family, ¢.g., the 
volume of Parliamentary Writs for the 
year 1278 cites to be knighted William att 
Mede of Surrey, Robert Mede of Surrey, 
and Philip att Medde of Sussex. The 
family flourished later at Meadsplace, 
Wraxall, Somerset ; and Philip Mede, 
of Meadsplace, esq., who died in 1477, 
is famous in the local history of the 
times “as a man of honourable family 
and of great spirit” (Seyer’s “ Bristol”), 
His heiress, Isabella, married the 8th 
Lord Berkeley. From the Meades of 
Somerset descended those of Essex, &c. 
The family of the late John Medd, esq., 





had been settled in the North Riding 
more than three centuries; and, on 
their first ap ce there, the name 
was doubtfully spelt Meade, Mede, Med, 
Medd, Medde: the two forms of Mead 
and Medd are still common in the North 
Riding. 

March 5. The late Nathaniel Mathew, 
esq., of Wern, co. Carnarvon (see p. 547, 
ante), was for many years a resident at 
Tottenham, Middlesex, where he was 
greatly by all classes for the 
interest he took in aj] that coneerned the 
welfare of. the parish, more especially 
with reference to the reduction of the 
exorbitant rate of tithes, in token of 
which he was presented with handsome 
testimonials from the inhabitants. He 
also acted for some time as chairman of 
the Police Association of Tottenham, and 
was unremitting in his exertions in rid- 
ding the locality of the idle vagabonds 
and burglars by whom it was infested. 
He was a true and liberal member of the 
Established Church, and took an active 
part in raising subscriptions for the erec- 
tion of Triuity Church at Tottenham. 
The church in Tremadoc, Carnarvonshire, 
near which stands his family seat, is also 
greatly indebted to his liberality. In 
1832 he left Tottenham, and settled in 
North Wales; there he became a partner 
in the Rhiwbryfdir Slate Company, and 
having a mechanical turn of mind, in- 
vented and patented an apparatus for 
cutting slates by machinery. Mr. Mathew 
took a warm and active interest in the 
formation of the rifle volunteer corps in 
Portmadoc, now one of the most efficient 
in the county. He was a staunch, but 
not a violent, Conservative in politics; 
indeed, in every relation throughout his 
long and active life he was the model of 
a “fine old English gentleman,” and he 
was held in affectionate respect and 
esteem by all classes of society. The 
deceased, who has left issue one son and 
two daughters, was buried in the family 
vault at St. Mary’s, Pakenham, Suffolk. 

March 7. At St. Helen’s, Mussoorie-on- 
the-Himalays, aged 52, the Rev. Robert 
North Maddock, M.A. He was the son of 
the Rev. Samuel Maddock, vicar of Ropley, 
Hants, and was born in 1814. He was 
educated at Queen’s Coll., Oxford, where 
he graduated B.A. in 1836, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1839, and was for some time prin- 
cipal of Mussoorie School. 

March 9. At his residence in St. 
George’s-square, Regent’s-park, of paralysis, 























aged 53, Mr. John Grossmith, chemist, of 
Newgate-street. “His quiet habits and 
unostentatious manner of life,” says 
the City Press, “prevented his being 
known except to those engaged in scien- 
tific and literary pursuits. His business 
as a practical chemist had led him to 
visit most parts of Europe, the languages 
of which, as well as almost every herb or 
flower which grew possessing aromatic 
qualities, he was conversant with ; while 
his works upon ‘ The Monetary System,’ 
‘The Usury Laws,’ and, more especially, 
‘Government upon First Principles,’ are 
well known and appreciated. For years 
his house has been the resort of foreigners, 
especially from America. He was deeply 
attached to the cause of progress, and 
whatever affected the well-being of his 
fellow-men.” 

March 11. In King George county, 
Virginia, aged 122, Adam Page, a negro. 

March 12. At 38, Beaumont-street, 
Oxford, aged 67, Sarah, the wife of William 
Biddle, esq., solicitor. 

At Richmond, aged 72, the Rev. T. M. 
Langan. 

At Upper Tooting, aged 36, Edward 
Stanley Poole, esq. (of South Kensington 
Museum). The deceased was a nephew 
of Mr. Lane, the eminent Arabic scholar. 
Born in June, 1830, Mr. Poole at an early 
age was introduced by his uncle to the 
study of Arabic, to which he subsequently 
gave all his energies. To the high pro- 
ficiency he attained in this and cognate 
fields of linguistic knowledge, his various 
papers in Dr. Smith's “ Dictionary of the 
Bible,” the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
&c., bear ample witness. Besides these 
contributions, we also owe to him the 
editions of his uncle’s “ Arabian Nights” 
and “Modern Egyptians,” which he en- 
riched with many valuable notes of his 
own; and he was also a frequent contri- 
butor to the pages of Once a Week, &c. 
Apart from his linguistic attainments, 
which placed him in a prominent rank 
among the Orientalists of the day, he was 
iso possessed of great knowledge of art 
and skill in painting. 

At Stone, Staffordshire, aged 65, Lucy 
Ts eldest dau. of the late Col. Rudyerd, 


March 13. At Alverstoke, Hants, aged 
68, Mrs. Maria Jane Jenyns, of Bottisham 
Hall, co. Cambridge. She was the eldest 
dau. of the late Sir James Gambier, knt., 
and married, in 1820, George Jenyns, esq., 
of Bottisham Hall, by whom she has left 
issue, 

At 21, Northumberland-street, Edin- 
burgh, J. 8. Johnston, esq., solicitor of 
the Supreme Courts. 
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At Newcastle-upon-Tyne, aged 68, 
Thomas William Keenlyside; esq., an 
alderman of the above borough. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 42; John 
Periam Lethbridge, esq. He was the 
eldest son of Sir John Hesketh Leth- 
bridge, bart., of Sandhill Park, Somerset, 
by his first wife, Harriet Rebecca, only 
dau. of John Mytton, esq., of Halston, 
Salop, and was born in the year 1824, 

Aged 63, Capt. Edward Williams Pilk- 
ington, R.N. The deceased was the second 
son of the late Rev. Charles Pilkington, 
canon residentiary of Chichester, by Harriet 
Elizabeth, dau. of thelate William Williams, 
esq., and nephew matermally of the late 
Vice-Admiral Sir George Murray, K.C.B. 
He was born in 1803, entered the Royal 
Naval College in 1817, and embarked on 
board the Newcastle, bearing the flag of 
the late Sir E. G. Colpoys on the North- 
American station, in 1818. He was sub- 
sequently employed in the West Indies, 
in the suppression of the slave-trade: He 
afterwards proceeded to the East Indies, 
and as acting-lieutenant took part in the 
hostilities in force against the Burmese; 
he was also present at the storming of 
Nepadee, the capture of Meaday, Mel- 
loone, Pagahmmew, &c., and in the 
various operatious in the river Irawady. 
Capt. Pilkington was subsequently em- 
ployed in the Tagus, and at the blockade, 
against the Egyptians, of the Greek ports 
in the Mediterranean. He was afterwards 
again appointed to the North-American 
and West-Indian station, and subsequently 
for many years acted as inspecting-com- 
mander in the Coast Guard. He married, 
in 1835, Louisa Frances, only dau. of the 
Rev. W. 8. Bayton, by whom he has left 
issue five children. | 

At Woodville, Lucan, aged 60, Mary, 
relict of the late General Sir Hopton 
Scott, K.C.B., and second dau. of Joseph 
Davie Bassett, esq., of Umberleigh, Devon. 

At Scarborough, Louisa Elizabeth, 
youngest dau. of John and Lady Elizabeth 
Spencer Stanhope, of Cannon Hall, York- 
shire. 

March 14. At Landport, Lewes, aged 
79, John Ellman, esq.—See Osituary. 

March 15. At Gilling, near Richmond, 
Yorkshire, aged 89, the Hon. Mary Coch- 
rane, relict of the Hon. James Cochrane, 
late vicar of Mansfield, Yorkshire. 

At 87, Charles street, W., aged 80, 
Admiral George Ferguson, of Pitfour, 
co. Aberdeen. He was a natural son 
of the late George Ferguson, esq., of 
Pitfour, and was born in 1786. He en- 
tered the Navy in 1798, and after a servi- 
tude of five years in the North Sea was 
promoted to a lieutenancy. He subse- 
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quently served in the Mediterranean and 
on the Channel station. He became an 
admiral on the retired list in 1861. He 
was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for cos. Banff and Aberdeen, for the 
former of which counties he sat in Parlia- 
ment, in the Conservative interest, from 
1833 to 1837. Admiral Ferguson married, 
first, in 1812, Elizabeth Holcombe, only 
dau. and heir of John Woodhouse, esq., of 
Yatton Court, co. Hereford; and secondly, 
in 1825, the Hon. Elizabeth Jane, dau. of 
Clotworthy, 1st Lord Langford, and by 
her, who died in 1864, he has left, with 
other issue, a son and heir, George Arthur, 
capt. Grenadier Guards, who was born in 
1834, and married, in 1861, Nina Martha, 
eldest dau. of the Hon. Col. and Lady 
Mary Wood. 

At Venice, aged 70, Count Girolamo 
Antonio Dandalo, Director of the Veue- 
tian Archives. “He was,” says the 
Atheneum, “the last male representative 
of an ancient family ; and on the pages of 
the last ‘Golden Book’ we find his birth 
registered under the date of the 26th of 
July, 1796. By the Preface to the first 
volume of the ‘ Venetian Calendar,’ we are 
reminded that the fall of the Republic 
took place on the following 12th of May ; 
and in that same Preface the cordial as- 
sistance rendered by Count Dandolo for 
the compilation of the ‘ Calendar’ is de- 
servedly eulogised. In like’manner, at the 
time of his death, he was aiding to com- 
plete the second volume. In the course 
of last summer, at the request of the Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, he enabled our Record 
Office to procure sixty-three photographed 
pages of ciphered despatches, written by 
the Venetian ambassador in London, from 
the 12th of March, 1555, to the 7th of 
April, 1556. Count Dandalo’s acumen 
and penetration were typical of the diplo- 
matic correspondence committed to his 
charge; and his sincerity and frankness 
were on a par with his noble descent.” 

Murch 16. At The College, Maidstone, 
aged 68, J. ’Espinasse, esq., recorder of 
Rochester and judge of the County Court 
in West Kent. He was the only son of the 
late Isaac ’Espinasse, esq., of Bexley, Kent, 
a bencher of Gray’s-inn (who died in 1834), 
by Anna Maria, eldest dau. of Mark 
Anthony Hearn, esq., of Dublin, and 
Frideswide Jane, dau. of John Lyster, 
esq., of Rocksavage, co. Roscommon. He 
was born in 1798, and educated at Balliol 
College, Oxford, where he took his degree 
of B.A. in 1820. Having adopted the law 
as his profession, he was called to the bar 
at Gray’s-inn in 1827, and practised on the 
Home Circuit. He was appointed recorder 
of Rochester in 1842, and a judge of the 
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County Court for the western division of 
Kent in 1847; he was also a magistrate for 
Kent, and assistant-chairman of quarter 
sessions for the western division of that 
county. Mr. ’Espinasse was of French ex- 
traction, being descended from a family 
who left France after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and settled in Ireland. 
He married, in 1826, Susanna Elizabeth, 
second dau. of William ’ispinasse, esq., 
of Dublin, and by her (who died in 1841) 
has left issue a son and heir, Isaac, who 
was born in 1829, and married first, 
in 1858, Emmeline, dau. of Philip Long- 
more, esq., of Hertford Castle (she died 
in 1859); and secondly, in 1862, Harriet 
Augusta, widow of —— Field, esq. 

At Chilham Castle, Kent, aged 54, 
Charles Hardy, esq. He was the second 
son of the late John Hardy, esq., of Dun- 
stall Hall, co. Stafford (many years M.P. 
for Bradford), by Isabel, dau. of R. Ga- 
thorne, esq., of Kirkby Lonsdale, West- 
moreland, and was born in 1813. He was 
educated at Shrewsbury, and was a magi- 
strate and deputy-lieutenant and a chair- 
man of quarter sessions ‘for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. He married, in 1838, 
Catherine, dau. of James Orr, esq., of 
Hollywood House, co. Down, by whom he 
has left, with other issue, Charles Stewart, 
a magistrate for Kent, now of Chilham 
Castle, who was born in 1842, and mar- 
ried, in 1865, Fanny Alice, second dau. of 
Matthew Bell, esq., of Bourne Park, Kent. 

At Margate, aged 26, Charles Howard, 
eldest son of the Rev. S. Prosser, M.A., 
incumbent of Holy Trinity, Margate. 

In Arundel-street, Strand, aged 62, 
Mr. William Edward Love, “the Poly- 
phonist.” For many years Mr. Love was 
a most successful caterer for the public 
amusement. Nine years ago he was struck 
down with paralysis and fell into poverty, 
but through the kindly exertions of the 
Rev. Rk. H. Killick, rector of St. Clement 
Danes, in whose parish Mr. Love lodged, 
his case was brought under public notice 
through the columns of the newspaper 
press, and a house was secured for him in 
Arundel-street, by means of which he and 
his family were enabled to obtain a decent 
subsistence. 

At an advanced age, Miss Elizabeth 
Margaret Turberville, of Ewenny Abbey, 
near Bridgend, Glamorganshire. She was 
the only dau. of the late Richard Picton, 
esq. (elder brother of the late Gen. Sir 
Thomas Picton, G.C.B.), who assumed the 
name of Turberville, and who died in 
1817, by Elizabeth, eldest dau. and co- 
heir of the Rev. G. Powell, of Llanharran, 
co. Glamorgan. She succeeded to the 
estates on the death of her brotherin 1861. 
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At The Castle, Dublin, aged 62, Ca 
Frederick Willis. The deceased was 
son of the late Richard Willis, esq., of 
Halsnead-park, and Hall-of-the-Hill, co. 
Lancaster (who died in 1837), by Cicely, 
only dau. of Joseph Feilden, esq., of Wit- 
ton-park, near Blackburn, and was born 
in July, 1805. He was formerly a captain 
in the 9th Lancers, but_for the last thirty 
years filled the post of gentleman, usher to 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and gained 
by his urbanity and gentlemanly bearing 
the respect and esteem of all. Capt. Willis 
married, in 1834, Elizabeth Louisa, eldest 
dau. of Major-Gen. Sir William Gosset, 
K.H., by whom he has left issue four sons. 

March 17. At Husband’s Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, aged 57, Peter Colston, 
esq., M.R.C.S. 

Aged 79, Elizabeth, widow of Major- 
Gen. Sir Robert Nickle, K.H. 

At the British Hotel, Edinburgh, aged 
54, John Stewart, esq., of Nateby Hall, 
Lancashire. He was the eldest surviving 
son of the late Leveson Douglas Stewart, 
esq., R.N., by Elizabeth, dau. of Sir John 
Dalrymple Hay, bart., of Park Castle, co. 
Wiztown, and was born in the year 1813, 
and educated at Edinburgh University. 
The deceased gentleman, who was de- 
scended from Alexander, 6th Earl of 
Galloway, married, in 1841, Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late Richard Thompson, 
esq., of Nateby Hall, by whom he has 
left, with other issue, a son and heir, 
John Leveson Douglas, who was born in 
1842. 

At Dover, aged 49, E. T. Way, esq. 
The deceased was for twenty-three years 
superintendent of the S, E. R. Station, 
Dover. 

March 18. At Nice, Mary Susan, wife 
of Nathaniel Barton, esq., of Straffan, 
co. Kildare. 

At Blackheath, Georgiana Innes, wife 
$ Frederick Currey, esq., barrister-at- 
aw. 

At Old House, Great Horkesley, Col- 
chester, Elizabeth, wife of Thomas George 
Forbes, Capt. R.N. 

At the Langham Hotel, David Leopold 
Lewis, esq., Dep.-Lieut. for co. Cork, of 
11, George-yard, Lombard-street, London, 
and late of the College, Youghal, Ireland. 

Aged 66, Catherine, wife of Henry Mil- 
ward, esq., of Redditch, Worcestershire. 

March 19. At Croydon, Sarah, wife of 
— Jones, esq., Marshal of the Admi- 


y. 
At Beguildy, Radnorshire, aged 42, the 
Rev. John Simpson Lee, M.A. He was 
the eldest son of the late John David Lee, 
esq., of Maidenhead, and was born in the 
year 1823; he was educated at Jesus 
N.S. 1867, Vou, IIL. 
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College, Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1846, and proceeded M.A. in 1849. He 
was for some time curate of Moughtrey, 
co. Montgomery. 

At Nairn, N.B., aged 78, Mrs. Rose, 
Senior of Kilravock. 

At 185, Camberwell-grove, aged 68, 
Col. Henry Edmond De Burgh Sidley. 

At Salthrop, near Swindon, aged 79, 
John Simpson, esq. 

Aged three months, Ralph Gervase, 
infant son of Lieut.-Col. Sleigh. 

March 20. At Bowden Hall, near 
Gloucester, aged 86, Louisa Maria, Vis- 
countess Dowager Downe. Her ladyshi 
was the dau. of the late George Welstead, 
esq., of Apsley, Sussex, and married, in 
1815, John Christopher Burton, 5th 
Viscount Downe, who died without issue 
in Feb., 1832. 

At Tynemouth Castle, aged 2 months, 
Henry Hallett Mortimer, second son of 
Capt. V. T. Bayly, 54th Regt. 

At Boturich Castle, Dumbartonshire, 
Elizabeth Parkes, youngest dau. of the 
late John Buchanan, esq., of Ardoch. 

At Maer, aged 9 months, Hilda Mary 
Adelaide, only child of Morton Edward 
Manningham-Buller, esq. 

At Boston, aged 83, Hannah, widow of 
Thomas Collis, esq., J.P., of South Place. 

March 21. At Temple Lodge, Kilburn, 
aged 63, John Arthur Cahusac, esq., 
F.S.A., Hon. Treasurer to the Poor Clergy 
Relief Society. 

At Shoeburyness, aged 25, William A 
Cook, Lieut. R.A., eldest son of the late 
Capt. Francis Cook, 10th Foot. 

Aged 76, Charles Pascoe Grenfell, esq., 
of Taplow Court, Bucks. He was the 
eldest son of the late Pascoe Grenfell, esq., 
of Taplow Court, and was born in the 
year 1790. He was educated at Harrow 
and Ch. Ch:, Oxford, and was a magistrate 
for Berks, a commissioner of lieutenancy 
for London, and a director of the Bank of 
England. Mr. Grenfell was an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the representation of 
Wigan in 1841, but was returned for 
Preston in the Liberal interest in 1847; 
he retained his seat until 1852, was re- 
chosen in 1857, and was again its repre- 
sentative from 1859 to 1865. The de- 
ceased gentleman, who for many years 
carried on the business of a copper-smelter 
in Thames-street, married, in 1819, Lady 
Georgiana Isabella, eldest dau. of William, 
2nd Karl of Sefton, and by her (who died 
in 1826), he has left issue. His eldest son, 
Charles William, late M.P. for Windsor, 
died in 1861, having married, in 1852, 
Georgiana, dau. of the late Right Hon. 
W. S. Lascelles, and granddau. of George, 
6th Earl of Carlisle, and left issue. Mr. 

, a 
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Grenfell’s second .son, Mr. Henry Rivers- 
dale Grenfell, is M.P. for Stoke-upon- 
Trent in the present Parliament. 

In London, of bronchitis, -aged 60, the 
Rev. Thomas Grose, M.A., for twenty-six 
years curate of St. Peter's, Cornhill, and for 
eix months rector of that parish. -He was 
the second son of the late Rev. John Grose, 
rector of Metteswell, Essex, and nephew of 
F. Grose, esq., F.S.A. (the celebrated anti- 
quarian), by Anna Eugenia, dau. of Capt. 
Maddocks, R.N.; he was born in the year 
1806, and. was educated at Mercers’ School 
and .at Clare Hall, idge, where he 

uated B.A. in 1827, and proceeded 

.A. in 1830; he was appointed curate in 
sole charge of St. Peter’s, Cornhill, in 
1840, and on the death of the Rev. Sir 
James Wood, bart., in 1866, was elected 
by the Corporation of the City of London 
to the vacant benefice. Mr. Grose married, 
in 1847, Elizabeth Isabella Georgiana, 
dau. and coheiress of Francis Dixon, esq., 
of Park- House, Sydney, N. S. Wales, by 
whom he had a large family, six of whom 
survive him. 

At Albion-street, Hyde-park-square, 
Edward Hastings, infant son of H. C. 
Huggins, LL.D., barrister-at-law. 

At Cheltenham, aged 78, Charlotte, 
widow of the Rev. Maurice James, rector 
of Pembridge, Herefordshire. 

At Farmborough , near Bath, 
suddenly, aged 74, the Rev. Samuel Cur- 
lewis Lord, D.D. He was educated at 
Wadham College, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1816, and. proceeded M.A. 
in 1820, B.D. in 1827, and D.D. in-1830; 
he was instituted-at the rectory of Farm- 
borough in 1853. Dr. Lord was married, 
and has left issue an only son, Frederick 
Bayley, who married, in 1865, Caroline 
Annie, elder dau. of the late Arthur Ley, 
esq., of Bideford, Devon. 

rd,- ‘Essex, aged 67, Eliza 
Sophia Willoughby, dau. of the late Dr. 
Hugh and Lady ‘Anne Moises. 

At -Orlands, er aD. 54 Ireland, 
aged 73, John Smyth, esq., J.P. | 

At 16, a oy aged 27, Clara, 
wife of John Hardy Thursby, eeq. 

At sea, during his passage from Ascen- 
sion, on a es ep sag 

31, He .'D. Wilson, esq., Pay- 
see TN., ievilided from HS. + =a 

March 22. At-137,:W estbourne-terrace, 
W., 57, Elise J e, wife of Sir 
David William Barelay, Her lady- 
ship was the youngest. .dau. of Charles 

lo, late Marquis de Rune, of Warsy, 
Picardy, and married, in.1829,to Sir D. 
W. Barelay, bart.,. by whom she has had 
issue four sons and fouf daus., 

At 29, Wilton-creseent, Lady Georgiana 
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Elizabeth Romilly. She was the eldest 
dau. of John, 6th Duke of Bedford, by his 
second wife, Lady Georgiana Gordon, fifth 
dau. of. Alexander, 4th Duke of Gordon, 
She was born 23rd. June, 1810, and mar- 
ried, in Jan., 1842, Charles Romilly, esq., 
son of Sir Samuel Romilly, and now Clerk 
of the. Crown in Chancery. 

At. Burnham, Katherine Beckingham, 
wife of Capt. Baynes, late of the 42nd 
Regt., and dau. of the late John Milnes, 

» of i Lincoln. 

At Whitfield, co. Waterford, aged 68, 
William Christmas, esq. He was the elder 
son of the late William Christmas, esq., of 
Whitfield, by Catherine, dau. of William 
Ludlow, esq., and was born in the year 
1799. He was educated at Trinity College, 
Dublin, and was a magistrate and depnty- 
lieutenant for co, Waterford, and served 
the office of high sheriff for that county 
in 1837, The deceased gentleman, who 
was highly respected by all who knew 
him, was the re ive of his native 
city, Waterford, in 1834-5, and again in 
1841-2, and was declared by O’Connell to 
be one of the most useful members sent 
to the British Parliament. He married, 
in 1828, Octavia, dau. of the. late Col. 
Thomas Winyates, H.E.I.C.S., and niece 
of the late Sir Thomas Frankland, bart., 
of Thirkleby Park, co. Cork. 

At Castle Cooke, Fermoy, co. Cork, 
aged 84, William Cooke-Collis, esq,, of 
Castle Cooke. He was the only son of the 
Ven. Cooke-Collis, of that place, 
Archdeacon of Cloyne (who died in 1806), 
by Jane, eldest dau. of Charles Leslie, esq., 
M.D., of Cork. He was born on the 30th 
of Jan., 1783, and educated at Clonmel 
School, under the Rev. Richard Carey ; he 
entered the army at_an early age, was a 
lieutenant in the 62nd Regt., and. after- 
wards a captain in the North Cork regi- 
ment of Militia. In 1807 he was appointed 
a deputy-governor of the co, Cork, of 
which he was for many years a justice of 
the peace, discharging the duties with 
judgment and discretion. He:lived at the 
old family mansion over fifty years, was 
from his earliest days an ardent, follower 
of field sports, keeping an excellent. pack 
of harriers, dispensing a very liberal hos- 
pitality, and was, it may be truly said, 
loved and honoured by all around him. 
He married, in 1808, Elizabeth Geraldine 
de Courcy, eldest dau. of Maurice Uniacke 
a of Leadington, co. Cork, and 
by her (who died in 1862) had issue three 
sons and two.daus. He is succeeded in 
the family estates by his second and elder 
surviving son, the Rev. Maurice Atkin 
Cooke-Collis, D.D., of Fermoy. House, co. 
Cork, and now of Castle Cooke,. rector of 
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Queenstown, who was born<in 1812, and 
married, in 1839, Anne, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. John Talbot Crosbie, of Ardfert 
Abbey, co. Kerry, nephew and re 
sentative of John, last Earl of Glandore, 
and has issue three sons and four daus. 

At 58, St. George’s-square, S.W., aged 
82, Sarah, widow of T. H. Erlington, esq., 
late Major of the Tower of London. 

At the College, Bromley, Elizabeth, 
widow of the Rev. C. G. Richmond, rector 
of Six Hills, Lincolnshire. 

At Maidstone, suddenly, of disease of 
the heart, aged 56, John Ward Woodfall, 
esq., M.D. He was the youngest son of 
George Woodfall, esq., of Great Dean’s- 
yard, Westminster, and brother of the 
late Col. Woodfall (see p. 402, ante). He 
was born in the year 1810, and admitted 
as a fellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians in 1854, and for years was. assistant 
physician at the Westminster Hospital. In 
1858 he succeeded to the practice of the 
late Dr. Sibbald, at Maidstone, and was. at 
that time elected as one of the physicians 
to the West Kent. General Hospital, which 
office he continued to hold till his death. 
Asa magistrate, to which position he was 
appointed in 1862, he ever showed firm 
and unflinching integrity ; as a physician, 
his talents and worth gained for him the 
highest estimation of his fellow medical 
practitioners; and in all the relations of 
life he. was held in . most affectionate 
regard.—South Eastern: Gazette. 

March 23. At Bournemonth, Hants, 
aged’ 53,, Sir John Dick Lauder, bart. See 
OBITUARY. 

At Greenfield, Worcester, aged 76, Ma- 
tilda, widow of the Rev. Thomas Waters, 
M.A., of that city. 

At Ashby Lodge, Cheltenham, aged 7, 
John Oswald, only son of Lieut.-Colonel 
Werge, 2d Queen’s Royals. 

At Cliffe Hall, Yorkshire, aged 61, 
Richard Bassett Wilson, esq. He was the 
elder son of the late John Wilson, eaq., of 
Seacroft Hall, co. York (who died in 1836), 
by Martha, dau. of Richard Bassett, esq., 
of Glentworth, co. Lincoln, and was born 
in 1806. He was educated at University 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1829, and ‘proceeded. M.A. in 1833, and 
was a magistrate. and. deputy-lieut. for 
the North Riding. of co. York. ‘The im- 
mediate ancestor of the family of ‘the 
deceased was John Wilson, of Camphall, 
Leeds, who established himself there 
about the middle of the 18th century. 
yon je meme married, in 1839, 

ne, dau. of William Fitzgerald, esq., of 
Adelphi, co. Clare, by aw 4 he has left, 
with other issue, a son and heir, John 
Gerald, born in 1841. 
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March 24. At Dover, aged 79, Admiral 
the Hon. Edmond Sexton Pery Knox. 
He‘was the second son of Thomas,{ist Earl 
of Ranfurly (who died in 1840), by Diana 
Jane, eldest dau. and co-heir of Edmond, 
Viscount Pery, and was born in 1787. 
He entered the Navy in Nov. 1799, as 
first class volunteer on board the Ethalion, 
and in the following year joined the Sea- 
horse, and served for some time in the 
Mediterranean. He was afterwards. em- 
ployed on the coast of Ireland, and in the 
West Indies. He attained post-rank in 
1812, and was subsequently employed as 
flag-captain in the Aurotas off Cadiz and 
Gibraltar. He became a rear-admiral in 
1846, and an admiral on the retired list in 
1860, He married, in 1813, Jane Sophia, 
fifth dau. of Wm. Hope Vere, esq., by 
-whom he had issue, besides three daus., 
one son, Thomas Edmond, C.B., a Col. in 
the Army, who was born in 1820, and 
married, in 1846, Lucy Diana, dau. of the 
Ven. Wm. Wray. Maunsell, Archdeacon of 
Limerick. 

At Wilton Castle, co. Wexford, acci- 
dentally burnt to death, Mrs. Margaret 
Alcock. She was the dau. and heir of 
James Savage, esq., of Kilgibbon, co. Wex- 
ford, by Eleanor, dau. of James Griffith 
Carroll, eaq., of Ballynure, co. Wicklow, 
and married, in 1820, Harry Aleock, esq., 
of Wilton, by whom (who died .in Dec., 
1840) she had issue four.sons and five 
daus. 


At 2, East-ascent, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, 
aged ~~ Caroline, wife of J.S.,.Bowerbank, 

At Welbourn Rectory, aged 72, the 
Rey, Henry John Disbrowe, B.C.L. He 
was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A.in 1816; he took 
the degree of B.C.L at All Souls’ Coll. in 
1819, and in the following year was insti- 
tuted to.the rectory of Welbourn. 

At Braybrooke Rectory, Northampton- 
shire, aged 77, the Rev. John Field, M.A. 
He was.educated at. St. John’s: Coll., Cam- 
bridge, where he graduated.B.A. in 1811, 
and proceeded M.A. in 1814, and was 
instituted to the rectory of Braybroeke in 
1829; he was for some time Domestic 
Chaplain to. Lord Forester. 

At 10, Eton-terrace,aged 84, Mrs. Hen- 
rietta,Hope Napier Gordon. She was the 
eldest dau..of, the late. Hon. Charles 
Napier, of Merchiston Hall, and granddau. 
of Francis, 5th Lord Napier.. She mar- 
ried, in 1807,-George Gordon, esq., of 
Hall Head and Esselmont, co. Aberdeen, 
who is, 

At Preston, aged 33, the Rev. Augustus 
Vaughton.,. Hadley,'.M.A., one of her 
Majesty's inspectors: of: schools. .He was 

zee 
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educated at St. Peter’s School, Eaton- 
square, and proceeded thence to St. John’s 
Coll., Cambridge, in 1852. He took the 
first place in each of the annual college 
Teistioon, and in 1656 he took his 
degree of B.A. as Senior Wrangler and 
First Smith’s Prizeman. He was elected 
a Fellow in 1857, was appointed a Mode- 
rator for the mathematic tripos of 1861, 
and Was an examiner in 1862. In 1960 
he was appointed one of the college tutors, 
and in 1862 was elected a member of the 
council of the senate; these posts he 
resigned in 1865, when he accepted the 
office of an inspector of schools for Lan- 
cashire. As a college tutor he was sin- 
gularly successful in winning the respect 

of his pupils, and there have 
vel few men who at so early an age have 
obtained so much influence in the Univer- 
sity and in the town of Cambri The 
deceased took an active part in originating 
the universities’ mission to Central Africa, 


and in the volunteer movement, being 
chaplain to the town corps at Cambridge. 
He married, in 1865, Gertrude Harriet, 
rot. dau. of the Rev. W. F. Wilkin- 


wat Preston House, Faversham, Kent, 
yl Giles Hilton, esq. He was the 
est surviving son of the late Thomas 
Gibbs Hilton, esq., of Marshes, in Selling 
(who was long known as the father of the 
fox hunters in the co. of Kent), by Ann, 
dau. of Stephen Jones, esq., of Favers- 
ham. He was born in the year 1779, and 
was a magistrate for Kent. Mr. Hilton 
was twice married: first, in 1803, to 
Mary, dau. of the late John Shepperd, esq., 
, of Faversham; and, secondly, 
in 1816, to Sarah, dau. of Capt. Waller, of 
Sandwich : and has left issue four children. 

At the Albany, Piccadilly, Edward 
Harvey Maltby, esq., eldest surviving son 
of the Right Rev. ‘Edward Maltby, iate 
Bishop of Durham. 

At Whitchurch, Glamorganshire, 
Booker, wife of the Rev. Cyril Stacey. 

At the Royal Artillery Depét, Warley, 
aged 59, Lieut.-Colonel. Stephen James 
Stevens, C.B. 

At Burnham, Somerset, aged 79, the 
Rev. Theophilus Williams, M.A. He was 
educated at Christ’s Coll., Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1819, and 

ed M.A. in 1850, in which pes he 
was instituted to the vicarage o' 
ham. He was curate of Charlton Mackrell 
from 1831 to 1850; in 1851 he was ap- 
pointed a surrogate for the diocese of 
Bath and Wells, and in 1852 rural dean of 
Axbridge. 
March 25. At Tatchbury Mount, the 
residence of his brother-in-law, aged 83, 
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Lieut.-Colonel Brotherton Browne, of 6, 
Waterloo-place, London. 

At Lanwithan, Lostwithiel, Cornwall, 
aged 83, Elizabeth, widow of William 
Foster, esq. 

At Paria, M. Flittorff, the distinguished 
architect. He was a member of the Insti- 
tute and of the Legion of Honour, Knight 
of the Black Eagle of Prussia, and member 
and Royal Gold Medallist of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. He was 
architect of the Cirques de ’Em 
and de l’Impératrice, of the great Church, 
or rather Basilica, of St. Vincent de Paul, 
of the fountains and pavilions in the 
Champs Elysées, and of various mairies 
and other important buildings. His 
knowledge of classic antiquity and his 
various important publications, especially 
that on the art of polychromy as applied 
to monumental art, placed him in the 
highest rank among the writers on his 
art, and will leave a great loss in that 
department of architectural knowledge 
and scientific research. 

At Littlehampton, aged 84, Lieut. John 
Hoyland. He was only son of the 
late Anthony Hoyland, esq., of Yarmouth, 
Norfolk (who died in 1828), by Ann, dau. 
of —— Sharpington, esq., of Chelmsford, 
Essex. He was born at Woolwich in the 
year 1783, educated at Woolwich, and 
entered the Army at an early age, being 
engaged at the landing of the troops at 
Alexandria in 1801, and also in the subse- 
quent battle under ‘Sir Ralph Abercromby 
He was appointed a Lieut. R.E. in 1815, but 
retired from active service after the battle 
of Waterloo, and settled at Littlehampton. 
Some of the ancestors of the deceased 
went with James II. to Ireland, fought 
under him at the battle of Boyne, and 
afterwards settled in that country. Lieut. 
Hoyland married, in 1811, Mary Ann, 
only dau. of Luke Poyntz, esq., of Plum- 
stead, Kent, by whom he has left an only 
son. 

At 47, Sussex-gardens, aged 86, Leonora, 
dau. of the late Claud Russell, esq., of 
Binfield Manor House, Berks. 

March 26. At Bays Hill Lawn, Chel- 
tenham,’aged 49, William Barnett, esq. He 
was ason of the late James Barnett, esq., of 
Stratton Park, Bedfordshire (who repre- 
sented Rochester in four Parliaments), 
and brother of Charles J. Barnett, esq., 
who was some time M.P. for Maidstone; 
he was born in 1818, and was formerly an 
officer in the 5th Dragoon Guards. 

At 84, Manor-street, Chelsea, aged 47, 
Dr. Edward James Bullock. 

At Manor House, St. John’s-wood-park, 
aged 71, John Campbell, D.D. See Ost- 
TUARY. 
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At Upper Southwick-street, Hyde-park, 
Mrs. Harriet Massy-Dawson. She was 
the only dau. of the late Rev. Thomas S. 
Griffinhoofe, of Arkesden, Essex, and 
married, in 1861 (as his second wife), 
Francis Dennis Massy-Dawson, esq., 
barrister-at law. 

At The Elms, Canterbury, aged 81, 
William Delmar, esq., of The Elms, and 
of Elmstone Court, Wingham, Kent. 
He was the eldest son of the late Charles 
Delmar, esq., of Canterbury, by Harriet, 
daughter of John Jackson, esq. He was 
born in 1786, and educated at St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. in 1808, and proceeded M.A. in 1811. 
He was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for Kent, and married, in 1811, Emma, 
second dau. of the late John Abbott, esq., 
formerly of Bromston House, St. Peter’s, 
Isleof Thanet (who died in 1858), by whom 
he has left issue seven children. 

At Friesthorpe Rectory, aged 20, Cathe- 
rine Martha, dau. of the late Edmund 
Edward Meyrick, esq., of Cefn Coch, 

lesea. 

At 59, Portland-place, aged 62, Taverner 
John Miller, esq., late M.P. for Col- 
chester. The deceased, who was a son of 
Capt. Charles J. Miller, was born in 1804. 
In 1852, he was returned to the House of 


Commons, in the Conservative interest, 
as member for Maldon, Essex, in conjunc- 


tion with Mr. Charles Du Cane. In 1856, 
he was a candidate for Colchester, but was 
unsuccessful. -In the following year, how- 
ever, he was elected for that borough, and 
retained his seat until the commencement 
of the present session of Parliament, when 
he resigned on account of extreme ill- 
health. Mr. Miller was a merchant in 
Westminster, and ‘a magistrate for that 
city, and also a magistrate and deputy- 
lieutenant for Middlesex. He married, 
in 1838, Marian, dau. of Charles Cheyne, 
esq., late of Godalming, Surrey, by whom 
he has left issue. 

At Penn, Wiltshire, aged 67, Phila- 
delphia Jane Caroline, relict of Commander 
Munro, R.N. 

Aged 79, William Roberts, esq., of 
Harborne Hall, near Birmingham. 

_ March 27. At Norwich, Emily Chris- 
tiana, widow of the Rev. Walter Chenery, 
rector of Stuston, Suffolk, and eldest dau. 
of the late Rev. C. J. Chapman, incum- 
bent of St. Peter Mancroft, Norwich. 

At Upper Bonnytoun, Linlithgow, N.B., 
Frances, dau. of the late Adam Dawson, 
esq., of Bonnytoun. 

At Bridge-hill, near Canterbury, aged 
79, Mary, widow of the Rev. Edward 
Gregory. . 

At The Vale, Chelsea, aged 46, Mr. Alfred 
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Mellon. The deceased had been for many 
years known as one of the most popular 
conductors of the English orchestra. He 
began his musical career in the orchestra 
of the Birmingham Theatre, and soon 
came to London as musical director of the 
Adelphi Theatre, under the successive 
management of Mr. Yates and Mr. Web- 
ster. While holding this position, he 
married Miss Woolgar—then, as now, the 
popular favourite of that theatre. His 
talent as a musical conductor soon became 
known, and when he left the Adelphi he 
took his seat as second conductor at the 
Italian Opera under Mr. Costa. His popu- 
larity was very great throughout the 
country, particularly at the great musical 
festivals, and also in London, where he 
organised several successful series of pro- 
menade concerts. He conducted the Eng- 
lish Opera under the management of Miss 
Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, and 
latterly he was the lessee of Covent 
Garden during the winter season. In 
addition, moreover, to other various duties, 
Mr. Mellon had recently accepted the con- 
ductorship of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, celebrated among the first musical 
institutions in the country. The deceased 
was buried at Brompton Cemetery, the 
funeral being attended by many gentlemen 
of theatrical or musical celebrity. 

At 7, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s- 
park, aged 72, Emma, widow of T. B. 
Oldfield, esq. 

At Twizell House, Northumberland, 
aged 78, Prideaux John Selby, esq., of 
Twizell House, and of Ightham Mote. 
He was the eldest son of the late George 
Selby, esq., of Beale and Twizell House 
(who died in 1804), by Margaret, dau. of 
John Cook, esq., and was born in 1789. 
He was a magistrate and deputy-lieutenant 
for Northumberland, and was High Sheriff 
of that county in 1821. Mr. Selby was a 
distinguished naturalist, and his name is 
familiar to all British naturalists, as the 
author of an excellent work, in two 
volumes, upon British birds, illustrated 
by coloured folio plates, which continued 
to be the standard book of reference until 
the appearance of the late Mr. Yarrell’s 
volumes on the same subject. Mr. Selby 
was also the author of a book of superior 
merit on British forest trees, one of Mr. 
Van Voorst’s series, and he contributed 
the volume on pigeons to the “‘ Naturalist’s 
Library,” edited by his friend Sir W. 
Jardine, bart. Mr. Selby’s name is also 
associated with that of Sir William as 
joint editor of three volumes of “ Ilustra- 
tions of Ornithology,’ in which many 
species of birds from all parts of the 
world are figured for the first time ; and 
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he was for many years a prominent and 
active member of the Berwickshire Natu- 
ralists’ Field Club. Mr. Selby married, 
in 1810, Lewis Tabitha, second dau. of 
Bertram Mitford, esq., of Mitford Castle, 
by whom he has left issue three daus. 

At Ravenswood, Croydon, Surrey, aged 
79, James Taylor, esq., solicitor, of 15, 
Furnival’s-inn, London. 

March 28. At Woodlands, St. John’s- 
wood-road, Lady Gordon, widow of Sir 
James Willoughby Gordon, bart., G.C.B. 
Her Ladyship was Julia, dau. of Richard H. 
A. Bennett, esq.,of Beckenham, Kent. She 
married, in 1805, the Right Hon. Sir J. 
Willoughby Gordon, bart., G.C.B., G.C.H., 
for many years Quartermaster-General of 
the Forces, who was in 1818 created a 
baronet, in consideration of his distin- 
guished military services, and by whom 
she had a son, the present Sir Henry 
Percy Gordon, and a daughter unmarried. 
The deceased lady was left a widow in 
1851. 

At Bath, Neville Loftus Bland, esq., 
only son of the late Captain John Loftus 
Otway Bland, R.N. 

At 25, Addison-road north, Notting-hill, 
aged 53, Capt. Edwin Bourn, fourth son of 
the late William Bourn, esq., of Gains- 
borough. 

At Fulwood Park, Aigburth, Liverpool, 
aged 77, Daniel Campbell, esq. 

At 33, South-street, aged 76, Harriet, 
widow of Henry John Conyers, esq., of 
Copped Hall, Essex. 

At Castlestone, St. Peter’s, North- 
ampton, aged 64, the Rev. John Cox, M.A. 
He was the eldest son of the late Thomas 
Cox, esq., of Jamaica, by Francis, eldest 
dau. of John Packharniss, esq., of that 
island. He was born in London in the 
year 1802, and educated at Eton; he 
graduated B.A. at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
in 1825, and proceeded M.A. in 1828. He 
was appointed in 1830 to the curacy of 
Walgrave and Hannington. Mr. Cox, who 
was a lieutenant in the Northamptonshire 
Militia, married, first, in 1828, Mary Anne, 
eldest dau. of John Woodward, esq., of 
Mark Lane, London; and secondly, in 
1848, Anna Maria, eldest dau. of Charles 
Markham, esq., of Northampton, and has 
left issue by both marriages. 

At Birchatnp House, Newland, Glouces- 
tershire, aged 79, John Fortesque For- 
tesque-Brickdale, esq., of Birchamp House. 
He was the eldest son of the late John 
Brickdale, esq., of Birchamp House (who 
died in 1840), by Anne, the youngest dau. 
of the late R. Inglett Fortesque, esq., of 
Spridlestoneand Buckland Filleigh, Devon. 
He was born in the year 1788, and was 
educated at Westminster School, whence 
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he proceeded to Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1809, and pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1811; having chosen the 
law as his profession, he was called to the 
bar at the Middle Temple in 1818. In 
1861 he assumed the name of Fortescue, 
by Royal licence, before and in addition to 
that of Brickdale. The family of the 
deceased was formerly of Brickdale,. co. 
Lancaster, and’ held large landed estates 
in the counties of Somerset, Devon, Salop, 
and Montgomery. An ancestor, Thomas 
Brickdale, was the first Governor of 
Conway Castle, temp. Edward I. Mr. 
Fortescue-Brickdale, who was a magistrate 
and deputy-lieutenant for co. Gloucester, 
and a magistrate for cos. Monmouth and 
Somerset, married, in 1813, Catherine, 
dau. of Charles Gregorie, esq., and: has 
left issue’ three surviving children. His 
eldest son, Matthew Inglett, was born in 
1817, and married, in 1856, Sarah Anna, 
dau. of Edward John Lloyd, esq., Q.C.— 
Law Times. 

At 42, Gloucester-terrace, Hyde-park, 
aged 78, Elizabeth Maria French, widow 
of the Rev. William French, D.D., for- 
merly Master of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge and Canon of Ely. 

At Calcutta, aged 30, Lieut. George 
Bernard Johnston, of H.M.’s Indian Staff 
Corps, eldest surviving son of. Charles B. 
Johnston, esq., of Tudor Lodge, Bally- 
brack, Ireland. 

At 29, Abingdon-street, aged 44, Wm. 
Tidd Pratt, esq., barrister-at-law. He 
was the eldest son of John Tidd Pratt, 
esq., barrister-at-law, and Registrar of 
Friendly Societies in England, &c., by 
Ann, dau. of Major Campbell: He was 
born at Lambeth in the year 1823, edu- 
cated at the Grammar School, Bedford, 
and was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple in 1847. The deceased was 
buried at Norwood Cemetery on the 3rd 
April.— Law Times.: 

At 5, Bruntsfield- place, Edinburgh, 
aged 86, William Tullis, esq. Mr. Tullis 
was formerly a corn merchant in Edin- 
burgh, but retired from business nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, and from. that 
period took an earnest part in public 
affairs—first as a bailie of the now extinct 
barony of Canongate, and afterwards as a 
councillor and magistrate of Edinburgh. 
The deceased gentleman was for many 
years a member of the old Police Com- 
mission, and up to a very recent date 
represented one of the wards of the city 
in the Road Trust. Mr. Tullis was a 
thorough Conservative, and a steadfast 
supporter of the Church of Scotland.— 
Edinburgh Courant. 

At Glundare, Aberdare, aged 57, Thos. 
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Wayne, esq.,. a magistrate for co, Gla- 


morgan. 

Aged 79, the Rev. Marlow Watts 
Wilkinson, M.A., rector of Uley and 
Harescombe-cum-Pitchcomb, Gloucester- 
shire. He was educated at Worcester 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1810, and proceeded M.A. in 1812, and 
B.D. in 1825; he was instituted to the 
rectory of Uley in 1823, and to that of 
Harescombe-cum-Pitchcomb in 1825. 

March 29. At Crosswood, Aberystwith, 
Cardiganshire, aged 58, the Lady Lucy 
Harriet Vaughan. She was the only dau. 
of John, 8rd Earl of Lisburne, by the Hon. 
Lucy Courtenay, fifth dau. of William, 2nd 
Viscount Courtenay, and was born Feb. 4, 
1809. 

At St. Arvan’s Park, near Chepstow, 
aged 90, Helen, widow of John Bain- 
bridge, esq. 

At 8, Bow-street, Covent-garden, aged 
66, Major Bartholomew Beniowski, for- 
merly of the Polish Army. 

At 10, Upper Grosvenor-street, aged 44, 
Robert Culling-Hanbury, esq., M.P., of 
Bedwell Park, Herts. He was the eldest 
son of Robert Hanbury, esq., of Poles, 
Herts, by Emily, dau. of the late William 
Hall, esq., and was born in 1823. He was 
a deputy-lieutenant for Middlesex and the 
Tower Hamlets, and a magistrate for 
Herts, Middlesex, and East Sussex. In 
1857 he was returned at the head of the 
poll as representative for Middlesex in the 
House of Commons. He was again, in 
1859, re-elected and placed at the head of 
the poll, and at the last general election 
was returned unopposed for the county. 
He was a staunch supporter of Lord 
Palmerston’s Administration, and ex- 
pressed himself in favour of an extension 
of the franchise. He had voted for the 
total abolition of church rates, and for a 
system of education, like many Dissenters 
of his class, “ based upon the Bible.” The 
late Mr. Hanbury was a most exemplary 
man in private life, and not only his family 
but a wide circle of friends have lost by 
his death a genial and sympathetic com- 
panion. He was twice married: first, in 
1849, to Caroline, dau. of the late Abel 
Smith,esq.,M.P., of Woodhall Park, Herts ; 
and secondly, in 1865, to Frances Selina, 
eldest dau. of the late Sir Culling E. 
Eardley, bart., when he assumed the addi- 
tional surname of Culling. He has left 
by his first wife, with: other issue, a son 
and heir, Edmund Smith, born in 1850. 
The deceased was interred in Thundridge 
Church, near Ware, in the presence of a 
numerous concourse of friends and spec- 
tators, including clergymen of all denomi- 
nations, members of Parliament, and the 
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representatives of many philanthropic so- 
cieties with which the deceased was so 
intimately connected. 

At Colwall Rectory, Herefordshire, ve 
64, the Rev. Frederick Custance, M.A. 
He was born in 1802, and educated at 
Trinity Coll, Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated B.A. in 1825, and proceeded M.A. in 
1839. He was a prebendary of Hereford 
Cathedral, rural dean, and for twenty-six 
years rector of Colwall. 

At Lampits, Lanarkshire, Dr. James 
French, C.B., Inspector-General of Hos- 
pitals. He served with the ith Regimentin 
the Peninsula from May, 1812, to the end 
of that war, in 1814. He also served in 
the American war and the war in China. 
He was appointed Deputy-Inspector of 
Hospitals in 1845, and Inspector-General 
in 1852, After this period he retired on 
half-pay. In recognition of his long and 
valuable services he was in 1850 made a 
Companion of the Bath. 

At Cheam Rectory, Surrey, aged 49, 
the Rev. Thomas Carteret Maule, B.D. 
He was the youngest son of the late Wm. 
Henry Maule, esq., of Gcdmanchester, 
Hants, by Alice Ordidge, dau. of Richard 
Sheppard, esq., M.D., R.N. He was born 
at Copnor, near Portsmouth, in the year 
1817, educated at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, whence he proceeded to St. John’s 
Coll., Oxford, where he graduated B.A. in 
1839; he was afterwards a Fellow, and for 
many years Bursar of that College; he 
proceeded M.A. in 1843, and B.D. in 1848. 
He was appointed in 1856 to the rectory 
of Cheam. The deceased married, in 


_1857, Julia Fanny, dau. of the Rev. B. B. 


Bockett, vicar of Epsom, by whom he has 
left three sons and two daughters. 

At 5, Melville-street, Edinburgh, Anne 
Douglas Stirling, dau. of the late Sylvester 
D. Stirling, esq., of Glenbervie, and wife 
of Major William Stirling, R.H.A. 

At Epsom, Anne, widow of the Rev. 
George Trevelyan, of Malden, Surrey. 

March 30. At Upnor, Kent, aged 21, 
Henry Clement Bailey, Ensign 14th Regt., 
eldest son of the Rev. J. H. Bailey, vicar 
of White Notley, Essex. 

At The Tower, West-hill, Hastings, 
aged 88, Charles Coleman, esq. 

At Saville House, Twickenham, aged 
&6, Mrs. Anne Louisa Napier. She was 
the dau. of the late Sir James Stewart, 
bart., of Fort Stewart, co. Donegal (who 
died in 1827), by Miss Whaley, dau. of 
Richard Chapel Whaley, esq., of Whaley 
Abbey, co. Wicklow, and married, first, to 
Capt. William Conolly Staples, R.N., and, 
secondly, in 1817, to Kichard Napier, esq., 
barrister-at-law, fourth son of the late 
Col. the Hon. George Napier. 
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At Blackheath, aged 74, Dr. Thomas 
Robertson, R.N. 

At Willington, Derby, aged 46, Dr. 
Watson, formerly one of the physicians to 
the Derby Infirmary. 

At ‘Florence, Marian, the wife of the 
Rev. John Wordsworth, vicar of Brigham, 
Cumberland. 

March 31. At Pendeford Hall, Stafford- 
shire, aged 87, Ann, relict of Daniel Har- 


— esq., R.N. 

ged 85, the Rev. John Page, D.D., 
vicar of Gillingham, Kent. He was edu- 
cated at Brasenose Coll., Oxford, where he 
graduated B.A. in 1802, and proceeded 
M.A. in 1805; he took his degree of B D. 
in 1816, and D.D. in 1826. He was insti- 
tuted to the vicarage of Gillingham in 
1822. 

At Lewisham House, Kent, Lieut.-Col. 
Edward Parker, fourth son of the late 
Thomas Watson Parker, esq., of the same 
place. 

At Quarry Field, Leamington, aged 79, 
Owen Pell, esq., eldest son of Samuel 
Pell, esq., of Sywell Hall, co. North- 


ampton. 

At Crockenhill Parsonage, Kent, aged 
58, the Rev. Henry De Laval Willis, D.D. 
He was educated at Trinity Coll., Dublin, 
where he took his degree of B.A. in 1837, 
and D.D. in 1855; he was appointed to 
the incumbency of St. John’s, Bradford, 
Yorkshire, in 1850. 

At 37, St. George’s-road, Eccleston- 
square, Anna Maria Louisa, wife of the 
Rev. Theodore A. Walrond. 

April 1, At Bear Hill, Twyford, Berks, 
aged 88, Caroline Sepel Fuller, dau. of 
the late Peake Fuller, esq., and granddau. 
of the Hon. Felton Hervey. 

At Armley House, Yorkshire, aged 75, 
John Gott, esq. He was the eldest son of 
the late Benjamin Gott, esq., of Armley 
House (who died in 1840), by Elizabeth, 
dau. of William Rhodes, esq., of Went- 
bridge and Flockton Hall. He was born 
at Leeds, in the year 1791, educated 
at Edinburgh University, and was a 
magistrate and deputy-lieutenant for 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. He was 
o1e of the Royal Commissioners for the 
Exhibition of 1851. Mr, Gott married, 
in 1821, Mary Ann, dau. of the late 
Edward Brook, esq., of Chapeltown, near 
Leeds, but having died without issue, he 
is succeeded in his estate by his nephew, 
William Ewart Gott, esq. of Wyther 
Grange, Yorkshire, 

At 17, Cadogan-terrace, 72, Anne 
Owen, dau. of the late Rev, Roger Owen. 

At Hopebourne, Canterbury, the Rev, 
William Pearson, M.A,, late vicar of 
Grandborough. 
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At Angus Lodge, Hamilton, N.B., 
Lieut.-Gen. John Henry Richardson. He 
entered the army in 1809 as cornet in the 
9th Lancers, and soon afterwards accom- 
panied them to the Peninsula, where he 
took an honourable and important share 
in the active mili duties of that stir- 
ring period, and in the memorable events 
which immediately followed. He rose 
step by step from the rank he held as 
cornet till he became general in January, 
1866. The deceased gentleman was 
thoroughly Conservative in his principles ; 
and, although taking no active part in 
any of the more prominent occurrences 
of the day, he was nevertheless warmly 
interested in all that tended to promote 
the public good, and was a hearty and 
generous supporter of the principal local 
charities.—Edinburgh Courant. ; 

At 20, Upper Seymour-street, Portman- 
square, aged 74, Anna Maria, widow of 
the Rev. T. Linwood Strong, late rector 
of Sedgefield, Durham. 

Aged 20, Marianne Helen, eldest dau. of 
Commander and Mrs. Edmund Turnour, 
of Cross Deep Lawn, Twickenham, grand- 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. Edward John 
Turnour, M.A. 

At Maritime Villa, near Ryde, Isle of 
Wight, aged 65, Martha Wilson, widow of 
Lieut. Harry Slater Wilson, R.N. 

April 2. At Cannes, aged 18, Augusta, 
youngest dau. of Henry Baring, esq., M.P. 

Aged 37, Mr. C. H. Bennett, artist. 
The deceased was a well-known draughts- 
man on wood. His first sketches appeared 
in Diogenes. They speedily attracted at- 
tention, and his pencil was afterwards 
occupied with a series of slight outline 
portraits of members of Parliament, which 
were published in the Jllustrated Times. 
Then came his “ Shadows,” followed by 
more serious work, amongst which was a 
series of illustrations to the “ Pilgrim's 
Progress,” edited by the Rev. C. Kingsley; 
and, last of all, his engagement on 
Punch,to which he contributed numerous 
sketches. Mr. Bennett has left a widow 
and eight children to lament his loss. 

At 88, Belgrave-road, aged 79, Mary 
Ann, relict of William Brodrick, esq., 
barrister-at-law, formerly of Lincoln’s- 
inn. 

At Barling Vicarage, Rochford, aged 42, 
Amelia Eliza, the wife of the Rev. Frederic 
Albert Gace, M.A, 

At Leith, N.B., accidentally drowned, 
aged 43, the Rev, Father Noble, The 
deceased was a native of Ireland, and had 
been settled in Leith about six yeara, He 
waa greatly liked by the Roman Catholics 
of the town, and highly esteemed by the 
community in general, During the recent 
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epidemic of cholera his services were such 
as to call forth the special approbation of 
the magistrates. 

At St. Mary’s House, Tenby, aged 
eight weeks, Douglas Astley, youngest 
child of Lieut. Harington C. Onslow, R.N. 

At Alford, Lincolnshire, aged .63, 
Anthony Portington, esq., solicitor. He 
was the only son of the late Robert 
Portington, esq., of Alford, and was born 
in 1803; he was educated at Alford 
Grammar School, and at the age of fifteen 
entered the office of the late Henry 
Wilson, esq., solicitor, in that town. 
After being articled, he acted as managing 
clerk until the year 1834, when he was 
admitted a solicitor, and entered into 
partnership with his employer. On the 
death of Mr. H. Wilson, in 1860, he was 
appointed clerk to the magistrates of the 
Hundred of Calceworth, Lincolnshire, a 
post which he filled up to the period of 
his death. Mr. Portington’s integrity 
and punctuality in business gained for 
him the esteem of all who knew him, 
and his unbounded liberality will make 
his loss felt by a large number of his 
poorer brethren. He married, in 1854, 
Alice, youngest dau. of the late Rev. John 
Lister, and widow of Wharton Amcotts 
Cavie, esq.— Law Times. 

April 3. At 2, Queen-street, Mayfair, 
Margaret Mary, youngest dau. of the late 
J. Cuninghame, esq., of Lainshaw, N.B. 

At Cambridge, aged 21, John Stables 
Fell, scholar of Trinity Hall. 

At Acton Vicarage, Suffolk, aged 58, 
the Rev. Thomas Fell, M.A. He was 
educated at Peter House, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1829, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1882; he was insti- 
tuted to the rectory of Sheepy, Ather- 
stone, in 1856, and was an Hon. Canon of 
Peterborough. 

At Bath, Mrs. Isabella Godley. She 
was the third dau. of the late Sir Thomas 
Fetherston, bart., of Ardagh, co. Long- 
ford (who died in 1819), by Elizabeth, 
dau. of George Boleyn Whitney, esq., of 
New Pass, co. Westmeath; she married 
John Godley, esq., of Fonthill, co. Dublin, 
by whom she had issue two sons and 
one dau. 

At Keittos, Bishopsteiguton, Teign- 
mouth, aged 71, Emily, wife of the Rev. 
G, Selby Hele. 

AtTunbridge Wells, Augusta Catherine, 
sixth dau. of John Plumptre, esq., and 
sister of the late John Pemberton 
Plumptre, esq,, of Fredville, Kent, 

At Goodamoor, Devon, aged 67, Henry 
Hele Treby, eaq. He was the last aur 
Viving son of the late Paul Treby Ourry, 
eaq,, of Goodamoor (who assumed his 
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maternal name of Treby), by Letitia 
Anne, dau. of the late Sir William Tre- 
lawny, bart. He was born at Goodamoor 
in the year 1799, and was a magistrate 
for Devon. The deceased, who lived and 
died unmarried, is succeeded in his estates 
by his sister, Blanche Jemima Treby. 

At Cheltenham, aged 46, the Rev. John 
Watson, youngest son of the late R. 
Watson, esq., of Lutterworth. 

April 4. At 17, Cromwell-road, sud- 
denly, aged 63, Lady Lister-Kaye. Her 
ladyship was Matilda, only dau. and heir 
of George Arbuthnot, esq., and niece of 
the Right Hon. Charles Arbuthnot, and 
of the Bishop of Killaloe, and married, 
in 1824, SirJohn Lister Lister-Kaye, bart., 
of Denby Grange, co. York, by whom she 
has had issue three sons and six daus, 

At Chiswick House, aged 2} years, 
Lady Blanche Grosvenor, youngest child 
of Earl and Lady Constance Grosvenor. 

At Middle Deal, aged 62, Lieut.-Col. 
J. B. Backhouse, C.B, 

At Hammersmith, Eustache Vincent, 
wife of Humphrey Bowles, esq., of Bur- 
ford Manor House, Shropshire. 

At Maidstone, suddenly, aged 61, Capt. 
John Cheere, R.N., of Aylesford, Kent. 
He was the fourth son of the late Charles 
Madryll-Cheere, esq., of Papworth Hall 
(who was M.P. for Cambridge from 1820 
until his decease in 1825), by Frances, 
dau. of Charles Cheere, esa., and brother 
of the late Wm. Henry Cheere, esq. (see 
p. 549, ante). He was born in the year 
1806, and passed his examination for the 
navy in 1826; he obtained his first com- 
mission in 1836, and served for some time 
on the Mediterranean station, and_ was 
placed on the half-pay list in 1845. He 
married, in 1849, Mary, dau. of Samuel 
Watkins Green, esq., of Antigua, and 
niece of the late Rt. Rev. Dr.’ Maltby, 
Bishop of Durham. 

At 4, Essex-terrace, Lee, Blackheath, 
aged 67, Thomas Ingleton, esq., late of the 
War Department. 

Aged 12 years, Helena Charlotte, second 
dau. of Sir Henry and the Hon. Lady St. 
John Mildmay, of Dogmersfield Park. 

At Belmont, Melksham, aged 73, Major- 
General John Moule, of the Bengal Army. 
He was the seventh son of the late George 
Moule, esq., of Melksham, Wilts, by 
Sarah, dau. of — Hayward, esq., and was 
born at Melksham in the year 1794, He 
entered the ar in 1810, and served 
during the Nepal campaign in 1815-16, 
and waa present at the alege and capture 
of Bhurtpore in 1826, He commanded at 
Sealkote in 1855, and at Feroszepore in 
1856, He married in 1830, Anna oe 
third dau, of MajorGen, W, Faithfull, of 
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the Bengal Army, by whom he has left 
issue an only dau. 

At Warwick, John Home Peebles, esq., 
M.D., Fellow of the Royal College of 
Physicians, Edinburgh. 

At an advanced age, Capt. Thos. Pen- 
ruddocke, late of the Scots Fusilier 
Guards. 

At German Cottage, Cheltenham, Mrs. 
Georgina Mary Ricketts. She was the 
only surviving dau. of the Hon. Augustus 
Fitzhardinge Berkeley, of Funtington, 
Chichester, by Mary, eldest dau. of the 
late Sir John Dashwood-King, bart., and 
married in 1842, Col. St. Vincent William 
Ricketts, who died in March, 1866. 

At Florence, Miss Isabella Scott, dau. 
of the late John Scott, esq., of Gala, N.B. 

At Ravensthorpe Manor, near Thirsk, 
Yorkshire, aged 89, Elizabeth, relict of 
Samuel Walker, esq., late of Nether 
Silton, in the same county. 

At Abinger Place, Lewes, aged 90, 
Richard Barratt, esq., for many years sur- 
veyor of turnpike roads in Sussex. 

At Reigate, the Rev. Samuel Brewer. 
He was the second son of Mr. James 
Brewer, of Reigate. He was formerly 
curate of St. John’s, Chatham, and ‘in 
1859 was appointed chaplain of St. Mary’s 
Hospital, Paddington. 

At Bednall Vicarage, Staffordshire, aged 
76, the Rev. Matthew Davies, M.A. He 
was educated at Brasenose College, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1813, and 
proceeded M.A. in 1815; he was appointed 
vicar of Bednall in 1841. 

At 32, Saxe Coburg-place, Edinburgh, 
suddenly, Major-Gen. Jas. Gordon, R.E., 
of Swiney, Caithness-shire. 

At Ramsgate, aged 85, Richard Haugh- 
ton, esq., formerly of the H.E.I.C.S., 
F.R.ASS., &e. 

At Southampton, aged 54, Geo. Hough, 
esq., late director of public instruction for 
British Burmah. 

At the Royal Naval Hospital, Malta, of 
fever, aged 27, John Houghton, Lieut. 
R.N., H.M.S. Ocean. 

At Birchington Hall, Isle of Thanet, 
aged 69, Mrs. Ann Laming. She was the 
dau. of the late Benjamin Noakes, esq., 
and married James Laming, esq., of 
Birchington Hall, who died in 1864. 

At Somerton Court, Somerton, Somer- 
set, aged 85, Ann, relict of W. Nicholas, 


esc. 
At Blenheim Lodge, Putney, aged 27, 
Sophia Hume, wife of Stanley Slocombe, 


April 6. At 15a, Grosvenor-square, 
suddenly, aged 68, the Right Rev. Joseph 
Cotton Wigram, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Rochester. See Ostruvany. 
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At ents. Rectory, Sussex, aged 
two years, Basil Henry, the youngest child 
of the Rev. Alfred Chala. , 

At Ribston, Yorkshire, aged 89, Mary, 
the last surviving. dau. of the Rev. Wilfrid 
Hudleston, formerly of Whitehaven, late 
rector of Handsworth. 

At Plumstead, Kent, aged 25, Charles 
Edward Phillips, esq., B.A. of Ch. Ch, 
Oxford, and second son of John Phillips, 
esq., of Elm House, Charlton Kings, near 
Cheltenham. 

Aged 36, William Glanville Richards, 
esq., of the Bank of England, eldest son 
of the Rev. William Richards, M.A., per- 
petual curate of Dawley Magna, Salop. 

At 58, Warrior-square, St. Leonard’s- 
on-Sea, aged 60, Lieut.-Col. John Dowdes- 
well Shakespear, late of the Bengal 
Artillery. 

At 21, Bedford-gardens, Campden-hill, 
aged 40, Major Patrick Torry Sims, late 
of the Madras army. 

April 7. At 23, Hanover-square, of 
apoplexy, aged 72, Sir Thomas Wilkinson, 
K.CS.T., Lieut.-Col. Bengal army. The 
deceased was the eldest son of the late 
James Wilkinson, esq., of Crosby-Ravens- 
worth, Westmoreland, and was born at 
Flass, in that county, in the -year 1795. 
He entered the 6th Bengal Light Cavalry 
in 1811, and served until May, 1818. He 
was present at the battles of Nagpore 
and Seonee, and also at the siege and 
capture of Chandah, and in the affair at 
Wurrora in 1818, For twenty-four years 
he was in civil and political employment 
in India, the latest of his official posts 
being that of political resident at Nagpore. 
He retired on the pension of a colonel in 
March, 1844, and in recognition of his 
long political services in India he was in 
1866 made a Knight Commander of the 
Star of India. The deceased, who lived 
and died unmarried, was buried at Crosby- 
Ravensworth. 

At 2, Claremont Villas, Gosport, aged 
59, Anne, wife. of John Andrews, esq., 
Dep. Insp.-Gen. of Hospitals and Fleets. 

At 118, Belgrave-road, Maria Christina, 
wife of Col. C. T. Du Plat, R.A. 

At Scarborough, aged 64, Sophia Jane, 
dau. of the late R. C. Elwes, esq., of Great 
Billing, Northamptonshire. 

At 21, Lower Belgrave-place, Belgravia, 
aged 67, Richard Englefield, esq. __ 

At 118, Westbourne-terrace, Hyde-park, 
Emma Corsbie, wife of Alexander Hal- 
dane, esq.; barrister-at-law, and youngest 
dau. of the late Joseph Hardcastle, esq., 
of Hatcham House, Surrey. 

At Kasan House, Norwood, aged 68, 
Clara, relict of the late Lieut. Henry 
Martin Leake, R.N, 
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At Bournemouth, Emily Jane St. John 
Mildmay, youngest dau. of the late Paulet 
St. John Mildmay, esq., of Haslegrove 
House. 

At Northumberland-street, Strand, aged 
47, Henry William Woodforde Plant, esq., 
Dep. Com.-Gen. 

At 30, Imperial-square, Cheltenham, 
aged 60, Marmaduke Thompson, esq., 
late Surgeon Major, Bombay army. 

April 8. At Boulogne-sur-Mer, aged 32, 
Elizabeth, wife of Edward Foster, esq., 
and eldest dau. of the Rev. James Linton, 
of Hemingford House, Hunts. 

At Glandon House, Southsea, Hants, 
aged 76, Elizabeth, relict of the late 
Samuel Wyatt Garratt, esq. 

Aged 71, the Rev. Walter Henry Hill, 
of Monmouth. 

At Mar Lodge, Stirling, Stephen 
Kenny, late of the 60th Rifles, Captain 
and Adjutant of the Highland Borderers. 

Aged 27, William Joseph O’Brien, esq. 
He was the second son of the late William 
Smith O’Brien, esq., of Cahirmoyle, co. 
Limerick (who died in 1864), by Lucy 
Caroline, eldest dau. of Joseph Gabbett, 
esq., and nephew of Lord Inchiquin. He 
was born Feb. 21, 1839. 

At The Guards, Kirkby Treleth, Lan- 
cashire, aged 34, John Todd Newcomb, 
esq. Deceased, on the death of Mrs. Sarah 
Newcomb, on the 11th Nov., 1866, suc- 
ceeded to the property of her son, Robert 
Nicholas Newcomb, esq. (he died March 
22, 1863), of Wansford House, and The 
Rock, Stamford (including the Stamford 
Mercury), in pursuance of whose will he 
assumed the name of Newcomb. Deceased 
has left, with other issue, a son and 
heir, an infant. 

Aged 66, the Rev. Alexander Poole, 
rector of Holy Trinity, Chesterfield. He 
was the eldest son of the late Samuel 
Poole, esq., of Chelmsford, Essex, by Ann, 
dau. of Simon Alexander Fraser, esq. ; he 
was born in the year 1800, educated at 
King Edward VI.’s Grammar School, 
Bury St. Edmund’s, and afterwards at 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, where he gra- 
duated B.A. in 1822; he was appointed 
in 1838 to the perpetual curacy of Trinity 
Church, Chesterfield; he was also chap- 
lain to the Chesterfield Union. Mr. Poole 
married, in 1828, Elizabeth Mary, dau. of 
William Neale Tudor, esq., of Homerton, 
London, by whom he has left issue two 
sons and one dau. 

At Odiham, Hants, aged 83, Capt. John 
Scott, R.N, The deceased. was born in 
Dec., 1784, and entered the Navy in Aug., 
1794. He was for some time employed 
in the Channel and off the coasts of Spain 
and {Portugal, and subsequently in the 
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West Indies, in the North Sea, and on the 
coasts of Africa, Spain, Brazil, and North 
America. He achieved signal success in 
the attack on New Orleans, for which he 
obtained the thanks of the Naval Com- 
mander-in-Chief. He became a Com- 
mander on the half-pay list in 1815. 
Capt. Scott was twice married : first, in 
1815, to Miss Cole, of Waltham, Essex, 
sister of Jas. Cole, esq., Paymaster, R.N. ; 
and, secondly, in 1840, to Elizabeth, eldest 
dau. of J. Gibson, esq. He leaves a family 
of twelve children. 

At Southampton, aged 19, William 
Charles, second son of Col. Robert Waller, 
late Royal (Bengal) Artillery. 

April 9, At Putney-heath, aged 74, 
Sarah Albinia Louisa, Countess Dowager 
of Ripon. Her ladyship was the only 
child of Robert, 4th Earl of Buckingham- 
shire, by his first wife, Margaretta, dau. 
and co-heir of Edmund Bourke, esq., of 
Urrey, and widow of Thomas Adderley, 
esq., of Innishannon, co. Cork, and was 
born Feb. 22,1793. She married, Sept. 
1, 1814, Frederick John, 1st Earl of Ripon, 
by whom she had issue two sons and one 
dau. Her only surviving son is George, 
3rd Earl de Grey and Ripon. , 

At Cheam, Surrey, aged 48, W. Burgon 
esq., Solicitor, of 23, Martin’s-lane, Cannon- 
street, London. 

Aged 33, Robert Carr Glyn, esq.,. late 
Capt. 7th Fusiliers. 

At Ivy Bank, Nairn, aged 90, Captain 
James Gordon, late of Revack, Strathspey. 
See Oprrvany. 

At Betley Parsonage, Staffordshire, aged 
1 year, Auber William, youngest child of 
the Rev. Herbert Harvey. 

Aged 59, John Hawley, esq., solicitor, 
of Coleman-street, city. 

At Chester, Robert Hitchcock, esq., 
master of the Irish Court of Exchequer. 

At 7, Berkeley-gardens, Kensington, 
aged 50, Capt. Donald Macleod. 

At Machynlleth, Matilda, wife of Sack- 
ville Phelps, esq., and youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. W. Goodall, of Dinton. Hall, 
Bucks. 

April 10. At Faversham, Kent, aged 
69, Matilda, wife of John Andrew Ander- 
son, esq., formerly of Greenwich, Hospital. 

At Papworth Hall, Cambridgeshire, aged 
63, the Rev. George Cheere, M.A. He 
was the eldest surviving son of the late 
Charles. Madryll-Cheere, esq., of Papworth 
Hall (who was M.P. for Cambridge from 
1820 till his decease in 1825), by Frances, 
dau. of Charles Cheere, esq., and. niece of 
the late Rev. Sir William Cheere, bart. (a 
title now extinct). He, was born at Pap- 
worth jn the year 1804, and educated at 
King Edward's School, Bury St. Ed- 
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mund’s, under Dr. Malkin; he graduated 
B.A. at Queen's Coll., Cambridge, in 1828, 
M.A. in 1831. He suc- 

estates on the death 
of his brother in March last (see p. 549, 
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sister of Sir George Strickland-Cholmley, 
bart., of Boynton and Howsham, York- 
shire. She married, in 1811, William 
Francis Lowndes-Stone, esq., of Bright- 
well Park, Oxon, by whom, who died in 
1858, she issue one son and three daus. 
At Burnley, Lancashire, aged 63, John 
attersall, esq., solicitor. He was the 
ca. od aia hae to om toe 
" _w was born in 
1804; he was educated at the Grammar 
School of that town, and was admitted a 
solicitor in 1843. In 1847 he was ap- 
»ointed clerk to the Guardians and super- 
tendent-registrar of the Burnley Union, 
and, in 1855, clerk to the county magis- 
trates at Burnley, which tments he 
held up to the time of death.— Law 
Timea. 

At 35, Holford square, N., aged 42, the 
Rev. Warwick Reed Wroth, B.A. He was 
the third son of the late Rev. W. B. 
Wroth, vicar of Edlesborough, Bucks, by 
Anne Maria, only surviving child of the 
Rev. Francis Henry Barker, of St. Julians, 
Herts. He was bornat Northchurch, Herts, 
in 1824, and was educated at Emmanuel 
Coll., Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
in 1848; he was appointed incumbent of 
St. Philip's, Clerkenwell, in 1854, and was 
the author of “ The Weekly Offertory,” and 
* The Choral Service,” published in 1858. 
He married, first, in 1854, Elizabeth, dau. 
of Bermand Whishaw, esq., of St. Peters- 
Vou (she died in 1855); secondly, in 
1857, ia, second dau. of T. Brooks, 
enq., of BE , Middlesex; he has left 
issue four sons and four daus. 

April 12. At 14, York-street, Portman- 
square, aged 64, Kobert Bell, esq., F.S.A. 
See OBITUARY. 

At 7, Cavendish-road, South Kenning- 
ton, aged 24, Emily Ann, wife of the Kev. 
C. H. Dimont. 

At Newport, Salop, aged 57, Henry 
wy Oe Hertford, Gil 

t © ertfo iil- 
bert Henry, —# a. the Rev. G. L. 
Langdon, rector of St. Paul's Cray, Kent. 

At Dover, Lieut.-Col. James Malton, 
late of the Indian Army on the Madras 
Establishmen 


t. 

At Penzance, Ann Penneck Pascoe, 
relict of William Pascoe, esq., late of 
Tregembo, St. Hilary, and Park-hill, Bod- 
min, and only dau. of the late Dr. 


had held the office of librarian for a 
period of nearly 40 years. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Srranp. 
From March 24, 1867, to April 23, 1867, inclusive. *° 
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ws 3 Bb ; “4 Mt. . a } 
— i: <= | “4 i} +=} 8 rr 
=e 3 i 3% | Weather. - Sa 8 53 Weather. 
So a Aw OO! } 
Aaiom, © [nm Aa om ne 
Mar! ° | ° | ° in. pts. Apr. °  ° | ° jin. pts. 
24| 50 56] 50 29. 55 fair, cloudy 9 51/54 47 29. 67 fr., r., th., lig. 
25 | 51 | 54 | 50 29. 64 do. hea. rain | 10 50, 54 49 |29. 77 clo., showers 
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27| 48 53 | 46 29. 31 cloudy,rain | 12 45) 56 52 /30. 09 fair 
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4| 53 56 | 50 |29. 76 showers 20 | 56 | 56 | 50 '29. 22 do., hea. rain. 
5 | 48 | 58 | 52 (29. 98 fair , | 21 48 | 51 | 45 |29. 87 do. do. 
6 | 50 59 | 53 \29. 95 jrain, cloudy 22 | 50 | 59 51 29. 75 fair, clo., rain 
7| 52 | 58! 51 29. 97\cloudy, rain 23. 56 | 62 | 52 '29. 71 do., do., shrs. 
8| 47 531 47 29. 35 ido.,h. rain, hl. | i 
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Foslscap Quarto, 254 pages, with several Illustrations, price 10s. 6d.; or, on fine 
toned paper, cloth antique and red edges, £1. 1s. 


A CHRONICLE 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF S. MARTIN 


In Leicester, during the Reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, 
with some account of its Minor Altars and Ancient Guilds, seangiliel from Original 
and Contemporaneous Documents 


BY THOMAS NORTH, 

Honorary Secretary of the Leicestershire Architectural and Archeological Society ; 
and Member of the Royal Archeological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland. 
*,* The profits (if any) will be expended upon the Restoration of S. Martin’s Church, 
Leicester. 

LEICESTER: CROSSLEY AND CLARKE. 
LONDON: BELL AND DALDY. 

AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 











Some of the Opinions of the Press, 


“ We are always rejoiced to find an antiquary and a scholar building 
up local history out of local records. The latter have become so rare 
that gentlemen render excellent service when they thus turn them to 
useful purpose, ere they disappear or perish * * * Mr. North has 
worked up this material into his history with great skill - + * [The 
volume is not only ably compiled, but handsomely got up. Its speci 
public may be within the sire of Leicester, but there is matter in it 
that may interest antiquaries beyond those limits.” Atheneum. 

= * has produced a volume, which while throwing much light 
on the History of the church to which it is more specially dedicated, 
illustrates in a very interesting manner the social and ecclesiastical con- 
dition of England at the time of the Reformation, and for some years 
after. Not the least novel and curious part of the volume is the section 
in which Mr. North treats of the Guilds, secular and religious, which 
formerly existed in Leicester. These Guilds are of the highest antiquity, 
but their history has never yet received the attention from English 
antiquaries which it deserves. Mr. North’s is a valuable contribution 
towards such a History.”—JVotes and Queries. 

«+ + + The account of the religious Guilds attached to the church 
is, however, the most interesting part of the volume * * * * Mr. 
North has taken great pains with the book, which is a good specimen of 
its class.” — Guardian. 

“Lovers of Archeology will hail with delight this handsome little 
quarto, containing the history of the curious old Church of St. Martin, 
Leicester, with illustrations, documents, and all necessary adjuncts. * °* 

* All this, and much more, equally worth the study, may be gathered 
from Mr. North’s interesting pages * * * * and we earnestly recom- 
mend those interested in such matters to read the book for themselves. 
—Church and State Review. 

“This beautifully printed volume consists of abstracts from early 
Churchwardens’ Accounts, and from Records of Ancient Guilds, which 
possessed chantries in the old church of St. Martin, Leicester, together 
with copious annotations, in which Mr. North explains the ancient ritual 
of the church, the furniture, and the ornaments of the fabric and of the 
officiating clergy, and the origin and history of the Town Guilds 





eg 


* * * which does not, however, consist of dry details, such as we have 
. indicated, but is made up, independently of these, with pleasant dis- 


cussions and with much information on matters which just now are 
assuming importance.”— Zhe Churchman. 

“Mr. North + * * has done really good service to archeology by 
the publication of his present work, which is, without exception, the best 
of the kind we have seen * * * his volume is not only one of local 
but general interest, and one which serves in an important degree to 
illustrate the general history of the Church and of those its most 
troublous and trying times.”— Zhe Reliquary. : 

“Local histories possess an interest and do good far beyond the 
original circles for which they were intended. So we welcome and com- 
mend Mr. North’s Chronicle of the church of S. Martin, at Leicester.” 
—Leclesiastic. 

“Mr. North has successfully attempted to place before the reader ‘A 
Chronicle of the Church of St. Martin in Leicester, * * * and his 
narrative naturally shows, to a great extent, the progress of the Refor- 
mation in that parish, as exemplified in the changes made in the furniture 
of the church, and the accessories of the worship, and by the abrogation 
of local customs and peculiarities * * * * his book is a valuable 


’ addition to our local histories and ecclesiological literature. It is well 


printed and illustrated with five curious engravings.” —Church Review. 

“+ + carefully compiled and valuable work - - There isa great deal 
of curious matter connected with the various changes in religious worship 
which occurred during the years over which the before mentioned church- 
wardens’ accounts range, and a good index furnishes a ready means of 
reference to any item to which the reader may desire to turn. * nity 
—Church Times. 

“Mr. North *- * * * has done his work carefully and judiciously. 
He has produced a book abounding in interesting memories of past 
times.” — Leicester Advertiser. 

“ All who would encourage the preservation of a knowledge of the 
past, whether as a beacon to guide us in the future, or as a subject of 
pleasing retrospect, will find Mr. North’s book a record complete and 


faithful, as far as it proposes to go, of the matters to which it relates, 


and is worthy a place in the library for perusal now and hereafter.”— 
Leicester Chronicle. 

“Mr: North * * * * then passes on to elucidate all the conditions 
affecting the church above named, its chapels, appointments, furniture, 
vestments, vessels, altars, processiens, relics, obits, images, plays, books 
of office, customs and usages, guilds, &c. Of these and many other 
matters, his work, beautifully printed and illustrated, is a veritable store 
house of information, showing the state of things prior to, and during the 
progress of the Reformation. * * * We would strongly recommend 
Mr. North’s book to the archeological world, as one in which they will 
find great store of information, well-digested and arranged, and presented 
in a most attractive form.”— Worcester Herald. 

“ + + + +The whole work we find carefully authenticated with 
references, and it possesses a copious index ; it is amusing for the draw- 
ing room; a thoroughly furnished handbook for the ecclesiologist ; and 
precious to the comservator of parish memories * + ”—Zeicester Journal. 

” a very trusty and instructive monograph he places before 
us, throwing light and interest over a transition period of English history. 
It is of much more than parochial value. It illumines the broad story 
of our country.”—Vewcastle Daily Chronicle. 

» enough has been shown to satisfy the lovers of Archeology 
that Mr. North’s book abounds in interesting and valuable matter.”— 
Northampton Mercury. 





